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Where is Houghton Seminary ? A 


Houghton Seminary for Young Women N 
was established at Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y., in 

1861. It is nine miles from Utica, and almost in the 
geographical center of the State. . 


Why is it called Houghton Seminary ? 
It is called Houghton Seminary in honor of the maiden 
name of its founder, Mrs. J. C. Gallup, a sister of Mr. 
H. O. Houghton, of the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


How many graduates have received diplomas 
From Houghton Seminary ? 

Houghton Seminary has had over sixteen hundred 

pupils, and has given more than two hundred diplomas. 


What courses of study are provided for at 
Houghton Seminary ? 

A splendid preparation for college is given. Entrance 
to our best colleges is obtained on the certificate of 
Houghton Seminary. In addition, fine facilities are 
afforded for comprehensive and critical study of 
literature. Sciences, with experiment, analysis, dis- 
section, and minute observation, are enthusiastically 
studied. 

Careful cultivation of the voice is carried on according to 
the most approved methods under most skillful direc- 
tion. 

The possibilities of musical expression are revealed through 
the intelligent study of the works of historic composers 
of music for the piano. Abundant facilities are pro- 
vided for a full course in music leading to a diploma. 

Drawing and painting are taught with intelligent care 
Form study is held to be an essential aid to culture and 
refinement of taste. 

Physical Culture is recognized in the provision for gym- 
nastic drill. Grace of movement and pose are attained 
through careful use of Delsarte exercises. 

Why should a young woman be sent toa 

boarding-school ? 

To those in charge of a boarding-school of high grade 
there is committed, in a degree denied to the high 
school and the college, the control of the four strands 
of life—the physical, the mental, the moral, and the 
social. The school home, of which Houghton Seminary 
is a representative, in the thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness of its course of study, reaching far upon the 
domain of the college, holds all strands of healthful 
development in thoughtful control. Influences affect- 
ing health are carefully adjusted, and duties are not 
allowed to crowd upon a fair division of time allowed 
for sleep and recreation. Pure air and regularity of 
life are brave defenders of delicate constitutions, pro- 
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ENTRANCE, FROM THE BUILDING, 


moting an accumulation of vital- 
ity. The laws of her being are first 
revealed to many a young girl by 
her teacher-mother at a boarding- 
school. 


vated and experienced teach- 


Why should Houghton 


The proximity of the Seminary 


The constant daily inter- 
course of the pupil with culti- 
ers gives best possible facilities 
for forming good personal 
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habits. 
arship there may be learn- 
| ed, here a little 
Land there a little, the value of order, 
metbod, neatness, punctuality in 
daily home life as well as in the 
school life. Here will be devel- 


kindness, helpfulness, sacrifice, in 
all their beauty; here will be 
found the glory of fast friendship. 
The outcome of these influences 
will be manifest ; that self-posses- 
sion which comes from conscious 


true conception of life, that ease 
and grace which are the effect of 
the refined spirit on the well- 
trained body. The unobtrusive 
7 feathers give poise and constancy 
of direction to the speeding arrow and certainty of 
effect to the propelling force. Social graces are not 
mental discipline, but they are indispensable in order 
that intellectual and mor- 

al forces may unerringly 


oped the higher moral virtues, 


power, that dignity derived from 


With good schol- 3 


developing the original powers of the student, as well as 
imparting instruction in accordance with the latest ap- 
proved methods. A reading-room is supplied with a 
great variety of the best literary, scientific, and relig- 
ious periodicals. A large, well-selected library gives 
opportunity for research. 


Health is of prime importance, and will be so considered 
in all the arrangements of the school. The spacious 
grounds afford ample opportunity for games and recrea- 
tion. The many beautiful views attract to quiet ram- 
‘bles, and the charming drives about Clinton will not be 
unknown by any student. Pure air, wholesome food, 
regular hours, and sufficient exercise are relied on as 
conducive to health; but there will be added the per- 
sonal attention and friendly interest of those experienced 
in the care of young ladies. 


What is known of Houghton Seminary ? 


Rev. H. F. Kendall, D.D., 53 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, writes: 


am prepared to com ,Houg 


reach their object with 
undiminished effect. 


Seminary be con- 
sidered by those 
seeking a desir- 
able home for 
their daughters? 


The location of Houghton 

Seminary is one of the 

most desirable in the State. 
The unrivaled beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, the re- 
markable healtHffulness of the 
vicinity, the high moral tone 
of the community and its su- 
perior educational advantages 
—all conspire to make Clinton 
a highly favored place for 
mental and moral culture. 
The building is convenient. 
The rooms for students are 
large, commodious, and well 
ventilated. Gas, steam heat, 
hot and cold water on every 
floor, with bathrooms and all 
modern conveniences, place 
Houghton Seminary in the 
front rank of similar institu- 
tions in respect to comfort, 
health, and freedom from ex- 


posure. 


to the mineralogical and geo- 

logical cabinets, the chemical 

laboratory, philosophical ap- 
paratus, and the library of 

Hamilton College, is of great advantage to the pupils 
of Houghton Seminary. All these, 
by the kindness of the several Pro- 
fessors, are accessible to those en- 
gaged in the study of the natural 
sciences. 

The principles of chemistry, physics, 
and zoölogy are illustrated by ex- 
periments performed by the pupils. 

French and German languages re- 
ceive careful attention, and are 
used in the conversation of the 
class-room. 

The Bible is studied regularly 
through the entire course, and by 
the whole school. 

Competent and experienced instruct- 
ors are constantly engaged in teach- 
ing correct habits of thought, in 


TENNIS COURT. 


ENTRANCE TO GROUNDS. 


THE BIG MAPLE, THE MOUND. 7 


Seminary to those having daughters to be educated.”’ 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland writes: I shall always 
feel interested in Houghton Seminary, which my sis- 
ter and niece attended with such advantage and profit.“ 

Rev. J. H. Taylor, D.D., Rome, N. Y., says: My 
eldest daughter spent four happy years in Houghton 
Seminary. I most cordially and emphatically commend 
it to patronage.” | 

Mr. B. J. Allison, Stony Point, N. Y., a continuous 
patron for six years, writes: I am now free to say I 
believe Houghton Seminary to be the institution of 
our State for training and educating our daughters for 
useful and exalted walks in life.“ 


Further information may be obtained by addressing 


Principal A. G. BENEDICT, A. M., 
CLINTON, N. F. 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 


Offer the following | 


SPECIAL VALUES 


THIS WEEK 
in their 


HOUSE FURNISHING DEPT. 


Hardwood Ice Chests, 
$4.74 to $10.98. 


HARDWOOD REFRIGERATORS, 30 size, 


Sold elsewhere at $10.25 ; 
Our Price, $7.98. 


PACKING TRUNKS, 


98c. to $3.22. 


GENUINE ALLIGATOR BAGS, 


10-inch, $2.48 ; 12-inch, $3.15. 


Large Assortment of 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


Ranging in price from $3.92 to $24.37. 


GAS STOVES, 46c. and upward. 
BEST WOODEN PAILS, 15¢. 
COVERED GALVANIZED PAILS, 3 le. 
SOLID ZINC LAUNDRY BOARDS, 39e. 


Great Variety of French and German 


CHINA DINNER SETS, 
828.98 to 5262.44 


SPECIAL OFFER 


$13.*4 
TOILET SETS, 


Ten Pieces, decorated in flowers 
: and gold, 


$3.86; 
Good value at $5.00. 
CUT GLASS SALT GELLARS IN STRAW- 
BERRY DIAMOND PATTERN, at 


OSC. ; 


Good value at $1.50. 


6th Ave., 20th to 218t St. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s. milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook: 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared; by dissolving a 


in water. 
THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 
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The Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the ex- 
perience gained during the 
FirrREEN YEARs in which 
it has been the 


Standard N riteng-Machine 
of the World. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckof, Seamans & Benedict, 


It will with the most delicate stomach. It 
makes a nutritious and pleasant drink. Sam- 
ple sent F E. also Apply te 


MALTED MILK OO., Racine, Wis. 


327 Broadway, New York. 


NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 
CRAB-APPLE 
‘BLOSSOMS 


(Malus Coronaria.) 


Chief among the scents of the 
season is Crab-Apple Blos- 
a rfume of 

y and fragrance.— 
London Court Journal. 
It would not be possible to con- 
ceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the Crab- 
Apple Blossoms, which is put 
up The Crown 


of London. I 


go 
Yet, 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177 New Bond St., London. Sold everywhere. 
Prices: 1 oz., 75c.; 2 0z., $1.25; 3 oz., $1.75; 4 oz., 82.25. 


mail a Bijou trial bottle of th 
postpaid. Annual sale over 200,000 bott 
Beware of fraudulent imitations. The genuine 
Crab-Apple Blossoms perfume is never sold by 
the ounce, except in the Crown-Stoppered Bottles of 
the company as shown above. Refuse all substitutes. 


We invite every housekeeper to supply her 
tables regularly this summer with 


The Delicious 


Ham and Bacon. 


— 


If you are not familiar with their high qual- 
ity, please TRY THEM. When you decide 
in their favor, don’t let your Grocer put you 
off with anything else. 3 

“Only a little higher in price, 
BuT—!’’ 


put stiff corsets on their 

CROWINGC CHILDREN? 

We beg of you don't do it but 
BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


SENSE 


WAISTS. 


T 
HOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, Eco- 


nomy and Heauty. 
BUTTONS at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 
Rina BuckELeE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull of. 
Oord - Button 
Holes - wont wear out 
FIT ALL AGES — 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS. 


NEW YORK. 
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All the Pittsburgh“ 
Wants is filling 
dand wiping once 
8 a day and trim- 
ming once a 
week. A wick 
will last a 


not renewed in six months—'t 
gets thick, so that the oil does 
not pass through it freely. 

No other central-draft lamp 
is so easy to care for; the 
others are very difficult. 

The Pittsburgh' is better 
every way. Send fora primer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. P1TTSBURGH Brass Co. 


‘ TRAOE 
̃ ̃ —ꝛ . spring in it. and one could uss it 
for a lifetime und never tire of 
On 2 of either of the above sums. he Caswell, 
—— & Oo., New York, or Melvin & Badger. or T. 
Metcalf & Co., Boston, or Geo. B. Evans. Phila., the 
size ordered will at once be sent postpaid to any ad- 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


T= resignation of Senator George F. Edmunds, 
after a service of more than twenty-five years in 
the United States Senate as a representative of 
Vermont, is a loss to our highest deliberative body 
which will be appreciated by men of all parties. 


After a quarter of a century of engrossing and 


often exciting political history, Senator Edmunds 
retires without a breath of reproach upon his 
character as a man of integrity. To say this is to 
answer at once and forever the question so often 
foolishly asked whether a politician can be an 
honest man. Congress has been rapidly chang- 
ing its character of late; a new generation of 
men have come to the front, many of them without 
that training in public affairs and without those 
educational advantages which peculiarly qualify men 
for public duties and responsibilities. Mr. Edmunds 
represents the old traditions of the Senate. He is 
one of a group of men to whom public life has been 
a profession and not a business, and he has carried 
himself, not indeed without criticism, but without 
reproach. A strong party man, Senator Edmunds 
has not been an offensive partisan, and more than 
once he has manifested that spirit of independence 
which was peculiarly characteristic of aimost all 
the older leaders of the Republican party. He 


has been more than once out of line with his own 


party, and has quietly but firmly held his position, 
only to find his influence, in the end, more 
thoroughly established. Narrow-minded partisans 
of his own party have sharply condemned him, but 
he has commanded the confidence of its rank and 
file from the beginning to the end of his career. 
On the Judiciary Committee and on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs Mr. Edmunds filled a very 
large place. His admirable judgment, his long 
familiarity with political affairs, his cool temper 
and judicial cast of mind, peculiarly qualified him 
for useful service on these two important commit- 
tees. Lacking many of the gifts which make pub- 
lie men popular, and with no desire to court popu- 


larity, Mr. Edmunds has achieved success by his 


ability, his sagacity, and his integrity. He retires 
from a long and honorable career with that kind 


of public regard which attaches itself only to men 
of his stamp. 


* 
* 


It is a pleasure to note that, at a very enthu- 
siastic meeting of the Republican Club of Bos- 
ton last week, Mr. Wolcott, the President of the 
Club, struck a very high note in his declaration 
of political independence. “No word of mine,” 
he said, “shall ever be uttered to depreciate that 
virile independence in politics which holds country 


and honor above party, which, while acting within 


party lines, ever strives to secure the best in men 
and measures, and, often buffeted and defeated, 
never ceases to wage war upon dishonesty and chi- 
canery, using party as a weapon, but never wearing 
it as a yoke.” Mr. Wolcott recalled the old-time 
Republican sentiment when he said: “ The Repub- 
lican party must make its appeal, as of old, to the 
intelligence and patriotism of thecountry. It must 
rally to its standard the recruit and drum out the 
mercenary. The loss of thousands of votes in this 
State was due to the Pennsylvanian who is still 


_ Chairman of the National Committee. The kind 


of personal politics that seeks and requires what is 
called ‘ vindication’ is always at the expense of 
party, and is a blunder when it is not a crime. 
The standard of political rectitude must be made 
more exacting, and it must be remembered that 


the Nation, and not the self-imposed candidate, has 
the only claim upon every office in its gift.” 
These are manly words; they ought to have been 
spoken in the heat of the last campaign. The 
fatal mistake of politicians is deferring the use of 
courage until it is too late. The Chairman of the 
Republican Committee and the men who were 
identified with corrapt methods in securing votes 
ought to have been removed by a tremendous ex- 
pression of indignation inside the party lines ; but 
this did not happen. Security was sought by 


silence ; but the vote of Pennsylvania showed that 


silence in such matters never pays. If some polit- 
ical party could have the courage to speak and 
act, instead of always bowing the knee and covering 
the shame, we should have more party enthusiasm 
among the most intelligent and upright men in the 
country. Parties do not gain respect by keeping 
silent on the eve of election and then fiercely de- 
nouncing corruption after the election is over. 
There has been much of this kind of paltering 
with corruption of late years, with the result of an 
enormous loss of party force and action. We shall 
be heartily glad if Mr. Wolcott’s brave words, 


followed by action, set the keynote of the coming 


Republican campaign. 


* * 


The Christian Union desires heartily to indorse 
the Chicago “ Advance ” in its sharp criticism of the 
present Administration for having “ gone into part- 
nershiplwith Buffalo Bill, the Wild West showman.” 
Commissioner Morgan refused his consent to the 


employment of the wards of the United States in 
any such manner. Ho has been overruled, either 


by the President or the Secretary of the Interior, 
or both combined. The Advance recalls the 
fact that President Harrison, when notifying Gen- 
eral Morgan of his appointment, gave him only 
this simple, comprehensive instruction, that he 
should so administer the office as to “satisfy the 
Christian and philanthropic sentiment of the 
country.” The philanthropic and Christian senti- 
ment of the country will agree with substantial 
unanimity that the President has violated his own 
instructions to the Commissioner in overruling the 
Commissioner’s action and allowing the United 
States Government to be dragged into part- 
nership with a showman in the business of 
taking a hundred or more of our Indians over to 
Europe to show off over there as our international 
exhibit.” 


* * 
* 


Apprehension has suddenly sprung up in various 
European capitals. Whence these annual or semi- 
annual war panies originate it is difficult to say. 
The chief significance of their constant recurrence 
lies in the fact that they indicate that, in spite of 
all that has been said, the peace of Europe is on a 
very insecure foundation. Not long ago the storm- 
center was in Paris, where the entirely friendly 


visit of the ex- Empress Frederick suddenly brought 


to light the depth and intensity of the smoldering 
animosity between the French and Germans. Now 
it comes, as it has so often come before, from the 
Balkan regions. Two weeks ago an attempt was 


made to assassinate the Bulgarian Premier, M.. 


Stambouloff, but in the dark the assassins made 
the blunder of killing his colleague, M. Baltcheff, 
the Minister of Finance. It was instantly sus- 
pected that a Russian intrigue lay behind this 
incident, and that the assassination was part of a 
plan to secure Russian control of Bulgaria. M. 
Stambouloff is the principal obstacle in the way of 
that control. Russia, meanwhile, is moving large 
masses of troops to the southward and westward, 


and is concentrating a considerable force on the 
Galician frontier. Last week the Emperor of 
Austria made a very pacific speech, and there is 
no doubt that the Emperor of Germany firmly 
believes that he can preserve the peace of Europe ; 
but Russia is, after all, the source of danger, and 
no one can predict Russian action. It is believed 
in many quarters that Russia is steadily making 
preparations for war, and that those preparations 
will be complete not later than the end of this 
year. 


* * 


The tariff question is coming to the front in 
Europe. We have already commented on the 
break among Spanish Liberals, and we have re- 
corded from time to time the expression of German 
opinion on this subject; but what promises to be 
by far the most instructive and exhaustive probing 
of the question has begun in France. Heretofore 
the question has been, to a large extent, dormant 
in that country, because of the existence of com- 
mercial treaties with other countries which made it 
impossible to enforce the protective system on any 
considerable scale. These commercial treaties 
with various Continental States and with England 
expire next year, and a large group of manufactur- 
ers and agriculturists are agitating vigorously for 
a high tariff to protect over sevon hundred articles. 
In response to this agitation the Government has 
submitted a scheme for a double tariff—one a 
maximum and the other a minimum—and proposes 
that this tariff shall be made a law, the maximum 
to be accepted as the ordinary standard, and the 
minimum to be applied in special cases at the 
option of the Government through trade treaties to 
be made with other countries. A very large part 
of French trade is with England, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Spain, Germany, and Italy. There 
is every reason to believe that the Government 
holds a very conservative view of protection, and 
that the great body of French thinkers, especially 
in the department of political economy, with the 
literary and professional classes, are in harmony 
with the Government in opposing anything like a 
radical application of protectionism. These classes, 
regarding France as the exponent of advanced 
ideas and as the leader of Europe in liberal meas- 
ures, earnestly plead for the freest possible trade. 
The division on the question there seems to run 
very much along the same lines as in this country— 
manufacturing interests on one side, and the politi- 
cal thinkers, professional classes, and literary men 
largely on the other. 


* 
* 


A municipal election is pending in Vienna which 
arouses peculiar interest from the fact that one of 
the candidates is Prince Alloys, a nephew of the 
reigning Prince Liechenstein, who is just now the 
leader of the anti-Semitic party, and who is a pro- 
nounced Socialist. A socialistic prince is something 
of an anomaly, though of late years, for dearth of 
fresh fields, princes have been known to take radi- 
cal views of things. The public career of Prince 
Alloys began more than fifteen years ago, when he 
made his appearance in the Austrian Parliament 
as the head of the clerical and feudal parties, and 
immediately identified himself with every kind of 
retrogressive legislation; his marriage with a 
divorced woman of a very humble social position 
forced him to retire from the leadership of the 
extreme Conservatives, and he withdrew for a time 
from public life. A few months ago he reappeared 


on the scene, having effected an entire change of 


politics during his retirement, and been transformed 
into an ardent Socialist and an intense anti-Jewish 
partisan. Prince Alloys is immensely rich in addi- 
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tion to holding princely rank, and his appearance that day in the French capital. He then spent has no more power to dismiss him than it has 


as a Socialist has, therefore, a kind of dramatic 
effectiveness; while his adherence to the anti- 
Semitic cause, just now very strong in Austria, 
brings him into sympathy with a very large num- 
ber of his countrymen. His anti-Jewish feeling is, 
apparently, of the most fanatical kind, and has led 
him to take the most extreme positions, going even 
so far as to excite popular tumults against the Jews 
in Vienna. In the case of his election to the mayor- 
alty, the position of the great Jewish bankers in 
that city will become extremely unpleasant, and it 
is not impossible that such a turn of affairs would 
result in the withdrawal of a large amount of Jew- 
ish capital from the city. A millionaire and a 
prince posturing as the leader of an oppressed class 
in the community, and at the same time the enemy 


of a race, is one of the curiosities of modern politics. 


A very interesting and exciting election takes 
place in Germany on Wednesday of this week. 
Prince Bismarck is running as a candidate for the 
Reichstag at Geestemunde, and is opposed by both 
Socialist and Progressist candidates. The ex-Chan- 
cellor refused to enter the field until he was assured 
that there was no doubt about his election, and so 
long as a coalition between the Catholic and 
Progressive parties was possible, this assurance 
could not be given. In the face of Dr. Windthorst’s 
advice, given shortly before his death, that such a 
combination should be made, the Catholics have 
refused to support the Progressist candidate, so that 
the opposition to Bismarck is divided. The appear- 
ance of the ex-Chancellor in the Reichstag is natu- 
rally awaited with the greatest interest, and every- 
body is asking what he will do when he gets there. 
He has declared that he will sit in the House only 
when political occurrences require his interference, 
but there is an impression that in his judgment the 
political situation already demands his interference. 
The organization of a political group in the Reichstag 
around the great statesman would add not a little 
to the difficulties of the Emperor in managing 
that body, and would make it decidedly the most 
interesting deliberative assembly in the world for 


some time to come. 


Further news from India indicates that though 
the hostilities on the frontier were more extended 
than at first supposed, yet the activity of the British 
forces has already effectively crushed the outbreak. 
Chief Commissioner James W. Quinton and four 
colleagues were, it is now known, massacred by 
the Manipuris, whose leader excuses his action by 
the wild assertion that “the British troops at- 
tacked the palace and massacred my soldiers, and 
also killed women and children. In addition, they 
threw women and children into the burning houses, 
and desecrated the temples.” The death of these 
officials has been avenged by Lieutenant Grant, 
whose deed is one of the most heroic in the annals 
of British valor. He was in charge of a wretched 
mud fort, with only eighty sepoys under his com- 
mand. The Manipuris thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to repeat the former massacre, and attacked 
Lieutenant Grant with a force of about 3,000 men. 
To their astonishment, he held his ground with his 
little force, and ultimately routed them, killing 
their leader and many of their chief officers. 
Since then reinforcements have been hurried for- 
ward, and the Manipuris will soon see the British 
troops re-enter Manipur. 

* * 
* 

After a long struggle with the same disease that 
carried away Grant and the late Emperor Freder- 
ick, Edmond de Pressensé has passed away. His 
death will be deeply regretted by all who have 
come in contact with that choice spirit through his 
works. Born in Paris in 1824, he was brought up 
among the men of the Réveil, devout Christians of 
the strictest orthodoxy, and was educated amidst 
the best literary and philosophical influences of 


three years in Lausanne under Vinet, and one in 
Germany, where he studied under Neander. In 
1847 he returned to Paris as pastor of the Taitbout 
Church. This church had been organized in the 
hope of reaching the thoughtful men of Paris, who 
had broken away from Catholicism, but were still 
strongly drawn to Christianity. There the young 
pastor revealed genuine gifts of eloquence, and 
drew around him the most cultivated congregation 
of Paris. In 1854 he started the “ Revue Chré- 
tienne,” in which he defended with rare ability a 
broad, evangelical Christianity from the attacks 
both of Rationalism and of the Biblicism of the 
Réveil. During these yearsof a many-sided and 
untiring activity, he published an unusually large 
number of books. His works on Church history 
are not known in America in their latest and best 
form. His Life of Jesus will appear one of the 
best ever written, if one bears in mind the apolo- 
getic purpose of the writer. He has revealed the 
fullness of his powers in his “Study of Origins.” 
It was doubtless that work, more than any other, 
that secured his election to the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. His contributions 


to periodical literature were very extensive 


and were of a high order. In the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes, the “Journal des Débats, Le 
Temps,” the “Christian World,” as well as in his 


books, he has shown the originality of his talent, 


the philosophical bent of his mind, a rare power of 
generalization, the beauty of a prose rich with 
thought, and a fine Christian spirit. 

* * 


The church of which Dr. de Pressensé was the 
pastor was committed to the principles of eccle- 
siastical independence in opposition to the State 
Church. He was always the fearless upholder of 
those principles, but he never overrated their im- 
portance. Early in life he took the greatest inter- 
est in the condition of the lower classes. His 
“Lectures on Christianity in its Application to 
Social Problems,” published as early as 1847, 
reveals his keen appreciation of the spirit of the 
times and the bent of his sympathies. He was 
ever ready to stand for freedom in any place, and 
to fight evil in any form. In the cause of liberty 
he contended against the Second Empire and Ca- 
tholicism, but subsequently defended the Catholic 
Church against the encroachments of Radicalism. 
In 1871 he was elected to the National Assembly, 
and in 1883 was nominated Senator for life. As 
a Senator he is best known in France. His name 
is associated with the most eloquent defenses of the 
freedom of conscience, the most fearless denuncia- 
tions of immoral literature, the most courageous 
vindications of religious principles ever uttered 
before the Senate. No man was listened to with 
more satisfaction at the Luxembourg. Notwith- 
standing the onerous demands of his senatorial and 
literary duties, he was to be seen every Sunday 
morning preaching in some of the free churches 
of Paris. He found time to aid pastors on special 
occasions, to preside at annual meetings, and to 
attend the business meetings of the religious and 
philanthropic societies. His voice so long as he 
had a voice, his pen until it dropped from his hand, 
were ever devoted to great and noble causes. In 
him -French Protestantism loses an able orator, a 
fine scholar, a great personal force, and France 
one of its most patriotic and distinguished men. 

* * 

If we trust the reports in the daily papers— 
which are not, however, generally very well in- 
formed in ecclesiastical matters—the spirit of eccle- 
siastical mob law has found its way into the Presby- 
terian Church ; for they report that one presbytery 
is planning to introduce into the General Assembly 
a resolation condemning Union Theological Semi- 
nary because of the unsafe teaching of Professor 
Briggs, another demands the dismissal of Pro- 
fessor Briggs by the General Assembly—which 


to dismiss the President of the United States 
and that other presbyteries are proposing to re- 
fuse aid to students who go to the Union 
Theological Seminary while Professor Briggs is 
a teacher there, or to use their influence, indi- 
vidual and ecclesiastical, to prevent the graduates 
of Union Theological Seminary from getting 
pulpits in the Presbyterian Church. All such 
measures belong in the category of ecclesiastical 


}lynch law. The Presbyterian Church has a stand- 


ard of doctrine in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, and an established method of judicial pro. 
cedure for the purpose of ascertaining whether its 
religious teachers hold and teach according to this 
standard or not. Professor Briggs, on January 20, 
1891, solemnly declared that he did “solemnly and 
sincerely receive and adopt the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” His 
critics say that he does not sincerely receive and 
adopt this Confession of Faith, or teach in accord. 
ance with it. Here is a plain issue, and, without 
having any authority from Dr. Briggs to speak on 
his behalf, we venture to say that he will not evade 
his trial of that issue by the constitutional methods 
provided by the Church. If his critics are willing 
to meet that issue, let them formulate charges of 
heresy, present them, and bring Professor Briggs 
before the ecclesiastical court of the Church for 


trial. This is an entirely legitimate thing to 


do; but it is entirely illegitimate and dishonorable 
to attempt to condemn Professor Briggs without 
a trial, by resolutions passed through the General 
Assembly through politico-ecclesiastical influence, 
or, by an ecclesiastical boycott, to prevent students 
from attending the Seminary in which he teaches. 


* * 
* 


Professor Briggs belongs to a school of thought 
in the Church represented in England by such 
eminent scholars as Professor Driver and Dr. 
Cheyne and Professor Davison, and in this country 
by such distinguished scholars as Professor Thayer, 
of Harvard, President-elect Harper, formerly of 
Yale, and a considerable proportion of eminent 
theologians, both in our theological seminaries and 
our pulpits. They do not all agree in the con- 
clusions which they have reached; but they do all 
agree in demanding the utmost liberty of discussion 
and investigation, and in submitting the Bible as 
literature to the most thorough literary scrutiny. 
With the warning afforded by the result of the 
trial of Albert Barnes—in a split of the great 
Presbyterian Church into two rival organizations 


—the critics of this school are afraid to put its 


foremost representative in the Presbyterian Church 
on trial for heresy, lest the result of the trial 
should be another division in the Church, and there- 
fore resort to unconstitutional and illegal methods 
of silencing him by processes of ecclesiastical lynch 
law. We do not believe that they will suc- 
ceed in this endeavor. If Professor Briggs is 


to be condemned for teaching not in accordance 


with the Presbyterian standards, there are 
enough men in the Presbyterian Church loyal 
to those standards to insist upon it that the con- 
demnation shall follow upon a regular trial con- 
ducted according to due process of law. His own 
Presbytery has appointed, apparently in a wholly 
friendly spirit, a committee to report on Dr. Briggs’s 
address and the criticisms thereon. At the same 
time he has been elected as a delegate to the 
General Assembly. 


The famous remonstrance against the admis- 
sion of non-episcopally ordained clergymen to 
Episcopal pulpits, as a violation of the canon against 
allowing such persons to “ officiate” in Episcopal 
churches, is at length made public. It is simply a 
remonstrance, nothing more. Though it is addressed 
to Bishop Potter, it calls for no action to prevent 


* — 
i; 
* * 
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similar invitations in the future, and has no greater 
weight than attaches to the paper by virtue of the 


reasons embodied in it and the names attached to 


it. In neither respect is it very weighty. The 
paper contains no reasons. It simply assumes that 
to deliver a lay address in a pulpit is to officiate” 
within the meaning of the canon—a construction 
which we have shown is not borne out by a proper 


definition of the word, and which the Churchman” 


has shown is not borne out by the usages of the 
Church. Nor is the remonstrance more weighty 
as an expression of public sentiment in the 
Church. The signers are mostly out-of-town 


rectors, or assistant rectors in the city, or 


connected with the Episcopal General Semi- 
nary, where the remonstrance originated. We 
discover among the signers only six names of any 
considerable significance, outside the Seminary 
list; no names of any Brooklyn clergymen; and the 
very significant ab:ence of most of the clergymen 
of New York City of any eminence. There are, 


indeed, only three names—those of Dr. Morgan 


Dix, of Trinity; Dr. J. W. Brown, of St. Thomas, 
and Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, of Calvary—whose 
names would be generally known outside of their 
own parishes. When the reader considers how 


readily men lend their names to a document, with- 


out fully weighing its significance, the remonstrance 
is, on the whole, more indicative of a general 
opinion that the canon has not been violated, or 
that the violation, if there was one, calls for no 
criticism, than of any serious objection to the invi- 
tations issued by Drs Newton and Rainsford, or 
their acceptance by the laymen and non episcopally 
ordained clergymen invited. 


* 
* 


The entire Church in America takes some 
interest in the question of the election of a bishop 
of the Protes tant Episcopal Church for the diocese 
of Massachusetts, since the name of Phillips Brooks 
is prominently mentioned in connection with the 
office. It is certainly a mistake to speak of him, as 
some of the secular papers have done, as a candi- 
date. While he has not, so far as we know, spoken on 
the subject, some of those most intimate with him 
are strongly of the opinion that he would not 
accept the office if it were tendered to him. Phil- 
lips Brooks is pre-eminently a preacher. The func- 
tion of a bishop is pre-eminently that of an admin- 
istrator. There would be one advantage at least to 
the State of Massachusetts in the transference of 
Dr. Brooks from Trinity Parish to the bish- 
opric—this, namely, that in the course of time 
he would probably preach in almost every parish 
in Massachusetts. It may perhaps be due to our 
non-episcopal prejudices, but, if we understand 
Paul aright, he puts the preaching of the Gospel as 
the highest of all functions, and we personally should 
be sorry to see so great a preacher as Phillips 
Brooks take any action which involved a dividing 
of his energies between preaching and administra- 
tion. Meanwhile, however, we may, as a non-Epis- 
copalian organ, congratulate the universal Church 
on the fact that so broad, so catholic, and so spir- 
itually-minded a teacher as Dr. Brooks is not only 
prominently named for episcopal preferment, but 
is reported to be strongly favored by men of very 
widely separated schools, including some High 


Cburchmen in his diocese. 


* * 


A few weeks ago we called attention to the fact 
that aconvention of the Established Church in 
England by an overwhelming majority refused to 
adopt resolutions condemning the views of “ Lux 
Mundi” on the subject of inspiration; an action 
which, interpreted by the discussion which preced- 
ed it, clearly indicated that those views reflected 
the opinion of a rapidly increasing proportion of 
the clergy of the Church of England. We now 
have a report of a meeting equally significant in 


the Wesleyan Church, a meeting of Wesleyan 
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ministers in the city of London, at which a paper 
was read by Professor Davison on inspiration and 
Biblical criticism, indorsing in general the views 
advocated in “Lux Mundi.” Mr. Davison main- 
tained the composite character of the Pentateuch, 
the double authorship of Isaiah, and that the date 
and authorship of the Book of Daniel are uncer- 
tain. He held that the Fourth Gospel was proved 
to have been written by John; he denied verbal 
inspiration, and, apparently, perfect infallibility ; 
and he congratulated the Methodist Church on the 
fact that its creed contained no dogmatical defi- 
nition of inspiration, insisting that faith in Christ 
is not dependent on faith in the Bible, but faith in 
the Bible on faith in Christ. It is very significant 
of the drift of public opinion in the Wesleyan 
Church that a resolution was adopted requesting 
the paper for publication in extenso in the Wes- 
leyan papers, and an amendment that it be printed 
for private circulation among the ministry only 
was lost by a large majority. 
* 

The audience which crowded the Metropolitan 
Opera-House last Friday evening, and the distin- 
guished men who spoke on its platform, testified to 
the great influence of the New York “ Tribune” in 
the fifty years of its history, and to the large place 
which the rewspaper holds in modern life. On 
April 10, 1841, the first copy of the Tribune” 
was published, and the career of Horace Greeley 
as a great journalist began. The story of his life 
from that time forward was so entirely absorbed 
in and identified with the great political struggles 
of the day that it cannot be told apart from them. 
The “Tribune” was the expression of his intense 
personality ; it voiced not only the intelligence but 
the conscience of a constantly increasing group of 
men who were destined to accomplish a great 
political revolution. In the long struggle which 
preceded the breaking out of the Civil War, the 
„Tribune led the advance guard of the agitation 
out of which the Republican party was formed: 
its influence was felt in all parts of the country. Its 
courage, its audacity, its vitality, and the breadth 
of its intellectual interests, which brought to its 
columns the contributions of many of the foremost 
men and women in American letters, gave it a hold 
upon the North which soon established its primacy 
among American newspapers. With the closing of 
the earlier phases of the fight against slavery, the 
“Tribune did not lose its position. Mr. Greeley 
was followed by Mr. Reid, and in the main the 
traditions of the paper have been sustained. We 
have often found occasion to differ from it and to 
regret that it does not maintain as formerly the 
tradition of independence inside of party lines 
which once made it the censor as well as the leader 
of its party, but the value of the Tribune” as 
a newspaper for the family was never greater. 
It is one of the cleanest papers in the country, one 
of the few that may be taken into an American 
home without fear of contamination. Its interest 
in literature is unabated; its foreign news has always 
been of a high quality, and its general interest, 
aside from its political leadership, has given it a 
foremost place in American journalism. Such a 
celebration as that of last Friday night was no small 
tribute to the power of a great journal, and the fact 
that on that occasion not only Mr. Dana, Mr. Me- 
Kinley, and Mr. Hoar were heard, but also Mr. 


’ Stedman and Mr. Curtis, shows that the Tribune 


still holds its place as one of the forces in the 
higher civilization of the country. 
* * 
The death last week of Mr. Phineas T. Barn um 
closes a career of a remarkable and perhaps 


unique kind. In many particulars Mr. Barnum 


was a typical Yankee—shrewd, acquisitive, restless, 
energetic, never discouraged by reverses, always 
ready to organize business victory out of defeat. 


But in addition to these typical qualities he had 


such marked individual traits, his humor, his inge- 
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nuity, and his genius in making himself personally 


the friend of the public were so original, that he 
will occupy a place by himself in American biog- 
raphy. He was the king of caterers to harmless 
amusement. The one vice of bis methods was 
his disregard of truth; but the popular dis- 
crimination between humbug and cheating is 
a real, not a fanciful, one. Mr. Barnum hum- 
bugged, but did not cheat, the public, since he 
always gave the people their money’s worth. 
The object of his humbugs was to draw the people’s 
attention, not to get something for nothing. The 
great secrets of his success were that he not 
only anderstood advertising in its fullest and most 
liberal sense, but that he gave value for value, 
never sent his patrons away unsatisfied, and knew 
that enormous returns could be secured only by 
corresponding outlay intelligently directed. Asa 
citizen Mr. Barnum was a public spirited man, 
deeply interested in politics, in municipal improve- 
ments, and in philanthropy. His gifts to his own 
city of Bridgeport and to many religious and 
benevolent institutions were large during his life, 
and have been added to by the provisions of his 
will. He was of a generous and genial disposition, 
and will be remembered with kindly feeling by 
hundreds of thousands. 
* 


* * 


GENERAL News.—By the arrival of the 
„Havel at this port last week, our postal author- 
ities received for the first time a foreign mail 
which had been made up on board ship precisely 
as it woald have been on a postal car, if it had 
been in transit across the continent ; it is already 
evident that an immense saving in time and labor 
will be effected by the new law under which clerks 
are assigned to the duty of handling the mail on 
board ocean steamships; the Havel” brought 
52,500 letters alone, and this is a small mail com- 
pared with some. Cardinal Lavigerie’s “ Armed 
Brothers of the Sahara” will begin at once their 
work in the desert; many have been consecrated 
by the Cardinal, and their first effort will be to pre- 
vent the dispatch of slave caravans across the 
desert, to establish in the Sahara centers for the 
care of the sick, and, as far as possible, to open the 
interior of Africa to civilization. A great fire in 
Chicago on Sanday destroyed about a million dol- 
lars’ worth of property. The Chilian civil war 
has not yet been brought to an end; latest accounts 
report further victory for the liberal faction. 
Theodore L. De Vinne & Company of this city, 
the well-known printers, have determined to inti o- 
duce the principle of profit-sharing to some ex 
tent in their business; a share of the receipts will 
be given to each workman, depending in amount 
on the profits of the businees and on the workman’s 
value to the firm. Dr. Eben Tourjee, the 
founder of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and the organizer of the chorus of the first 
Peace Jubilee, died in Boston on Sunday last. 
Two sporadic cases of typhus fever have occurred 
in New York City; both came from abroad, and 
there is little danger of an epidemic of the disease. 
The death-rate in this city and Brooklyn, and prob- 
ably throughout the country, has been very large 
the past week; pneumonia and other pulmonary 
diseases have been prevalent. The Excise Com- 
missioners of this city have again been indicted. 
——Disquieting rumors have been cabled from 
Rome this week as to Signor Radini’s intended 
action in regard to the New Orleans incident, but 
they have not been confirmed, and nothing new of 
consequence has transpired in the matter. 7 


How ?—We should like to interview a large 
number of our readers, lay and clerical, by sub- 


mitting to them this question, which often comes 


to us in one form or another; we give it here in 
its latest form: How can a prayer-meeting be 
conducted so as to be helpful and interesting in a 


» 
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small community, without a pastor or with one?“ 
Will not any reader of The Christian Union, 
who has had actual experience of a weekly devo- 
tional meeting made interesting and helpful, sit 
down quickly and write on one or two pages of 
note-paper hints in answer to this question ? 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 


e Christian Union has heretofore charged the 
responsibility for the Indian outbreak upon 
Civil Service Deform; its charge is abundantly 
confirmed by a well considered artiele in the April 
number of Seribner's Magazine,” on the “ Dakota 
Outbreak,” by Herbert Welsh. We need not sum- 
marize this article, because to do so would be to 
repeat, with additional details, what we have 
already reported. It must suffice to point out the 
fact that Mr. Welsh confirms what we have repeat- 
edly affirmed, that reform of administration is vital 
to the solution of the Indian problem. “On the 
experience, courage, fidelity, tact, keen sense of jus- 
tice, and sympathy of the Indian agent at the large 
agencies, where wild and dangerous as well as 
peaceable and easily controlled Indians are located, 
depend the success or failure of the Government's 
efforts for the civilization of its wards. Upon the 
agent’s possession of such qualities may also depend 
the safety of human life, the protection of prop- 
erty, and the saving of vast sums of money.” 

This is a well-nigh self-evident proposition. If 
it were not, Mr. Welsh's narrative affords abun 
dant demonstration of its truth. Yet this funda- 
mental principle is contemptuously ignored and 
rudely disregarded by men high in station, who 
are intrusted by the people of the United States 
with the duty of civilizing the wards of the Nation 
and protecting the lives and the property of the 
people who live in the vicinity of the Indian Reser- 
vations. Mr. Welsh points out the fact that when 
the last Administration—that of President Cleveland 
—came into power, out of fifty-eight Indian agents 
in the entire service, upwards of fifty were removed, 
and that removals in other grades of the service 
were also general. The incumbents in every agency 
on the Sioux Reservation were changed, with the 
single exception of Standing Rock. Among those 
thus removed to make room for political favorites 
of the new Indian Bureau was Dr. McGillycuddy, 
whose incumbency at Pine Ridge had been charac. 
terized by the highest courage, skill, and adminis 
trative ability, and who, on at least one occasion 
had prevented an Indian outbreak which would cer. 
tainly have been accompanied with dreadful loss of 
life. That some of the changes made by the 
Democratic Administration were an advantage to 
the service is true ; that the changes were made 
wholly or even chiefly for the interest of the service, 
the well-being of the Indians, or the protection of 
their neighbors, will not be maintained by any one 
familiar with the facts. 

The record of the changes under Mr. Atkins anu 
Secretary Lamar was bad enough, but it has been 
more than equaled in badness by the record pre- 
sented by the present Administration. Only one of 
the agents who served under the!previous Adminis- 
tration is now in office. As before, some of the 
removals were required by the best interests of the 
Indians and their neighbors, but, as before, the 
appointments have not been made with a view to 
promoting the civilization of the Indians or secur- 
ing the protection of the whites. The request of 
the friends of the Indian, that the present Admin- 
istration in its condact of Indian affairs would live 
up to its political pledges and promises in the mat- 
ter of the Civil Service, was as courteously list- 
ened to as it was subsequently completely ignored.“ 

Under the euphonious designation of Home 
Rule” the spoils system was adopted, and men 
selected by the local politicians in the States and 
Territories where the reservations happened to be 
situated were selected ag Indian agents, The 
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offices were given as a reward for political 
services; and it is not too much to say that, if 
competent and efficient agents were put in charge 
of any agencies, it was due rather to a lucky chance 
than to any principle on which the selection was 
made. It is due to Commissioner Morgan to say 
that he is in no wise responsible for this condition 
of affairs, for we have good authority for the state- 
ment that he has not in a single instance been con- 
sulted in the appointment of any Indian agent. 
The charges we have heretofore made we again 
repeat. The responsibility for the late Indian out- 
break rests upon the heads of those who have 
violated their trust, disregarded alike the welfare 
of the Indians and the safety of the whites, and 


used for selfish purposes the appointing power con- 


ferred on them by a confiding people to be used 
only in the interests of peace and good government. 
It should be one of the first duties of the next Con- 
gress to inquire into the administration of the 
Indian Bureau; to ascertain on what principles 
removals and appointments have been made; and 
to report the facts, that the country may have 
official knowledge respecting this great wiong, and 
that public sentiment may have an opportunity to 
correct it. There is only one legitimate method 
for the administration of the Indian Bureau. It 
is for the President to appoint a Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in whom he has confidence, and then 
to relegate the whole matter of removals and ap- 
pointments to him, holding him to a strict account, 
and requiring that the whole service shall be 
officered without any regard whatever to political 
services, past, present, or to come. | 


THE ROYAL LABOR COMMISSION. 


* Royal Labor Commission announced in the 
British House of Commons on Friday last is 
without doubt the most important that has been 
appointed for many years. The great strikes of 
dock laborers in London and at other English 
ports, and the more recent great conflicts of the 
Scotch railroads with their employees, have brought 
the labor question to the front in Great Britain, 
and made it almost as pressing as the Irish ques- 
tion. So “burning” had it become, in fact, that 
the politicians of both the leading parties were 
scrambling to make such use of it as would pro- 
mote their own selfish interests. For a time it 
looked as though the Liberals would be permitted 
to monopolize it; but the Radical Conservatives 
would not have it so. By energetic agitation of 
the subject they compelled Lord Salisbury to take 
it up; and, to forestall the Liberals and to show 
that the Conservatives are not indifferent to the 
welfare of the workingman, the scheme of a 
Royal Commission was devised. This scheme had 
the further purpose of taking the labor question 
out of practical politics ; for while the Commission 
is making its investigation into the relations of 
capitalists and laborers and the combinations that 
each have made to protect themselves from ag- 
gression, and is trying to discover what legislation 
may be necessary to meet the evils that both com- 
plain of, the Conservative Government can devote 
itself without interruption to its solution of the 
Irish question and the other questions in which it 
takes a more lively interest than in the one that it 


has relegated for a time to the domain of academic 


discussion. 

The size and composition of the Commission 
demonstrate that Lord Salisbury, in consenting to 
its appointment, had no object except the one of 
ghrewd politics. The twenty-six members of which 
it is composed make a body that is too large and 
unwieldy for the most effective work. A third or 
a fifth of this number would accomplish far more 
in a given time. Then, again, the labor side of the 
controversy does not have the representation in num- 
bers or in ability that the other side has. Not more 
than four or five of the members are the ayowed 


* 
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representatives of labor, and these do not appear 
to be the best that could have been selected to 
inspire the confidence of the working classes. 
Although Tom Mann, who was appointed, is better 
educated than John Burns, who was not appointed, 
he is not so popular as the latter; and the 
omission of Michael Davitt is regarded as a very 
serious one. He is able as well as popular, 
and he sympathizes deeply with the laboring 
classes. On the capitalist side there is the 
Marquis of Hartington, the Chairman, who, 
like Lord Salisbury, believes that the less Par- 
liament interferes in the relations of labor and 
capital the better; Mr. Bolion, the Chairman of the 
Caledonia Railroad Company, which figured in the 
Scotch railroad strike, and Sir W. Lewis, manager 
of the Bute Docks at Cardiff, where the dock labor- 
ers’ strike caused much trouble. As indicating still 
further the character of the Commission, mention 
may be made of Mr. Mundella, the statistician ; 
Professor Marshall, the political economist; Sir 
Frederick Pollock, the editor of the Law Quar- 
terly Review,” and Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, the phi- 
lanthropist, who has taken a deep and active inter- 
est in the welfare of British seamen. As to the 
political composition of the Commission, only the 
party allegiance of the members of Parliament on 
it has been indicated in the dispatches sent to 
this country. Of these five are Conservatives, four 
are Liberal-Unionists, and three are Liberals. 

The comments of the English press indicate that 
the membership of the Commission does not give 
satisfaction, and that little in the way of practical 
legislation is expected to result from its appoint- 
ment—an outcome that will please Lord Salis- 
bury, who, in a speech not long ago, declared that 
‘with the ordinary labor of adult men Parliament 
has not a right to interfere.” Bat, unless the Com- 
mission neglects its duty totally, it cannot fail to 
collect much valuable information ; and this will 
serve, when the labor question does become one 
of “ practical politics,” to guide the statesmen who 
may attempt a solution by Parliamentary enact- 
ment. 


HOW NOT TO BE ANXIOUS. 


|* is very hard tocarry one’s self easily and happily 
1 through such a period of sickoess and such an 
increase in mortality as the presen t, taking careful 
precautions, yet keeping free from anxiety. The 
reason why it is difficult is, that we do not realize 
for what we are to trust God. We are apt to trust 
him to do for us what we wish; and then, 
as soon as it seems likely that he is about 
to do something different, all our trust, and all 
the happiness and comfort we draw from our 
trust, fail us. Instead, we ought to trust him to do 
what is best. If one can truly realize that our own 
desires and instinctive hopes and wishes cover 
only a fraction of what is really best for us, and 
that the other and more important portion is secured 
by our Father’s ordering and disposing our affairs 
as he sees to be best, against our hopes and wishes, 
there is no longer any anxiety. There is suffering 
and disappointment in life, but no anxiousness. 

If one can fully feel, day by day: Life and death 
are both good in their time and place; the blessing 
of life, while it ought to last, is to be secured 
and protected to me by my inherent and in- 
stinctive love of life, and my natural care 
and caution to preserve it; the blessing of death 
is to be secured to me, when it is time, by the 
wisdom and love of God, which is to bring 
it upon me in spite of my reluctance—then 
there is no longer any anxiety as to life or 
death. So, if we can feel that health and sickness 
are both good in their time—health as an enjoyment 
and means of labor, sickness as a discipline and 
means of growth; the blessing of health, while it 
ought to last, to be secured to me by my love of it 
and care for it, by my precautions in health and 
the remedies I employ when sick; the blessing of 
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sickness to be secured to me by the love and power 
of God, pledged to bring sickness upon me when- 
ever I need it, notwithstanding all my care and 
precautions there is no longer any anxiety. about 
sickness. . 

So about all other causes of anxiety. If we 
could realize that it is the divine plan to commit 
one half of our welfare to our own keeping, secured 
by our own industry and exertions, by our 
own instincts and desires, while he keeps the 
other half in his own care, securing for us by 
his own overruling providence the experiences we 
need, but should never seek ourselves—then we 
should be free from all anxious thoughts. Then we 
could follow the injunction: “ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say, Rejoice.” 

For, although when we look up from what man 
attempts and attains, to submission and resignation, 
they seem very high and noble qualities; if we 
look down from what God deserves of our trust 
and confidence, it will seem a very low and poor 


attainment merely to submit to God, merely to be 


resigned to him. What we need to do, ought to 
do, may do, is to rejoice in him; to rejoice in all 
his blessings conferred upon us—those which we 
apprehend with natural desire and enjoyment, and 
those which seem to cross every instinct and love 
of the soul. 

From this vantage ground we are able to say, 
Not my will but thine be done, because from this 
vantage ground we are able to see that all things 
work together for good to them that love God. 


The dinner of the American Copyright League cele- 
brating the passage:of the Copyright law was a dis- 
tinct success. The League is only eight years old, and 
is the successor of a number of organizations which 
have had the same end in view. After more than half 
a century of struggle the principle of ownership in lit- 
erary property has been incorporated into the law of 
the land. Under such circumstances it was natural 
that festivity should succeed conflict, and congratala- 
tions follow close upon the heels of prolonged delays. 
Mr. Stedman presided, and, after a capital introductory 
talk, introduced the speakers in his usual incisive and 
effective manner. Among those who spoke were 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut ; Congressmen Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, and McAdoo, of New Jersey ; 
Count Emil de Kératry, the representative of the 
French Society for the promotion of International 
Copyright; Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, the 
Secretary of the League; Mr. George Haven Put- 
nam, Mr. George William Curtis, President Low, 
Mr. J. L. Kennedy, and others. The speaking was all 
in the congratulatory vein, and all the speakers found 
common ground in their strong insistence upon the 
ethical quality of the new legislation. Mr. Robert U. 
Johnson was the recipient of special greetings and 
congratulations by way of recognition of his long devo- 
tion to the copyright cause. Mr. Putnam, speaking 
for the publishers, was witty, incisive, and interesting. 
Mr. Lodge and Mr. McAdoo both defended the present 
law from criticism on the score of its imperfections ; 
Mr. Curtis, with that manner which he alone of all our 
speakers possesses, recalled the connection of Dickens 
with the earlier copyright agitation, and gave the even- 
ing its crowning touch of eloquent reminiscence. 
President Low was characteristically clear and strong. 
The company was a very representative one, and in- 
cluded leading men of letters, artists, publishers, and 
printers. 


We are sorry to see indications that already, in the 
very opening of the Music Hall founded by Andrew 
Carnegie in New York City, the management has 
allowed its ticket office to fall into the hands of specu- 
lators. A gentleman presented himself the very first in 
the line on the day of the opening of the ticket office, 
and asked for certain seats which he had selected. They 
were all gone, and the next row had also all gone, and 
he was obliged to put up with a third or fourth choice. 
The excuse offered for this action was that the best 
seats had been previously sold by mail, and his atten- 
tion was called to an advertisement of the Musical 
Festival containing the statement, Orders for tickets 
accompanied by the amount will receive prompt atten- 
tion ;” but in this advertisement there was no hint 
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that orders by mail would be filled prior to orders per- 
sonally presented at the ticket office on the first day of 
the opening of that office for the sale of tickets. The 
ocular evidence that the seats in question were, some 
of them, already in the hands of speculators, who had 
access to the ticket office by the side door, was unmis- 
takable and conviacing. It is not probable that Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie knows anything of this matter. We 
hope this notice will call his attention to it, and that he 
will consider The Christian Union sufficient voucher to 
the facts; and that he will apply his executive ability 
to the solution of the problem how to protect the 
people of New York City from the locust brood of 
speculators which haunt the doors of all places of 
amusement, performing a function which is not only 
needless, but a vexation, and taking their profit either 
out of the pockets of the box office or out of the pa- 
trons of the concert hall. 


By an unfortunate blunder the article on “ Waste of 
Funds in Extending the Churches,” in our last issue, 
was attributed to the Rev. Walter Barrows. The 
author was the Rev. William Barrows, D.D., of Reading, 
Mass. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator came accidentally and with pleasant 
exhilaration one day last winter upon a most interest- 
ing relic of early civilization in the Hudson River Valley. 
A short distance east of Pawling, some sixty miles 
north of New York, the land rises into the long and 
conspicuous ridge of Quaker Hill. The Spectator 
knows that in summer the prospect from its cool sum- 
mit far down the valley of the Croton (whose springs 
gush from its slopes), and across to the Fishkill range, 
and northwestward to the far blue domes of the Cats- 
kills, and eastward into the Taconic Mountains and 
the Berkshire country, must surely be something to 


feast tired eyes upon ; and he means to enjoy it if he 


can. But his introduction to Quaker Hill was an en- 
forced one in midwinter, and he was more concerned 
in keeping his feet warm than in “ feasting his eyes 
while he plowed his way over and through snowbanks 
which now and then filled the roadway level with the 
tops of the fences and sank away in long slopes that 
invited a glissade into the valley upon one of the sleigh- 
robes. 


* * 
* 


Many readers have wondered, no doubt, why the 
otherwise symmetrical boundary of the very square-cut 
State of Connecticut, reputed to be inhabited by a 
peculiarly rectilinear sort of folk, should have acquired 
that curious jutting knob or handle at its southwestern 
corner. ‘This is the way it happened, and the explana- 
tion is pertinent : Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century the disputes as to territorial limits between New 
York and the New Haven colony were settled by an 
agreement to make a boundary twenty miles east of the 
Hudson River and parallel with it. Accordingly, a line 
was projected inland from the mouth of Bryan River, 
where now Port Chester stands, but so bad was their sur- 
veying, or their geography, or both, that this line, in- 
stead of paralleling the Hudson, would cross that river 
at West Point. When this was discovered, a new line 
was determined upon to start just west of Stamford 
and proceed due north. But this line would exclude a 
lot of pious New Haveners between Stamford and 
Port Chester, who had fondly thought themselves safely 
in the land of steady habits, and now were suddenly to 
be made citizens of ungodly New York. At this 
woeful discovery such a clamor went up as compelled 
attention ; and Connecticut, to save her loving but 
distant children, ceded to New York, in exchange for 
the townships on the Sound which now appear in the 
extension on the map, a strip of land two and a half 
miles wide along the whole western edge of the State. 
This strip became popularly known as the Oblong ; and 
when, in 1731, the cession had been accomplished, land 
there became very desirable because a perfectly clear 
title could be had from New York, whereas all the 
adjacent region was held by grantees whose titles were 
often doubtful and even yet give rise to litigation. 

* * 


The Quakers of that day were a canny folk, and 
well todo. Banding together immediately, they bought 
a large block of iand, and, moving their families thither, 
organized a local religious assembly or “ Meeting ” 
known as “ The Parchase.” This Meeting included 
neighborhoods all along the valley through which 
the Harlem Railroad now runs, many of which 
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still survive ; and among the most flourishing was 
that upon this highland which soon came to be 
known as Quaker Hill. These people styled them- 
selves The Oblong Meeting, and as early as 1734 
were authorized to build a house of worship at a cer- 
tain cross-roads on the very crest of the ridge. Thirty 
years later it was decided that a new and larger 
meeting-house was needed. Theold house, therefore, 
which stood on the south side of the road, was pulled 
down, and you may see a part of it—so substantial 
were its timbers—yet doing good service in a farmer's 
barn near by. The second structure was erected across 
the road, two huadred and thirty-six pounds sterling 
was paid the contractor, and in 1764 the Friends of 
the Oblong Meeting took possession. 


* * 
* 


This is the building, now known as The Old Church,” 
a mile north of the great Mizzentop Hotel and its 
cluster of cottages, which the Spectator went out of his 
way to see on that cold January day. He found it 
looking like a large, substantial barn, standing sideways 
to the road, but having house-like windows above and 
below ; no tower, no bell, no porch, no fence in front, 
but a warm horse-shed at the rear. It appears to have 
been painted once, dull red stains showing dimly here 
and there upon sides and rear ; but the front has been 
shingled over, and a century of storms has reduced the 
whole exterior to that uniform neutral gray tint which 
the Friends have always admired so highly. You have 
heard, have you not, of the dear old Quaker woman 
who regretted, on a brilliant summer day, that the 
Lord allowed the sky to be so blue? She thought it 
would be so much better if it were drab. The window- 
sashes still show their original white (doubtless applied 
at the factory in worldly New York), and are filled 
with seven-by-nine panes of glass, in which we can 
pick out such old ones as have never been broken, by 
their greenish hue and their creases and wrinkles. The 
only doors are two, side by’side in the middle of the 
front, perfectly plain, and each with a stirrup-shaped 
iron handle which hangs like an old-fashioned knocker, 
and is clinched on in a way to defy despoilers. 

The interior is as plain as the outside, and so quaint ! 
Right through the middle, from between the doors, 
runs a partition, which, however, does not reach quite 
to the rear wall, so that the elders, who, in the absence 


of anything resembling a pulpit, sat there upon two 
tiers of raised benches facing the congregation, com- 


manded a view of both rooms. This partition consists 
of panels which can be slid up and down so as to leave 
wide openings, practically throwing the whole interior 
into one room. Its purpose is to divide the brethren 
from the sisters—to check, so far as shutting out each 
other’s faces can do it, thoughts of human attachments 
which might distract the mind from heaven at the hour 
of devotion. Both sides of the old house are just alike. 
The floor is solid oak, without a squeak or tremor. Two 
rows of unpainted wooden benches, with high, straight 
backs, are divided bya narrow aisle. No carpets, no foot- 
stools, no touch of paint or device of carving to relieve 
the bareness and hardness ; narrow, lumpy cushions 
the only concession even to comfort. There are stoves, 
however—in one apartment a huge open one of the 
old-fashioned Franklin pattern; and in the other a 
modern box-stove. The women’s side was on the 
left hand (western), and the men’s on the right— 
as one could know from the whittling of the benches 
there, which are scored with initials and dates. Over 
more than half of each room stretches a low and 
level gallery or mezzanine, filled with benches wider 
even than those below, and so arranged that no 
sitter can see any part of the congregation below ex- 
cept the two rows of solemn elders, whose severe and 
watchful eyes would frown down any levity. Here, 
doubtless, were seated the humbler members of the 
flock, or possibly only the colored slaves, of whom 
large numbers were formerly owned in the commu- 
nity. 
* 
* 

From 1734 to 1757 the records of this meeting were 
kept upon loose sheets of paper, which have been lost ; 
but since 1757 they have been wrivcen in a series of 
blank books, and are preserved entire. These records 
contain not only the formal miautes of church business, 
but a continuous history of the society, since it was cus- 
tomary to indite therein every interesting incident, 
whether occurring to the society as a whole or to indi- 
vidual members. These volumes are, therefore, a re- 
pository of family annals, and they are jealously 
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guarded from prying eyes by their custodian. He 

doubtless acts wisely, even if nothing terrible might 

appear from their publication ; but the historian of the 

future should not forget their existence when he is 

reviewing the early chronicles of Dutchess County or of 

the Quaker Church. 

Though planted almost in a solitude, and the very 
emblem of peace and good- will, this old Hicksite 
meeting-house has seen many a stirring incident ; and 
doubtless its brown beams could tell of romances and 
plotting which the novelist would be eager to listen to. 
Within its walls were heard the thanks to God of 
many of those who escaped from the massacre in the 
Wyoming Valley and came back here whence they 
originally emigrated. In its shadow on sultry after- 
noons many an awestruck youngster has told again to 
his playmate how Captain Kidd once came into the 
Paterson vale, whose fields were smiling far below them, 
and buried a chestful of money, mingling with the gold 
% a chopped-up darkey,” in order that his mangled ghost 
might terrorize any possible searchers after the treas- 
ure. As population increased and those political disturb- 
ances began which ended in the War for Independence, 
this fruitful part of the country became infested with 
robbers, to whom the non-resisting Quakers were an 
easy prey. Houses were sometimes looted of every- 
thing portable they contained. One old lady wrote 
out for the society a long list of her losses from such 
a raid, ending with “3 cotton stockings and 1 pr. of 
white knit garters.” Finallyjit became rumored about 
that a band of highwaymen was making its lair in the 
attic of the old church. Climb up through the trap- 
door over the gallery and you will see that it was a 
spacious and excellent place of concealment ; you will 
see also the grand carpentry with which the solid oaken 
framework was put together, so that in all these years 
there has not been a sag in the ridge-pole nor a particle 
of settling or cracking at any corner. 

* 
* 

But it was during the Revolutionary struggle that 
the old building saw its strangest scenes. Added to 
the Cowboys, who, while ostensibly British partisans, 
were really marauders of friends and foes, were such 
arch-villains as Hoag and Vaughn, who never hes- 
itated to add murder to rapine. Then, too, the Quak- 
ers, partly because always conservatives, partly because 
non-combatants, and partly because it was largely true, 
were thought by the Americans to be Tories,and were 
hated and imposed upon in consequence. In 1778 
Washington’s army spent three or four weeks in the 
neighborhood, and his quartermasters levied freely 
upon the prosperous farmers of Quaker Hill for pro- 
visions and fodder. Washington himself made a head- 
quarters just at the southern foot of the hill ; and the 
old meeting-house was seized and occupied for a long 
time as a hospital for soldiers. An epidemic was rife 
among them, and across the road, behind some gnarled 
old willows, whose age no man temembers, were buried 
scores of poor fellows on the ground where stood the 
earlier church, and where now the verdant turf and the 
wild flowers and the shifting shadows of clouds rest 
gently upon their unmarked sepulchers. 


JOHN STUART MILL AND THE 
MACQUEARY CASE. 


By ARTHUR RERRD KIMBALL. 


e so-called MacQueary heresy case raised a 
different issue, or rather an old issue in a differ- 
ent way. from any other of the recent heresy cases. 
In Mr. MacQueary’s case the question raised was 
not one of disbelief so much as one of method of 
belief. The important points at issue in Mr. Mac- 
Queary's trial were the divine birth of the Saviour 
and his resurrection. Mr. MacQueary, according 
to his own statement, believes firmly in Christ’s 
divinity, which involves his divine origin or birth, 
and in the fact of a resurrection, though that resur- 
rection was not a bodily one. With brave frank- 
ness, Mr. MacQueary chose to exploit his peculiar 
way of believing these doctrines and others, and 
thus to challenge a decision of the diocese regard- 
ing his right to bi eve these doctrines in a different 
way from the conventional way. But the sugges- 
tion at once arises whether a clergyman who firmly 
believes certain doctrines is under obligation to 
explain the manner of his belief. Is not the im- 
portant thing the belief itself, and not the manner 
of the belief? Would it not be unfortunate if 
clergymen generally felt constrained to publish their 
theories of various abstruse theological questions 
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whenever, in the exercise of their rights as individ- 
ual thinkers, they chanced to reach their conclusions 
by unusual processes of reasoning? As a matter 
of fact, there are in the pulpit many clergymen, 
and have always been, to deny the obligation which 
Mr. MacQueary has felt himself under. 

Of course the objection which will be at once 
raised to the right of the clergyman to keep to him- 
self unconventional explanations of conventional 
doctrines is, that it involves a Jesuitical standard of 
ethics. People, it will be urged, will take it for 
granted that when a man says he believes the same 
things which they do, he implies that he believes 
them in the same way. Of course, if this objection 
were carried to an extreme in regard to all minor 
doctrines, it would end in a reduction to an absurd- 
ity. People have such different capabilities of 
thought, and do their thinking in such different 
ways, that any general exactness of belief is out of 
the question. The Jesuitical theory, then, can only 
apply to the cardinal doctrines of Christian belief. 
The distinction between what are and what are not 
cardinal doctrines is so difficult to define that it is 
next to impossible for a conscientious man to tell 
where latitude in manner of belief is allowable and 
where it is not. ; 

This very question, of the right of a clergyman 
to reach his conclusions by independent thinking, 
has been discussed by no less fair and able a critic 
than Jobn Stuart Mill. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Mill had a peculiar education. His father, 
the celebrated James Mill, brought him up to look 
upon all religions as alike mythological. By early 
predisposition he was as indifferent to the claims of 
Christianity as to those of Buddhism. John Stuart 
Mill was gifted. with a judgment of unusual fair- 
ness and with logical power of great acuteness. He 
has been, therefore, universally regarded as an ar- 
biter whose decisions count. In his inaugural ad- 
dress as Rector of the University of St. Andrew, 
delivered February 1, 1867, John Stuart Mill had 
these special words of advice for those young men 
in his audience who were intending to be clergy- 
men : 

Do not barter away your freedom of thought. 
Those of you who are destined for the clerical pro- 
fession are, no doubt, so far held to a certain num- 
ber of doctrines that if they cease to believe them 
they would not be justified in remaining in a posi- 
tion in which they would be required to teach sin- 
cerely. But use your influence to make these doc- 
trines as few as possible. 

“It is not right that men should be bribed to hold 
out against conviction—to shut their ears against 
objections, or, if objections penetrate, to continue 
professing full and unfaltering belief when their 
conscience is already shaken. Neither is it right, 
if men honestly profess to have changed some of 
their religious opinions, their honesty should as a 
matter of course exclude them from taking a part 
for which they are admirably qualified in the 
spiritual instruction of the nation. The tendency 
of the age, on both sides of the ancient border, is 
toward the relaxation of formularies, and a less 
rigid construction of articles. This very circum- 
stance, by making the limits of orthodoxy less defi- 
nite, and obliging every one to draw the line for 
himself, is an embarrassment to consciences. But I 
hold entirely with those clergymen who elect to re- 
main in the National Church so long as they are 
able to accept its articles and confessions in any 
sense or with any interpretation consistent with 
common honesty, whether it be the generally re- 
ceived interpretation or not. If all were to desert 
the Church who put a large and liberal construction 
on its terms of communion, or would wish to see 
those terms widened, the national provision for re- 
ligious teaching and worship would be left utterly 
to those who take the narrowest, the most literal, 
the purely textual view of the formularies; who, 
though by no means necessarily bigots, are under 
the great disadvantage of having bigots for their 
allies, and who, however great their merits may be 
—and they are often very great—yet, if the Church 
is improvable, are not the most likely persons to 
improve it. 

Therefore, if it were not impertinence in me 
to tender advice in such a matter, L should say, let 
all who conscientiously can remain in the Church. 
A church is far more easily improved from within 
than from without. Almost all the illustrious re- 
formers of religion began by being clergymen; but 
they did not think their profession as clergymen 
was inconsistent with being reformers. They 
mostly, indeed, ended their days outside the church 
in which they were born; but it was because the 
churches, in an evil hour for themselves, cast them 
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out. They did not think it any business of theirs 
to withdraw. They thought they had a better 
right to remain in the fold than those who expelled 


them.“ 


It will, of course, be noted that John Stuart Mill 
was discussing this question from the standpoint of 
a national church. But this does not really alter 
the applicability of his views to the voluntary 
church system of America. It is for the best in- 
terest of the community, he says in substance, that 
all earnest men, sincerely devoted to the cause of 
maintaining the spiritual life of th:ir countrymen, 
have the opportunity to work most effectively. 
That most effective opportunity is found in an 
established church organization. Independent 
liberal church movements are not, as a rule, last- 
ing. They are apt to die with the man who has 
started them. Here is the reason why the Church, 
as far as it is possible, should strive to keep within 
the fold and to utilize, in the pulpit or out of it, all 
men of earnest religious life, though the sense 


which they may put upon certain doctrines may 


not be strictly in accord with the sense in which 
they are ordinarily accepted. The same reason 
reversed appeals to the man who feels that he has 
a work to do through any church organization. It 
can rightly be his purpose to find as far as possible 
ground of agreement with church doctrine, rather 
than to magnify and accentuate, in his own think 
ing or publicly, points of disagreement. John 
Stuart Mill’s supreme test, in the most significant 
words in the quotation given above, is ability “to 


accept articles and confessions in any sense or with 


any interpretation consistent with common honesty, 
whether it be the generally received interpretation 
or not.” That is to say, if a man like Mr. Mac- 
Queary can truthfully and honestly accept the 
doctrine of Christ’s divine origin, or the doctrine 
of Christ's actual resurrection, such a man has, in 
John Stuart Mill's opinion, a perfectly good right to 
remain in the pulpit of an orthodox church, though 
he may not hold those doctrines in the sense in 
which tcey are generally received. If John Stuart 
Mill’s opinion be the right one, then Mr. Mac- 
Qaeary was under no obligation to make public the 
manner in which he held those doctrines. All 
that was necessary for him to decide was whether 
he did honestly believe them or not. 

This view of the question differs radically from 
the popular view. The general run of editorial 
comment upon the MacQueary case has been that, 
if Mr. MacQueary found himself at variance with 
the doctrines of the Episcopal Church as ordinarily 
accepted, it was his privilege and duty to leave 
that Church and to find one where such views were 
not innovations on established forms of belief. This 
snap judgment leaves out of the question all that 
John Stuart Mill has so admirably urged regarding 
the effectiveness of work within an established 
church organization, an organization with whose 
aims and methods the so-called heretical clergy- 
man is in closest sympathy. By following such a 
snap judgment, such a so-called heretical clergy- 
man deprives himself of the medium through which 
he can work most effectively, while the church is 
deprived of the most effective religious service 
which he can, probably, render. Suppose that such 
a so-called heretical clergyman can find no pulpit 
within an established church to indorse the meth- 
ods by which he reaches the same conclusions of 
doctrine which the church reaches—what then ? 
The only alternative left to him is to found an 
independent church movement. This may be a 
movement to exert a wide and strong religious 
influence, as notably in the cases of Professor 
Swing and Dr. Thomas, both of Chicago. But the 
question still must confront him, as it no doubt 
confronts both Professor Swing and Dr. Thomas, 
What will become of the movement after my death ? 
A church organization founded almost entirely on 
a single personality, no matter how strong that 
personality may be, has in it elements of great 
weakness. Such unique men are born, not made, 
and it is almost impossible to replace them. But 
while a movement may die, a church lives. It is 
the Church, not the greatness of any preacher, 
which is the hope of the world. 

Such complex considerations as these enter into 
the determination of questions like those raised in 
the MacQueary case. They apply alike in their 


general discussion and to an individual decision of 
personal duty regarding them. The purpose of the 
Church should be to keep all whom it consistently 
can within its organization. The purpose of the indi- 
vidual should be to remain within the Church organi- 
zation if he can conscientiously accept its essential 
doctrines. In the light of these reciprocal obliga- 
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tions, the question of the method of reaching the 
acceptance of essential Church doctrines is a subor- 
dinate one, and may safely be left to independent 
thinking and to individual consciences. 


ENGLISH CHURCH PROBLEMS. 


By ROBERT A. W oops. 


HE temperate decision of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the case of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln has put a quietus, for some time at least, to 
the controversy over ritualism in the Church of 
England. It is now pretty well settled that, within 
reasonable limits, there is to be liberty in English 
churches for clergymen so inclined to conduct 
services with a fullness of form and ceremonial. 
The controversy has been one between the two ex- 
treme sections of the Church, and has had no great 
interest for those holding intermediate positions. 
Whatever one might say about the merits of the 
question under English ecclesiastical law, the Arch- 
bishop's verdict very fairly expresses the feeling 
of the mass of Churchmen on the matter. 

One is somewhat surprised at first to find so 
clear a line of distinction between the High Church 
party and the. Ritualists. The authorities of the 
Church are mostly recruited from the High Church 
party, of course. They look askance at the Ritu- 
alists as being innovators, whether they regard the 
innovations as dangerous ornot. It was because of 
unfavorable views expressed in the past by the 
Archbishop and members of his court that Dr. 
King’s supporters were so reluctant to have the case 
come to trial. The separation of the two parties 
became most evident when some of the Ritualists 
suggested that they might even be compelled to 
join the movement for disestablishment if the de- 
cision went against them. 

The High Church party has, however, been 
- busily occupied with the controversy in its own 
ranks. But here, too, quiet is rapidly being re- 
stored. It is evident beyond all question that the 
body of young High Churchmen represented by 
the book Lux Mundi,“ and having its head- 
quarters at the Pusey House, Oxford, is the rising 
force in the Church of England. It has shown so 
much vitality that the attack made upon it, which 
at first seemed so strong, has already proved quite 
ineffective. This new movement has an especial in- 
terest because the Pusey House, which is a retreat 


for clergymen and not an educational establish- 


ment, was founded by Canon Liddon and others as 
a means of keeping up the influence of the Anglo- 
Catholic movement of 1840. The men at the 
Pusey House are not, indeed, disloyal to the earlier 
Oxford movement. But they try to unite the 
spirit of Pusey and Keble with the spirit of Kingsley 
and Maurice. The result is that, while the Pusey 
House men hold to the sacramental idea of the 
Church, they are most keenly alive to changing 
modern intellectual and social needs. The new 
High Church movement is hardly more important 
theologically than it is sociologically. It is surely 
a distinctively modern clerical house, which is the 
center of a large association—the Christian Social 
Union, described by Professor Ely in The Chris- 
tian Union not long ago—for close and unbiased 
study of social questions, and the editorial office 
of a high-class economic review. A church party 
which carries on a programme of this kind may 
seem to those on one side to be clinging to im- 
possible dogmas, and to those on the other to be 
endangering the essence of faith; but it is sure to 
attach several people to it for every one that its critics 
may turn away. At any rate, it is many years 
since any religious influence has been so strong 
among young Oxford men as that of Mr. Charles 
Gore and his friends. 


One who goes to England thinking of Kingsley 


and Maurice as the typical Broad Churchmen will 
be somewhat confused by the English use of the epi- 
thet Broad Church. The old Broad Church party 
has almost entirely disappeared, and a new one has 
taken its place. The new Broad Church party is 
very deeply affected by the scientific and critical 
spirit of the time. Many of its members take an 
extreme rationalistic position. Occasionally one 
hears Broad Charch preaching in which it is diffi- 
cult to find any characteristically Christian element 
at all. But this would be exceptional. Some of 
the finest instances of devotion and self-denying 
service are to be found among these men. Asa 
rule, they take an important part in the progressive 
social movements of the time, both within and with- 
out Church lines. 

An influential section of the party has of late 
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years been pushing forward a definite programme 
of Church reform in opposition to the increasing 
demand for disestablishment. They are trying to 
get realized the noble idea, as held by Dean Stanley, 
Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hill Green, and other 
great souls, of a truly national Church, a Church 
which should iuclude the whole religious life of the 
English people. Not long ago they brought out a 
little book on “Church Reform ” in the “ Imperial 
Parliament” series, published by Sonnenschein. 
It contains chapters by Canon Fremantle, the Rev. 
C. W. Stubbs, the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, the 
Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, and others. The changes 
proposed are that the people of a parish, irrespect- 
ive of religious denomination, should share with 
the clergymen in its government; that exchange of 
pulpits should be allowed between Anglican clergy- 
men and ministers of other bodies; that the distri- 
bution of Church funds should be equalized; that 
subscription on the part of the clergy be abolished ; 


that much greater freedom be allowed as to forms 


of service. 

Unfortunately, however, there does not seem to 
be much life in this movement. It seems as if it 
were ahead of its time. It gets no sympathy from 
the great body of Churchmen, and little from the 
Nonconformists, whose Puritan feeling against an 
established church seems to have grown no less in 
the course of generations. And even the Church 
reform party has become divided against itself. 
Some of its members, most concerned about the loss 
to the Church of many men who feel that they can 
no longer accept the creeds, want to urge at once 
the abolition of subscription. 
they, too, would gladly see the end of a test which 
they think results in the fettering of truth, are yet 
more anxious to see the political and ecclesiastical 
relations of the Church with the Nonconformists 
made right. This division of what was at first 
only a small force leaves it at present helpless. 
One could wish that some movement of the kind 
might reunite the Christian Church of England, and 
thus remove the necessity for disestablishment. 
But in any case the principles of the Church reform- 
ers will have their value, whatever form the Church 
may take in the future. 

While there is from one side this effort to save 
the National Church by making it more compre- 
hensive and democratic, there is a strong move- 
ment from the other side toward intrenching it in 
its present position by making it more hierarchical. 
This policy is promoted by an association called 
the English Church Union. The aim of the Union 
seems to be to retain for the Church all the privi- 
leges of establishment, but to get it freed from all 
the political responsibilities involved. Its pro- 
gramme includes the abolition of all jurisdiction of 
civil courts over ecclesiastical questions; strength- 
ening of clerical representation in general and 
local convocations; participation with the clergy 
in the government of parishes to be limited to 
communicants of the Church of England, and to 
such as will not confuse the rights of the clergy 
and the position of the laity ;” permission to cathe- 
dral chapters to reject those nominated to bishop- 
rics by the Crown. 

It is the clericalist policy advocated by the Eng- 
lish Church Union which explains why so many 
people with sympathies for the historic Church are 
compelled to regard the Church of England in its 
political relations as being quite hopeless. It is 
pretty generally acknowledged that disestablish- 
ment is sure to come. But the prediction of an 
English friend of mine, “that the Establishment 
will bury us all yet,” may possibly prove true. 
While the Irish question seemed to be working 
toward solution, it was commonly said that dises- 
tablishment would be the next question to come 
up. But now the Irish question, as a main issue 
at least, will probably have to be postponed, and 
the tendency is very strong for the social question 
to rise into first-rate importance in English pol- 
ities. Should this tendency continue to grow in 
strength, we shall see Parliament discussing ques- 
tions suggested by the demands of the English de- 
mocracy. And the question of disestablishment 
may have to wait its proper place on that list. 

The Low Church party is considerable in numbers 
but not great in influence. It now has a theologi- 
cal college at both the Universities. It is very 
earnest, but its earnestness is of a rather pietistic 
type. Its members do not often leave their con- 
ventional line of work, except now and then to 
call for the removal of some picture from a church, 
or for the cessation of some rite that seems to savor 
of popery. 

The different Nonconformist churches are just 


The rest, though 
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now displaying considerable activity. The Congre- 
gationalists have taken a decided forward step in 
the establishment of Mansfield College at Oxford 
and of a corresponding Mansfield House for work 
among the poor in the East of London. Among 
the Methodists the work and influence of the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes are very remarkable. He 
an the body of men whom he represents are 
carrying on a “forward movement” which in- 
cludes freedom in theology, a revival of enthusiasm 
in the religious life, and a courageous facing of the 
social evils of the time. These are also the watch- 
words of a large body of Congregational ministers, 
as well as of the “down grade Baptists under the 
able leadership of Dr. Clifford, of London. 

The movement in Scotland toward theological 
freedom and progress, which has taken so great 
strides of recent years, still continues. The posi- 
tion of Drs., Dods and Bruce, which was at first so 
violently assailed, becomes every day more secure. 
The controversy does not seem to have done harm 


to the Free Church, but only to have quickened its 


literary and practical activity. Critical study and 
theological discussion take very free scope now, and 
there is a disposition to allow a wide latitude of 
opinion within Church lines. There are in the 
Established Church of Scotland a few men of the 
same type as the English Broad Church men. A 
new undenominational religious paper is soon to 
begin publication. It is to be called The Modern 
Church.” It is to have the hearty support of the 
progressive leaders in the differentjchurches, and 
will give great attention to the work of the churches 
and to current religious and social movements. 

The evils connected with an established church 
are not so great in Scotland asin England. There 
is, for instance, free exchange of pulpits with the 
different nonconforming churches. The Establish- 
ment is neither so strongly opposed nor so strongly 
supported as in England. Yet every one seems to 
understand that it is only a matter of time till it 
shall cease to be. 


A MUNICIPAL LODGING-HOUSE. 


By ALFREp HOUdhTON CLARK. 


Pe police captain of Station 5 in Boston in- 
formed me that the Wayfarers’ Lodge was 
not under the control of the Police Department, but 
under that of the Overseers of the Poor; and, giv- 
ing me one of the blank applications, told me to go 
to the Lodge, No. 30 Hawkins Street, at 6 p.m. 

The building, which was formerly a schoolhouse, 
is surrounded on two sides by a wood-yard, over 
which one sees from the street a large sign bear- 
ing the words “ Lodge for Wayfarers.” The en- 
trance is on the side, and the door, which has no 
latch, rings a loud bell as you enter. The first 
room on the left is filled with men, evidently eat- 
ing their supper. The next contains the office; 
and here we find the Superintendent, Mr. Edward 
Riley, who kindly gives the following facts: The 
Overseers of the Poor are a board of twelve citi- 
zens. ‘There is no salary attached to the position, 
and four are elected every year. This institution, 
says Mr. Riley, was opened in 1879, and at the 
same time police station lodgings were abolished. 
Previous to that year these stations accommodated 
from 45,000 to 50,000 lodgers each year. At 
present, under the work-test. the number coming 
to the Lodge is not over 30,000. 

The force required to run the concern is twenty- 
two, comprising a superintendent, clerk, night man, 
cook, two assistants, four teamsters, and twelve 
men to put in the wood. Hatchets, saws, and 
horses to the number of six dozen each are kept on 
hand. The hatchet-handles, saw-frames, and 
horses are all made in the building. 

The Lodge has the city contract for supplying 
all public buildings, the Fire Department, schools, 
etc., with wood, on requisition from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings. The general public 
patronizes the wood-yard to a great extent, as the 
wood is of better quality than the average, and is 


delivered free, though the prices are not so low as 


to underbid private citizens. 
are sold in the year. 

When a man wants to stop here over night he 
must present himself at a police station, where he 
is given an application, stamped by the police in red 
ink. ‘This he presents to the clerk at the office of the 
Lodge, who takes in his appearance at a glance and 
enters his name, age, etc., and gives him either a red 
or a green check and directs him downstairs to the 
disrobing department. If a new applicant, he is given 
a red check, which means that his clothes are to be 
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tied into a bundle and thrown into a steam boiler, 
where steam at twenty five pounds pressure soon 
destroys forever all disease germs, as well as those 
little creatures which commonly infest the man of 
the lower stratum. If the check is green, he has 
only to tie his clothes into a bundle and hang them 
on a numbered hook in the clothes-room. This 
room is twenty-five feet square, and contains the 
steam boiler in one corner, while from the ceiling 
hang 175 iron hooks. Here the man strips to the 
skin, a brass check containing bis number is tied 
about his neck, and he walks into the bathroom, 
where fifteen long tubs of hot water await him. 
The floor is cemented as well as bricked, and the 
walls whitewashed throughout the basement. so per- 
fect cleanliness is preserved. This room also con- 
tains three set tubs in which the men may wash 
their clothing, and a long sink for the hands. As 
soon as the man is well washed and scrubbed he 
gets into a clean night-rhirt and goes upstairs to 
bed, carrying with him his hat and boots. There 
are three large dormitories containing fifty cot- 
beds each, also two smaller rooms, one of which 
has nine iron beds with mattresses, for special 
cases in which men are seen to be of good breeding. 

In the morning the man receives his clothes, and, 
taking a saw or a hatchet, goes into the long wood- 
yard, where one hundred neat piles, each containing 
a foot of cord · wood and asaw-horee. await his attack. 
On finishing this task he goes to the counter in the 
waiting - room and receives as much as he can eat. 
Tben he goes out into the world again to look for 
work. If be wants a dinner he must return at ten 
and saw till twelve, and from four to six for 
supper. 

But the scope of this institution is much wider 
than merely the care of the transient wayfarer ; 
men with families who become destitute are given 
work, for which they receive orders on the City 
Grocery Store for provisions and fuel. 

Boston is divided into six districts, each having 
its physician and its daily visitor. Every case of 
destitation is promptly cared for as soon as found, 
and if the family contains an able-bodied male he is 
given a card which ing ures support for such time 
as the visitor judges necessary. Non-residents are 
cared for the same as residents, and the State is 
notified and the expense charged to its treasury as 
long as the city bas to keep them. An experienced 
official is paid $1 800 per year to decide between 
city and State cases. 

The Lodge is closed at 10 P. u., and if a case of 
destitution should be found after that hour or at 
an inconvenient distance tbe police are authorized 
to purchase provisions or fuel anywhere and charge 
same to the Overseers. 

The kitchen of the Lodge is supplied from the 
city grocery, excepting the bread, which is baked 
at the Temporary Home for Women, which also 
does the washing of the Lodge. 

The opening of the Wayfarers’ Lodge was a 
great boon to the Police Department, for previous 
to 1879 the stations during cold weather were 
packed closely with men who were for the most 
part offensive to nearly all of the senses and fairly 
crawling with vermin, so that the station officials 
were nearly suffocated; and as for keeping the 
cells clean, it was a disagreeable and herculean task. 
Now this is all done away with, and it is a fact 
that many men possessing ample means resort to 
the Lodge for a night in order to bave their clothes 
rid of the vermin which they have accidentally 
acquired. The only thing which utterly destroys 
these parasites without injuring the clothing is 
steam at twenty-five pounds to the square inch. 

The feat of sending out a hundred or more men 
each day, cleansed and well fed. is a benefit to the 
public whicb can only be appreciated by one who 
understands what an important problem is involved 
in the bunger and filth of a great city. 

The superintendent tells me that some years ago 
the novelist, W. D. Howells, presented himself at 
the desk under an assumed name, took his red 
check, and was scrubbed, sent to bed, and made to 
saw his foot of wood before breakfast; all of which 
was charmingly described in the course of a year. 
A reporter for a New York daily went through 
the process until it came to sawing the wood, when 
oo was seen to pay the man at his side to do it for 

im. 

I watched the registration of the men as they 
came in, and noticed two or three facts. A major- 
ity of the applicants were young men, and at least 
three-fourths of the number were born in Ireland. 
One or two looked dangerous, and a half-dozen 
were under the ir fluence of liquor. These latter 
cases are refused lodgment if badly affected, for 
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they are so apt to have the “horrors” at about 
midnight, and disturb the peaceful slumbers of 
their sober brethren. 

The house does not require the presence of the 
police to enforce discipline. and, in spite of the pre- 
dictions of the early critics, only two men have 
been brought to court in ten years for disturbance. 

The sale of wood pays two thirds of the running 
expenses, so that altogether there is hardly an in- 
stitution in Boston which does as much good for the 
outlay as the Wayfarers’ Lodge. 


THE LAST OF THE EAST INDIAN 
ADVENTURERS. 


By Henry BRUCE. 


— to the opening of the Suez Canal, to 
the transfer of the government, after the 
Matiny, from the East India Company to the 
Qieen, and to various other causes. the age of mad 
adventure in India, when it was still possible for a 
man to rise by his fortune or by his personal quali- 
ties to the highest station, has forever passed away. 
The last of the conspicuous adventurers was Col - 
onel Meadows Taylor, and it happened that in the 
dawn of my own life I was brought into contact 
with his latest years. 

Colonel Taylor was born in Liverpool, in the 
year 1809. In 1824, at the age of fifteen, he was 
sent out to Bombay by way of the Cape, as an 
office boy or a partner in a firm which, when he 
reached Bombay. proved to have no existence. 
He found himself in a situation to try his mettle; 
but he had plenty of it, and after many 
adventures he obtained, through high friends 
and through his own merit, a commission in 
the army of his Highness the N:zam. It may not 
be at all known in this country that the Nizam 
is the greatest of all the one hundred and 
fifty protected sovereigns of India. The monarchy 
was founded by a certain wonderful old Nizam- 
ool-Moolk who died in 1748, at the age of one 
hundred and four. It was built up out of the 
southernmost ruins of the Delhi Empire. and at this 
day it fills the best part of the Deccan, and amounts 
in population and in area to about three times the 
size of Portugal or of Scotland. The parting words 
of young Taylor’s Bombay patron were: “As soon 
as you have proved that you can be useful, you will 
be made useful. Now go.” ä 

For two years Taylor proved assiduously to the 
Nizam's government that he could be useful, and 
in 1826 he was appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of the southwest district of the country, containing 
an area of from ten to twelve thousand square miles, 
and a population of more than a million souls. 

He was free now, and his own master. He took 
his farewell of the Resident and of the Nizam's 
minister, old Chundoo Lall, who both gave him 
good advice, but little that he prized so much as 
Mr. Palmer’s. A wonderful man, according to 
Taylor, was this Mr. Palmer, whose father had 
been secretary to Warren Hastings, and had mar- 
ried one of the Princesses of the House of Delhi, 
whatever that might have meant—at the outbreak 
of the Mutiny I believe that there were twelve 
hundred Imperial Princesses of the blood. His 
grand-looking old mother, the Begum Sahib, blessed 
me, and tied a rupee in a silk handkerchief around 
my arm, praying the saints to have me in their holy 
keeping; and I started on my journey, accom- 
panied by my escort of police, and reached Su- 
dasheopett on the fourth day. I had not completed 
my eighteenth year.” 

Multitudinous were the duties of the young 
Superintendent in his bungalow by the mango 
grove at Sudasheopett, sole executive of a district 
two hundred and fifty miles in length, with a force 
of fifty mounted and one hundred and fifty foot 
police to govern it withal. At the best it was little 
that one boy, coming after centuries of Moslem 
tyranny, could do to disentangle the snarl of life 
for his poor people. Yet this little he manfully set 
himself to do. 

Much of his time had to be spent in traveling 
through the length of his narrow province, and in 
his first progress of this sort an incident occurred 
which affected him deeply. On the day he reached 
Tooljipoor—a place, by the way, which, possibly 
because of this experience, always had a peculiar 
fascination for him, and where he has laid the 
scene of his most elaborate romance—he was mys- 
teriously accosted by a Brahman, who begged to be 
allowed to construct his horoscope. A long life 
was the prophecy, with deep sorrows and joys, and 
love, and blessings and losses of children. Never 
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should he be poor, nor ever rich, though much, 
very much money should pass through bis bands. 
Not long should he now be with them, but should 
become a Rajah, and govern a large country to the 
south, and after many years be should return and 
once more rule over them. Let him fear nothing, 
for his destiny was under the planet Jupiter!” 

That same evening at Tooljipoor his tent was 
besieged by hundreds upon hundreds of pilgrims 
and travelers, crying aloud to their father for 
justice against the flour-sellers, who so mixed their 
flour with sand that it was uneatable. His pro- 
cedure in this case illustrates some of the exigen- 
cies and methods of paternal rule in India. 
Having found the complaint to be well founded, he 
sent for the flour-dealers, who, expecting orders, 
came with their flour and their weights and their 
scales, and seated themselves cross-legged in a long 
row on the grass before his tent. Let him con- 
tinue: | 

% Now,’ said I, gravely, each of you are to 
weigh out a seer [two pounds] of your flour; 
which was done. 

“Ia it for the pilgrims ?’ asked one. 

No.“ said I, quietly, though I had much dif- 
ficulty to keep my countenance, ‘ you must eat it 
yourselves.’ 

“They saw I was in earnest, and offered to pay 
any fine I imposed. : 

Not so!’ I returned; ‘you have made many 
eat your flour, why should you object to eat it 
yourselves 

„They were horribly frightened, and, amid the 
jeers and screams of the bystanders, some of them 
actually began to eat, sputtering out the half- 
moistened flour, which could be heard crunching 
between their teeth. At last some of them flung 
re on their faces, abjectly beseeching par- 

on. 

4 Swear!’ I cried, ‘swear by the holy mother 
in yonder temple, that you will not fill the mouths 
of her worshipers with dirt! You have brought 
this upon yourselves, and there is not a man in all 
the country who will not laugh at the bunnias 
[flour-sellere] who could not eat their own flour 
because it broke their teeth.“ 

But the young ruler had sometimes sterner 
work to do. One afternoon, when in camp at 
Ehhailee, a young Brahman, covered all over with 
saber-cuts, was brought to him on a bloody couch. 
After the barber had dressed his wounds, he re- 
covered sofficiently to tell his story. The night 
before, the Rajah, so called, or Baron, of Kar- 
rumkote had attacked and plundered his house, 
and killed his father, his uncle, and his d- 
mother; on the following night the bold — 
was intending to attack the village of Cooloor. 

There was no time to be lost. Kurrumkote was 
thirty miles distant. Meadows Taylor had with 
him fifteen available men. Of these, four had to 
be left for the protection of the threatened village. 
The Baron was reported to be now here, now there, 
and much time was Jost in scouring the country for 
him. Then, late at night, it was conjectured that the 
Baron had heard of the wounded Brahman being 
brought to Ebhailee, and had retired to his castle. 
Meadows Taylor determined to make a dash at 
Kurrumkote. He had now eleven men, two of 
these grooms stuck upon baggage-ponies. 

The village, with its loopholed and bastioned 
walls, looked very strong as the little party rode up 
in the wan twilight of early morning. For a 
while they halted in the mango grove; when the 


gates were opened to let the cattle out for pasture 


they rode boldly in. Matchlocks were angrily 
seized, but no one attempted to fire on the intruders. 
„Who are you?” Tired travelers who intend to 
rest here for a while.“ We will send word to the 
Baron.” No, I will speak to him myself,” and 
up the main street they rode. The parapets be- 


came thronged with excited soldiers summoning 


the intruders to return, but the intruders chose to 
ride on to the castle, where the flankeys had excit- 
edly gathered on the steps. “My master is asleep, 
and I dare not disturb him.” “I must see him at 
once; if he does not come I shall go in myself.“ 
Much flurry among the flankeys. Presently one 
of them entered and returned with the Baron, a fair 
young man who was tying a handkerchief about 
his head. What do you want in my town, which 
no Feringhee has entered without my leave?“ 
“You are my prisoner [ this, stooping down, in 
the Baron's ear], and must come with me; if you 
or your people resist I will drive my spear through 
your body. Now we will go, if you please.” Back 


they turned and rode down the main street, the 
Baron walking obedient before Taylor’s horse. 


in 
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Walls and housetops were thronged with armed 
men, gesticulating wildly and calling to each other, 
who yet did nothing, noticing Taylor's long hog- 
spear within six inches of their Baron’s back. At 
the gate the Baron told his men not to follow, as 
he should quickly return. Once outside, Now, 
Bhudrinath, let the Sahib ride; and the Baron 
mounted at the spear's point, while Bhudrinath 
scrambled up behind with a merrylaugh. All this 
barely in time, for the garrison, seeing the turn of 
things, discharged a regular volley, which knocked 
up the dust in clouds behind the galloping horse- 
men. 

So for three years he kept up his exertions. His 
lonely evenings were employed in studying the ver- 
naculars and in teaching himself Italian and draw- 
ing. Barely, by riding one or two hundred miles, 
could he get a little English society. On one such 
occasion he met, at the table of the Shorapoor Col- 
lector, some of his old shipmates on the Upton 
Castle, and appreciated their astonishment at find- 
ing Baxter’s boy” transformed into a grave po- 
litical agent for the whole of the Nizam’s frontier. 
Hard work he must have had in plenty, but far 
more of delight in this wild, free life. During his 
last year he became almost frantic over his discov- 
ery of Thuggee—but the Thugs and their ways, 
and Colonel Taylor’s detection of them, and the 
book he wrote about them, make, as Mr. Kipling 
would say, another story, and may form the subject 
of a separate article. | 

Years followed, long years of joy and of sorrow, 
of striving and of failure. There is littie to record. 
Once the brother of the new young Nizam sulked, 
and went off to Goolburgah and fortified himself 
in the Treasury, and Lieutenant Taylor did good 
service in beleaguering him into submission, and 
was hailed by his soldiers as Mahadeo Baba,“ 
“Son of the Great God,” a soubriquet which al- 
ways clung to him. In other ways, too, than the 
reduction of recalcitrant brothers, he rendered im- 
portant and delicate services to the Nizam, but 
somehow he had no faculty of success, and now, as 
ever, it was Taylor who did things and others who 
got rewarded for them. In 1832 he married Mary 
Palmer, the granddaughter of Warren Hastings’s 
secretary and of the Imperial Delhi Princess, and 
blessings and losses of young children rapidly fol- 
lowed. | 

Very memorable to him was a season which he 
spent on the Neilgherry hills with Lord William 
Bentinck and Mr. Macaulay. Towards the Gov- 
ernor-General he had personal reasons for grati- 
tude; but he fell completely under the fascination 
of Macaulay’s conversation. Strangely pathetic, 
tragic even, is his bitter reflection that had he been 
among such men always, he would have been very 
different. 

On returning to the Deccan, braced, perhaps, by 
the society he had enjoyed, he began a novel on 
the subject of Thuggee, at the suggestion of young 
Mr. Bulwer. The novel was duly written, as a 
novel might be expected to be written in an Indian 
cantonment. It consumed his final energies. He 
was rapidly breaking up, and nothing but a home 
voyage could save him. By his personal intercession 
with Lord William Bentinck, he had secured a re- 
versal of the law which prohibited home furloughs 
to the Nizam’s officers, and in January of 1838 left 
Bombay. 

Young Taylor, not yet thirty, returned to Eng- 
land through mad adventures on the Indian Ocean, 
in Arabia, and in Egypt. He was uproariously 
received by home friends. He published his 
„Confessions of a Thug,” and made a considerable 
sensation in such society as was then represented 
by Lady Blessington and Lady Morgan. How the 
poor local officer expanded toward such privileges, 
and mellowed and ripened in the company of his 
equals, may be imagined. 

From 1841 to 1853 Colonel Taylor was Resi- 
dent at Shorapoor. This was a tiny kingdom to the 
southwest of Hyderabad, and tributary to the Nizam. 
The people were pure Beydurs, of the noblest and 
most uncivilized blood in India. Taylor was the 
ruler of the kingdom and the guardian of the little 
king. It is these twelve years at Shorapoor which 
formed the significant portion of our hero’s life. 
There is a completeness about the story which 
makes one hesitate to give any fragment of it here. 


Every element of tragedy, of pathos, of humor, and 


of romance is present, and there are scenes which 
read like a section from the wildest pages of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” 

„The English had just been paring off five prov- 
inces from the Nizam’s dominions. To the com- 
mand of one of these—the huge province of Beeder, 
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including his old jurisdiction when a boy magis- 
trate at Sudasheopett—Colonel Taylor was, in 
1853, appointed. Into the details of the four years 
that followed we cannot enter. 

He now once more visited his favorite resort of 
Tooljipoor. On the day of his arrival an aged Brah- 
man entered his tent and sat down quietly in acorner; 
then, seeing that he was alone, came up to the table, 
peering closely into his face as he leaned on his 
staff, and asked if he were Taylor Sahib who came 
there years before. It was the astrologer, claiming 
the fulfillment of the prophecy. Yes, in the twenty- 
five years past Taylor had married and lost 
wife and dear children; had been regent, if not 
rajah, of a country to the south; and he was not 
rich, though /akhe had passed through his hands; 
and now, by the strangest collocation of accidents, 
which we have omitted to narrate, he had returned 
with great splendor to rule over his old people. 

The crowning triumph of Colonel Taylor's life 
was yet to come. When, in March or April of 
1857, the evil wind of the native year 1914 began 
to blow, which was to see the fated termination 
of the century of English rule, he received count- 
less warnings to fly from India, as it was not he 
whom the nationalists wished to hurt. A few 
months later, when the agony of the Mutiny had 
commenced, the huge, ungarrisoned, disaffected 
province of Behar lay like a wedge between the 
distriets already in flames and the southern districts 
that might yet be saved. If the rebellion entered 
Benar, all was lost. No troops could be spared 
for it, and there was probably not another English- 
man who could have crossed the Godavery without 
an army. Colonel Taylor was ordered to go into 
Behar and hold on there by his eyelids. For three 
months he held on, until the rebellion was extin- 
guished in the north and the danger was over. 

Colonel Tavlor’s work in India was at length 
ended. In 1860 he went home, by Malta, where 
his children and his aged father were awaiting 
him, and through Italy, where he was childishly 
delighted at being everywhere hailed, in conse- 
quence of his white helmet with its scarlet, gold- 
edged puggeree, as “Il Generale Inglese.“ At 
Civita Vecchia he encountered a typical Yankee. 
„Air you a Ingine general, sir? Wal, sir, you 
air very fair for Ingy, you air. If you was to 
come to our country, they wouldn’t know you for 
an Ingine ; no, sir, they would not, I tell you, sir.” 
Ok the latter years of Colonel Taylor’s life, 
which were passed in England, and of his admi- 
rable novels. Tara,” Seeta, etc., it is not for me 
to speak. We ought to remember that, until Rud- 
yard Kipling arose, Colonel Taylor was the one 
Indian writer. He returned to India in 1875, very 
feeble, as the guest of Sir Salar Jung, the Prime 
Minister of the Nizam; and he died at Mentone 
in 1876. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
XIV.—THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


— has stated the relation of great, 
original minds to the spirit of the age in which 
they live in these words: The artist, it is true, is 
the son of his time; but pity for him if he be its 
pupil, or even its favorite! Let some beneficent 
divinity snatch him, when a sackling, from the 
breast of his mother, and nurse him with the milk 
of a better time, that he may ripen to his full stat- 
ure beneath a distant Grecian sky. And having 
grown to manhood, let him return, a foreign shape, 
into his century; not, however, to delight it by his 
presence, but dreadful, like the son of Agamemnon, 
to purify it.” Schiller himself, with his pure, high 
genius, well illustrates the identification of a man 
of genius with his age and at the same time his 
detachment from it. Upon every such mind the 
Time Spirit is a powerful influence, but the Eternal 
Spirit is the source of truth. To express some part 
or aspect of absolute truth in the speech of the day 
is the task of all who express themselves powerfully 


‘through art; the truth does not belong to the time, 
because truth is for all time; but the form which 


it shall take, the language through which it shall 


find expression, are largely imposed upon the artist 


by the age in which he lives. 

Milton is perhaps the best English example of a 
powerful, original, and virile mind modified in ex- 
pression by the spirit of the age. He possessed in 
uncommon measure the clearness and fervor of 
conviction, the constant moral insight, the fixity of 
purpose, and the strenuousness of nature, denied to 
De Musset; he was strong in the inward impulse, 
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the self-sustaining power, denied to Gray; he was 
a resolute, solitary, creative man, who in any age 
would have illustrated Schiller’s ideal of a poet’s 
relation to his time. In any century he would have 
been both the son and the mentor of his time. 
For not only is the impress of his time distinctly 


visible in Milton’s work, but the successive stages 


of that time are recorded there. On this massive, 
isolated spirit the age stamped itself as distinctly 
as on the spirit of De Musset, but in a very differ- 
ent fashion. The great struggle of the seventeenth 
century in England was not simply reflected by 
Milton ; it suggested to a nature congenial with its 
aims and ideals themes kindred to the poet’s soul 
and deeply expressive of his time. Milton was the 
last of the great spirits of the English Renaissance ; 
with him ends the splendid outburst of the imagi- 
nation which began with Surrey and Wyatt. Dur- 
ing the first thirty years of his life he was under 
the spell of the Renaissance spirit; the spirit of 
freedom, of joy in life for the sake of activity 
rather than for mere pleasure, of a noble harmony 
of truth with beauty. This was the period of Mil- 
ton’s purest poetic activity; the activity which finds 
its impulse in self-expression and sings out of sheer 
fullness of heart. In these years were written the 
„Hymn on the Nativity,“ L’Allegro,” II Pense- 
roso, “ Lycidas,” the fragments of the “ Arcades,” 
and the masque of “Comus.” These pieces have 
a certain noble beauty, a mingled majesty and love- 
liness, which to not a few lovers of the poet reveal 
his genius at the moment of most perfect expres- 
sion. When Sir Henry Wotton, a man of finest 
discernment and no mean poet, read the Comus, 
he characterized it, in a letter to Milton, as “a 
dainty piece of entertainment, wherein I should 
much commend the tragical part if the lyrical did 
not ravish me with a certain Doric delicacy in your 
songs and odes; whereunto I must plainly confess 
to have seen yet nothing parallel in our language.“ 
The freshness and originality of beauty of the 
work of this period can be appreciated only by those 
who are familiar with earlier and contemporary 
English versifieation; and there are many who re- 
gard the Comus as the poet's finest and truest 
work; the work most perfectly illustrative of the 
highest qualities of his genius. 

But these studious and peaceful years of youth 
were ended with the civil war which called Milton 
home from Italy and made him, in a sense, the 
servant of a party instead of the prophet of a truth. 
For twenty years he was in the stormy atmosphere 
of the Puritan revolution, and the pen that had 
written the matchless song to “Sabrina fair” was 
concerned mainly with fierce, rancorous, often 
bratal polemics. How many of these pamphlets 
we should be glad to detach from the great name 
of Milton! Then came the overturning of the 
Restoration, the disappearance of the Puritan 
dream of government, and the seclusion of the 
poet from active life. Once more the imagination 
was free of wing, and the great theme that had 
been nourished through the storm of years, that 
had grown clear and expanded in majestic symme- 
try in that mighty stir of conviction and emotion, 
became the epic of Paradise Lost.” The great 
work and its companion work accomplished, the 
poet, old, blind, and fallen upon evil times, told 
the story of his own old age in Samson Agonistes.” 
At every stage the spirit of the age is traceable; 


indeed, every decade may be said to have left its 


mark; and yet of all English poets Milton was, in 
some sense, the most detached and solitary ! 

Milton was a man of intense moral nature, and 
of lofty and massive mind; in any age he would 
have been serious, earnest, and of a religious tem- 
per. The spirit of his age at first fostered and 
emphasized the poet’s natural traits and qualities ; 
so near was he for a time to that spirit that he be- 
came its pupil and servant, and so fell from his 
estate of poet to the very disastrous and demoral- 
izing drudgery of a partisan. Bat when the spirit 
of the age, as it touched this essentially great soul, 
changed, he remained steadfast. He had once been 
stimulated into compliant expression of the passion 
of the hour; he was now inspired by opposition to 
illustrate ideas of life in sublime antagonism to 
those which had become triumphant about him. 
For the spirit of the age works in many ways, and 
those who oppose it owe no less to it than those 
who move with it. Carlyle illustrates this complex 
influence of the spirit of the time quite as impress- 
ively as Milton, with whom, as with Cromwell, he 
had a certain kinship of nature. 

A great writer must have some share of universal 
truth, some great thought which depends in no 
sense upon his own time; but for the form which 
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that truth shall take the greatest must depend upon 
his age. He cannot write with the amplitude and 
splendor of Shakespeare before Shakespeare's time, 
because the language is not ready for him; he can- 
not state the principles of criticism clearly and log- 
ically before Dryden’s time, because English prose 
has not yet been fashioned to do his work. Born 
in the tenth century, the poet cannot express the 
mighty life of the sixteenth century; nor plunged 
in the fierce strife of the seventeenth century can 
he know the breadth of view and tolerance of 
spirit of the nineteenth century. Each age has its 
spirit ; there is some truth which it illustrates and 
emphasizes above all other truths, some lesson 
which it teaches, or some aspect of life which it 
brings into clear light. The spirit of the age may 
be progressive or reactionary; the fact remains 
that, whatever its character, it is one of theshaping 
influences in the forming of great minds. It will 
inspire a Shelley and a Newman, a radical and a re- 
actionary, at the same moment. In one age it will 
use the drama and in another the novel. In Dick- 
ens, Gogol, Daudet, Valdes, he who runs may read 
the spirit of his time. To be immersed in it, to be 
penetrated by it, to comprehend and express it, is 
part of the function of every great artist; to hold 
up beside it universal truth and make the brief 
hour of time tributary to and significant of eternity 
is the whole of his work. Thus he is at once the 
son of his time and its master. 


A MASSACHUSETTS GENTLEMAN. 


NE of the classics among the books of advent- 
ure in the English language is R. H. Dana’s 
„Two Years Before the Mast,” which nearly fifty 
years ago gave its young author a world-wide repu- 
tation, and which is still widely read. Like many 
another man who has won fame along some special 
line, Mr. Dana’s accomplishments in other direc- 
tions, as a lawyer and statesman, have been some- 
what obscured in the popular mind by his earlier 
success as a traveler and author. His biography, 
by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, which has lately 
been published in two volumes,’ is not only an 
instructive and entertaining commentary on the 
men and affairs of New England in anti-slavery 
and Civil War times, but it clearly shows that Mr. 
Dana was a man of marked talent and of striking 
character. Indeed, any man must have been who 
could make between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-one the perilous voyage around Cape Horn 
and back, and write so lasting an account of it as 
he did. The present biography, which is written 
very simply, very clearly, and with every indica- 
tion of fidelity to truth, sheds some striking light 
upon the character of Boston society during the 
Civil War and the days of perplexity and dissen- 
sion that preceded it. The fact is that Massachu- 
setts, and particularly Boston, was not altogether 
the center of unselfish patriotism which in these 
days we might naturally think it to have been. The 
wealthy, influential, and aristocratic society of 
Boston was more or less in sympathy with the 
Southern slave-holding aristocracy, on account of 
very close commercial ties. Mr. Dana was a suc- 
cessful and eminent member of one of the leading 
families of Massachusetts, and by breeding, inclina- 
tion, and education was an aristocrat; but by moral 
sense he was constantly pushed towards democracy. 
The result was that during the Fugitive Slave Law 
difficulties in Boston, he very heroically followed 
his conscience rather than his social inclinations, 
and defended the negroes in some of the fugitive 
slave cases with such skill and ability as to lose 
some of his aristocratic friends, while he won the 
admiration and applause of all manly patriots. All 
through the biography one may read between the 
lines an account of the struggle that was constantly 
going on in his heart between his aristocratic tastes 
and his democratic priuciples. While he believed 
with all his heart in the principles of democracy, 
the personal peculiarities and lack of polish and 
cultivation in President Lincoln made him honestly 
unable to appreciate the great human qualities of 
Lincoln, which have so endeared him to thé Ameri- 
can people, as they now look back on his heroic 
and lovable personality in its true perspective. It 
is very curious and interesting, for instance, to read 
to-day such a passage as the following from Mr. 
Dana’s diary : 
(1863, March 9.) As to the politics of Washington, 
the most striking thing is the absence of personal loy- 
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alty to the President. It does not exist. He has no 
admirers, no enthusiastic supporters, none to bet on his 
head. If a Republican convention were to be held to- 
morrow, he would not get the vote of a State. He does 
not act or talk or feel like the ruler of a great empire 
in a great crisis. This is felt by all, and has got down 
through all the layers of society. It has a disastrous 
effect on all departments and classes of officials, as well 
as on the public. He seems to me to be fonder of de- 
tails than of principles, of tithing the mint, anise, and 
cummin of patronage and personal questions, than of 
the weightier matters of empire. He likes rather to 
talk and tell stories with all sorts of persons who come 
to him for all sorts of purposes, than to give his mind 
tothe noble and manly duties of his great post. It is not 
difficult to detect that this is the feeling of his Cabinet. 
He has a kind of shrewdness and common sense, mother 
wit, and slipshod, low-leveled honesty, that made him a 
good Western jury lawyer. But he is an unutterable 
calamity to us where he is. Only the army can save 
us.” 

‘Ts it or not a defect in our system, the want of 
personal responsibility? There is no one responsible 
for the legislation of Congress. It is such as the ma- 
chine grinds out. This President has no Cabinet, in 
the proper sense. They do not act as a unit, and carry 
their united weight for their measures. On the con- 
trary, I found them freely disclaiming responsibility 
for leading measures of the Government, and even de- 
nouncing them. This average, irresponsible result may 
do well where you wish to get the average wish or 
opinion of constituents; but in administration of af- 
fairs of state, I think more of the personnel than I used 
to. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, 
[Portrait taken about the time of his famous Two Years Before the 
Mast voyage.] 


Jadged by the standards of to-day, Dana’s must 
have been a difficult character to manage. His 
school days show this, or else he was most unfort- 
unate in the teachers into whose hands he fell. 
At the first school he attended, while not yet eight 
years old, he had his ear nearly torn off by an 
enraged schoolmaster. At the second school in 
which he was a pupil, he was so brutally feruled on 
both hands that the master was turned out of office. 
In his freshman year at Harvard he took part in a 
college brawl—in those days called a rebellion— 
which led, justly or unjustly, to his suspension. 
This facility of coming into collision with people 
whose tastes and character he was not in full sym- 
pathy with followed him all through life. Although 
a man of great political ability, and with a record 
of influential achievement in politics, he had politi- 
cal differences with many of the great men of 
his day. 
England by President Grant, although eminently 
fitted by cultivation and character for the position, 
the little enmities which he had created among the 
politicians at Washington led to his rejection by 
the Senate, with the now famous condemnation 
ascribed to the elder Cameron, that he was “ one 
of those damn literary fellers.” Notwithstanding 
these infelicities, one cannot read this biography of 
Dana without being impressed with the belief that 
he was a warm friend, a pure-minded patriot, a 
man of keen literary taste, a skillful lawyer, an 
accomplished traveler, and, above all, an honorable, 
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cultivated gentleman—a kind of man of which we 
cannot have too many for citizens of this rushing 
country, where the amenities are somewhat apt to 
be sacrificed to the practicalities of life. 

We do not like to leave this readable biography 
without quoting an anecdote which shows not only 
that Mr. Dana had a genial sense of good humor, 
but also that that much-maligned newspaper char- 
acter, the interviewer, is not altogether a product 
of these later days of journalism: 


‘December 9. Arrived at Philadelphia at three 
o’clock. ... I went to the United States Hotel, or- 
dered a fire in my room, and after dinner sat down 
to read over my lecture. While reading heard a loud 
knock at my door. Had hardly answered it before it 
burst open and in stumbled a short, fat, greasy- 
looking man, with a soiled neckcloth and wet, black 
hair, quite out of breath, and breathing like a por- 

oise. 

ee ‘Mr. Dana, I presume. Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., from 
Boston?’ Tes, sir.“ Lou lecture to-night before the 
Mercantile Library Association.’ ‘ Yes, sir, I hope to.’ 
‘Well, sir, I am Mr. , of the —. You may know 
the paper, if youdon’t know me.’ I told him I knew 
the paper by reputation. He then apologized, said he 
was out of breath, was large and tired, and took a 
chair. He told me that it was their custom to give a 
notice of the lecture in the paper of the next morning; 
that if they employed a reporter they could not set it 
up in season ; and, in short, that he would be much 
obliged to me if I would give him a sketch of my lect- 
ure for the press. 

J asked him if it was usual to do this. He assured 
me that it was,and was considered perfectly proper. 
Without more ado, he moved his chair up to the table, 
took off his great-coat and india-rubbers, drew from 
his pocket a roll of foolscap paper which he put on the 
table, took from another pocket an inkstand and 
quills, and proceeded to make a pen. He then desired 
me to give him the heads of the lecture, and, planting 
himself ready for action, said, American Loyalty ;” 
well, go on, if you please, sir.’ . 

“T told him what my first point was. ‘I shall put 
it in the third person,’ said he, and began repeating 


aloud, as he wrote, The lecturer opened with a happy 


allusion.’ ‘Now, go on, if you please, sir, and took 
down my first point. Done!’ said he, and looked up 
for some more. I then gave him the second head. 
Still muttering in the same undertone, ‘The orator 
next forcibly and clearly defined and illustrated —he 
took down my second point. The next paragraphs he 
varied by ‘Mr. Dana «roceeded,’ or Mr. Dana then 
eloquently,’ etc., and so on to the end. | 

% Now,’ said he, ‘a lecturer usually has some fa- 
vorite sentences, some pet forms of expression, or the 
like, some passages more highly wrought than the 
rest. Suppose you give me some of these. Select ’em 
for yourself.’ 

“This was a ridiculous position. I had some thought 
of breaking off with him, and telling him I did not 
quite like the manner of proceeding, but he was good- 
natured and seemed to depend upon it, and it was a 
difficult thing to do. 
which had been applauded in other places, and which I 
rather relied upon to hit the humor of the audience. 
That's it,’ said he, that's what I want. Now, sir, go 
on, if you please, sir.’ I then picked out two passages 
which he copied verbatim, introduced with phrases of 
‘ poetical,’ graphic, and the like, and one of them he 
prefaced by saying, as nearly as we could oatch his 
words, ‘and then copied from my manuscript.’ 

“As he was counting over his pages I observed that 
the first was numbered two. I told him he had made 
a mistake. ‘No, sir,’ said he, ‘I’m right. The first 
page has been set up.’ He felt in his pockets and 
poe a crumpled sheet, saying, ‘ Here it is, sir. 

thought I would read it to you,’ and on he went 
through a paragraph stating that last evening Mr. Dana, 
etc.—large audience—élite of the city—marked appro- 
bation—frequent applause—glowing with patriotism— 
gems of poetical effect,etc. ‘I have said, “ notwith- 
standing the bad walking,” for I don’t think it will rain’ 
—here he looked out of the window but it is safe to 
say the walking was bad.’ 

“JL asked what he would do if that was not true. 
Perhaps the audience would be thin, or I might fail, 
or get no applause. ‘Oh, never fear; it will be all 
— We'll take care of that, sir; that’s our look- 
out. 

“Here he jumped up, thanked me for my kindness, 
and off. 

In about an hour more he appeared again, blowin 
as before; he apologized, and * he had left his — 
shoes and umbrella. Before he went he pulled out 
another sheet from his pocket, and said, We've put 
a tail upon you, sir. We thought we would give it a 
fine ending,’ and he read off a concluding puff in which 
he apologized for reporting so little of a lecture so 
well deserving, etc. He took his leave, saying, ‘ This 
will all be ia type, sir, before eight o’clock.’ 

In one place, while I was reading to him, I used 
the phrase ‘ sovereignty of law.’ He muttered, ‘ Law, 
law; we've had that once; suppose we say people,’ and 
down went ‘sovereignty of the people’ instead. 

1 must do the man justice to say that he was at 
the lecture, and that there was some change made in 


his article, introducing a little more of the lecture, but 


the puffs seemed to be unaltered.” 


I told him I had some sentences 
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THE HOME 


A MISDIRECTED LETTER. 


HE wind was blowing through the streets 
with the fierceness of March, though 
the calendar said it was April. A 
timid, uncertain ring brought a member 
of the household to the door, who found 
standing on the stoop an old woman. Her dress 
gave every evidence of self-respecting poverty. Her 
face was wrinkled, but as though kindly smiles and 
sympathetic tears had been the tools used by 
Father Time to etch her life-history thereon. 
“Duze a lady named live here?” The 
name was so mispronounced that it was asked 


CH 


— 


again, and then hurriedly followed the reason of 


the call: “ She did not send this letther to the right 
place, to be shure ! This place is a coal - yard; shure, 
nobody lives at a coal - yard, she interjected, seem- 
ingly astonished that the location of the coal-yard 
was not known. “This letther,” she continued, 
holding out a letter the listener recognized as hav- 
ing mailed the evening before, “the posthman 
gave me to-day. Sometimes I resave a letther— 
not often, shure—and he knew this was me name, 
though I live at 52, and this is 122 ; and I tore it 
open, never looking, and when I read it, and it 
was to a milliner to come and make a hat, sez I 
to meself, Shure, this is Friday, now, and the lady 
will be disappointed, she wantin’ her hat for Sun- 
day; and I'll jist go over and tell her as she didn't 
know how to address the letther, and then I thought 
maybe —and here an appealing look came into 
the kindly face, and an entreating tone into the voice 
I was afeared that some gurl, who would be 
glad of the work, would lose it, bekase the lady 
thought as how she didn’t attind to her business ; 
and ye know she couldn't, shure, if she didn’t git 
yer letther.” 

The listener stood dumb. A walk of over a 
mile in that raw, fierce wind, to benefit two peo- 
ple whom she had uever seen! | 3 

“ You are very kind began the listener. 


Shure, what else are we here for but kindness ? 


’Deed, it might make a great difference all round; 
for if the gurl got this work, she might git more, and 
ye might not be so happy if ye did not have yer hat. 
I’ve seen a time I cared; it don’t matter now I’m 
old. I've got nothin’ to do now but the little 
things; me stren’th is gone, but not me heart, 
thank God! That's where it ever was. D'ye 
think ye can find the gurl, and give her the work ? 
Shure, I’d be glad to hunt fer her; I’ve lived on 
that street thirty years. Could I find her fer ye, 
d’ye think? She’d have time to make it to-morry, 
Satarday, and thin ye’d both be happy.” And the 
kindly face was full of hope and interest. 

And only the day before the world seemed so 
inhuman, so indifferent whether a brother stood 
firm or fell by the wayside! The kindly, shabby 
figure went down the street, never dreaming of the 


lesson she had taught. 


A WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE. 
A DAY IN THE HOUSE. 
VERY visitor to Washington approaches 


awe and reverence. The building is in 
itself impressive, and excites the imagi- 
nation. Visions of the dignified bodies 
assembied under its roof, giving the best energies 
of their minds to the affairs of this mighty people, 
make the heart beat faster. The scampering of a 
half-dozen ragged, careless negro children up the 
steps startles ene. What a desecration!” It is 
almost as though the sanctity of the Temple had 
been invaded. We enter the door feeling op- 
pressed with a sense of the majesty of the place. 
We almost listen for the eloquence of the voices 
long since silenced. The approach to the place 
where the history of the Nation is made every day, 
where life-histories are made and marred, rouses 


key, 


the Capitol the first time with a certain 


mixed feelings of pride and shame, joy and sor- 
row. The careless whistling of the doorkeeper at 
the foot of the stairs rouses us to a consciousness 
of the sentimentality that has almost mastered us. 
Throwing off the bonds of memory, we force the 
mind to grasp a few of the newspaper paragraphs 
that have aroused wrath and indignation against 
the men sitting in the rooms above. No! we re- 
member a celebrated photograph that revealed 
empty benches, and, having accomplished a mental 
balance, assume indifference and mount up- 
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ward to the rotunda. This room seems very 
familiar—so familiar as to make us uncomfortable. 
We know we have never been here: what gives us 
this sensation!. The photographs and engravings 
of the pictures about Washington Resigning his 
Commission,” “ Baptism of Pocahontas,” “Signing 
of the Declaration of Independence.” Above us 
the familiar dome. How correct our vision had 
been! The matter-of-fact crowds hurrying in 
either direction, as unresponsive to the place or sur- 
roundings as if on the street, clarify the mind. 
Here and there a couple or a group looking about 
with a degree of interest, but with that peculiar 
manner of the American anxious to see the next 
thing or go to the next place, as if he were promis- 
ing himself that he would come back, so would not 
take time for pleasure now, mark the universal 
characteristics. 

As we pass to the hall of statues, the former 
House of Representatives—1808 to 1857—mem- 
ories of the voices that have waked the echoes 
make the heart beat faster. Clay, Webster, Sum- 
ner, an eloquent host, have moved men’s hearts and 
brains under this roof, and the peculiar acoustic 
properties of the room seem almost à promise that 
some day a listening ear will catch some message 
of the silent voices. As we stand trying to recall 
the themes that had roused the thought and elo- 
quence of these makers of America, we are amused 
by the comical earnestness with which a guide 
places a party on the “whispering stones.” The 
experience for which these people came is to be 
realized. Carefully as though 
placing chessmen, the guide 
puts the members of his party 
on the specified stones, and, 
having placed them, says: 
„Now whisper!” No matter 
how intelligent the face, a men- 
tal blankness spreads over it, 
and at last, with more or less 
embarrassment and mental 
effort, the leader of the party 
will whisper into space, “ Do 
you hear me?” and, with more 
or less embarrassment, the list- 
ener will answer “ Yes!” After 
another tremendous mental 
effort, some other member of 
the party will whisper, “It is 
a fine day,“ and then all will 
turn and say, in various tones 
of excitement or enthusiasm, 
“Isn't it wonderful?“ or, 
„How queer! What makes 
it?” It is no exaggeration to 
say that this describes eight 
out of ten of the parties who visit this hall. 

Uniess we have been told, we may pass care- 
lessly a corner that every day of the session will be 
the Mecca of some hopeful waiter. It is the 
corner where the people who have some measure 
to urge on some Representative wait; they sit wait- 
ing for the moment when the man of destiny will 
appear, or signify that he will see them. Some- 


times the lobbyist is a man, sometimes a woman, 
sometimes a delegation on charitabie thoughts in- 
tent. An appropriation is needed for a building 
that cannot be erected without Government aid ; 
a school may need the public money to preserve it ; 
and these causes bring prominent people. While 
sitting here studying the crowds, two women came 
from the House end of the Capitol. It was evident 
that they were perfectly familiar with the machin- 
ery of the place; knew just where to go and whom 
to see. They had seen the man on whom they 
built their hopes, and he had assured them that 
next session their hopes would be realized. It 
was useless to expect any help from this ses- 
sion. Two more pathetic figures never waited for 
the future’s unfolding. No pen could portray the 
painful poverty of the would-be fashionable cos- 
tumes. The skirt of one dress dragged back till 
the wearer could hardly take a step; it was made of 
pieces of old dresses, a patchwork of shades of 
black; a wrap of one thickness of black, thin 
goods with a heavy fringe made one feel cold just 
to look at it, so inadequate was it to the season ; the 
crown of an English walking hat, with two shabby 
strings fastened at the back and brought under 
the chin, was on her head. Inquiry revealed only 
the surface of an every-day tragedy in that build- 
ing where “influence” is the recognized power. 
For five years those women have appeared on the 
first day of the session, and every day finds them 
present; about once a week an interview with the 
man who represents Providence is secured; every 
day they are just as hopeful that next week will see 
their claim before the House, until the last week of 
the session, when they listen with drawn faces and 
tightly clinched hands to the reasons why it must 
go over to the next session. The two women sit 
down on the sofa and go over the history of the 
session, and find many reasons why they did not 
succeed. How they live is a mystery. One-half 
the effort and patience expended in labor would se- 
cure a good living. The men vary in type as 
much as the wonien; from the man whose every 
movement indicates power, to the man who creeps 
out from some corner and cringingly sues for some 
word of hope, his thin gray hair and faded eyes 
adding to the picture of hopeless poverty. Having 
seen this, one realizes, as one listens drearily to the 
clerk reading in a rasping, monotonous voice, 
Bill 482,976, for the relief of John Smith, $3,000 
for corn delivered, etc., that somewhere the hap- 
piness, ii not the salvation, of perhaps a whole 
family rests on the passage of that bill. The vis- 
ion of the lobbyists rises up, and the most rigidly 
honest temperament is tempted to hope the bill 

will pass even if there is a doubt as to the condition 
and quantity of the corn. John Smith may be the 
man below, or perhaps the women in shabby black 
are John Smith’s wife and sister. A walk with 
and against a hurrying tide, and at last we stand in 


PATIENT LISTENERS. 


the gallery of the House of Rapresentatives. The 
shock to our imagination is painful. Where is the 
dignity, the culture, the intellectual stamp we had 
so vividly sketched in our mental vision ? The 
noise is so great as to cause confusion. What did 
it mean? Above the din is the voice of the clerk, 
to whom nobody apparently listens; men sit in 
groups talking, or singly, reading the newspapers, 
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writing letters, or apparently sleeping. Outside of 
the screen are groups standing, talking, and smok- 
ing, some stretched out full length on the lounges 
that are against the walls between the doors. 
When a member rises he may secure the attention 
of the presiding officer, but the probabilities are that 
when he next addresses the Chair, the Chair will be 
deep in the columns of a daily paper, or busily 
engaged in conversation with a member. On 
one afternoon, just as the shadows were growing 
long, a hush cane over the House; slowly, from 
smoking and cloak rooms, came the absent members 
to fill their seats. The dignity of a legislative 
body was then realized. But what did it mean? 
Why this hush and attention? There rose in the 
middle of the House a man of fine presence, with 
a resonant voice, who said: 

j ,“‘ Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, to which was referred the 
message of the President of the United States rela- 
tive to the death of General William T. Sherman, 
to report the resolutions I send to the desk for the 
immediate consideration of the House.” Not a 
sound broke the silence. Involuntarily one looked 
at the seats occupied by the Representatives from 
the Southern States, many of whom were ad- 
dressed by titles won in the Confederate army. 
Sympathy and deep feeling were apparent ; death 
and time had wiped out the line. The member, 
after reading the resolutions, made an eloquent 
address, closing with these words: 

Let us thank God for such a man in the midst 
of a gainsaying, gain-getting generation. His in- 
fluence is like the strong, pure breath of heaven 
from the everlasting hills! But he has gone from 
us! It becomes us to mark this epoch in the his- 
tory of our country by such tokens of respect as we 
can pay his memory. General Sherman is now 
camped on the other side. Already he has said 
‘Good morning!’ to his old commander, Grant. 
Once more he has shaken hands with Sheridan, 
and he has been welcomed, I doubt not, by Logan 
and McPherson. He has gone to his rest.” The 
shadows had deepened as the member sat down to 
give place to others. Every face expressed deep 
feeling. The last speaker was a Confederate Gen- 
eral, whose bent form, scholarly face and head 
would command respect everywhere. As, with 
clear enunciation, his voice filled the room, every 
heart grew tender at the words, The Confeder- 
ate soldier walks with. reverent step where sleep 
the Federal dead,” and as he took his seat, saying, 
„Mr. Speaker, I will not dwell longer, further than 
to say that I feel that the entire country, the South 
together with the North, the Confederate with the 
Federal, forgetting all of the feelings of the past, 
join in the deep grief which has befallen our 
country in the death of this distinguished man,” 
the listener feels that the lines that separate this 
Nation are geographical, not sectional, and that 
underlying all differences is a fraternal feeling 
deep, strong, and united. 

The war becomes a recent event when we see 
coming into the legislative halls men on crutches 
whose heads are still unstreaked with gray; when 
we see empty sleeves mark the man whose step is 
still vigorous, and the sacrifice was made in the 
war, we are told. A speech from a man who 
commanded forces led against the man he eulo- 
gized is a tribute to American manhood that honors 
the country which gave birth to that speaker. 

No matter how great the tumult on the floor, the 
spectators in the gallery listen attentively. All classes 
of our citizens manifest the same interest, even 
when the whole proceedings are so conducted that 
they might as well be ina foreign tongue. Perhaps 
our dear old friends who have for hours sat gazing 
unwinkingly into the scene of confusion have for 
years been saving money to take this trip to Wash- 
ington. The old gentleman has been so attentive 
to his daily paper that he felt he could give “ points” 
probably where there seemed to be confusion. He 
probably had contemplated having a few hours’ 
talk with the President and Cabinet, and now he 
feels furthér away from Congress than when he 
sat reading his daily paper by the aid of a small 
lamp at home. How big the vote at the right time! 
How small the voter after it is cast! “Is that the 
same man down there who was so affable before 
election ?” the puzzled, wrinkled face seems to ask. 
Rich and poor, black and white of all degrees of 
intelligence look down on the men whom they have 
made powers in the land, and wonder what they are 
doing; or where they are; or if the member is 
giving his attention to that matter I laid before 
him ;” and every attitude tells the thought, when 
there is thought to express. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Every day the white dome invites to its shelter. 
There is always the hope that the ear will be 
charmed, the heart thrilled, by an eloquent out- 
burst against a wrong, or for a good, and so one 
finds himself in the throng that make its halls a 
scene of constant activity. * 

In the Senate is more dignity, and the tangled 
maze of the House is unraveled somewhat; the 
Senate is the key to the proceedings. It is possi- 
ble to hear more than Mr. Speaker,“ and we are 
able to keep track of what measure is before the 
body and the stage it is in. Still, the inattention 
of the members, their ungraceful postures, prove 
distracting. 

One thought is forced upon us— there is a West; 
a West young and vigorous, alert, ready to seize 
every chance. There are days when it seems as if 
Congress met to vote money for its development. 
Money is appropriated for the improvement of 
streams not yet on the maps; money is appropri- 
ated to erect public buildings in places we have 
hardly known existed. The legislation in regard to 
railroads seems to confine itself to Western roads. 
The larger number of the men from the West bear 
the marks of a hand-to-hand struggle with the 
world. Here and there a Western man may be 
seen whose clothes fit, whose necktie has been 
worth consideration, whose hair has known the 
touch of a barber recently. But for most of them 
life means “ push,” especially here in Washington, 
where every measure carried means the develop- 
ment of a country, and the carrying of the meas- 
ure depends on the pressure each member can 
bring to bear on his opponent. One sometimes 
fears another factional struggle will come, when 
the arena will be our legislative halls, with brains 
and morals as the weapons. 


A CONVERSATION IN AN EDITORIAL 
SANCTUM. 


RO . ES, I received your letter, but it was 
7 not entirely clear to me just what your 
purpose was, and so I thought it would 
2 be better for us to meet and talk it 
— over.” 

“ Well, you understand that what I want to do 
is to send out trunks, equipped with cooking uten- 
sils, to the colored schools throughout the South, 
that the teachers may give an adapted form of the 
kitchen-garden training in the schools.” 

‘‘ Bat is it not rather useless to give children such 
a training in the schools, when they never have the 
same tools to use at home, where the mothers and 
fathers, and, in many cases, the older brothers and 
sisters, would be entirely ignorant of what the child 
was talking about when giving a description of the 
new lessons they were learning at school ?” 

But do you not notice that I suggested in my let- 
ter that these trunksshould be carried home as a prize 
on Friday night and remain until Monday morning 
in the home of the pupil earning the privilege ?” 

„How do you propose having the contents used 
in the home? | 

„My proposition is this: To send the trunk to 
the house, where it remains from Friday to Mon- 
day as a prize for good behavior or punctual attend- 
ance or any other one thing that the teacher may 
decide ; the trunk is carried home Friday night by 
the child—it weighs only eight pounds, and two 
children can carry it. On Saturday the teacher 
will go to that home, and, with the child's or 
children’s assistance, set the table, prepare the 
supper, and gather the family about the table, where 
food will be passed with some degree of decency— 
food will be eaten in a way that will mark the human 
from the animal when feeding. I realize fully 
that one of the tremendous mistakes we have made 
in philanthropic work is in educating the children, 
while we make no attempt to educate the parents; 
and I believe that my trunk is going to do a mis- 
sionary work that has never been attempted before. 
To illustrate my point: When I broke down a 
short time ago, I went out West among the Indians. 
I watched one of the schools there with a great 
deal of interest, and finally concluded to give 
kitchen-garden training to Indian boys and girls ; so 
I sent East for cooking utensils, dishes, knives and 
forks, and started my kitchen garden. The chil- 
dren were greatly interested; of course they were 
very awkward, but tried honestly to learn. One 
day I became conscious that there was some one 
looking at us. I looked up, and in every window were 
the faces of warriors, fathers of the children in the 
school, gazing into the room with looks of derision. 
They saw quickly what I had not yet discovered. 
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Not long after that I was lying on my blankets 
under the trees one day, watching an Indian, in 
paints and feathers, sitting on the ground asleep, 
with his back to a tree. He woke up, yawned, 
looked about lazily, went into his wigwam, came 
out with a fishing-rod and a gun. He was hungry 
and wanted something to eat; whether he got it 
with rod or gun made no difference to him. He 
threw his hook into a stream not far away, and in 
a few moments had a fish. -He looked about, 
picked up two forked twigs, put them in the ground, 
laid his fish across them, lighted a fire, sat down 
in front of it, and in a short time his fish was cooked 
and eaten. He was one of the braves who found 
the greatest amusement in watching my efforts at 
teaching the Indian children how to use cooking 
utensils, knives, forks, and dishes; and I then saw 
what a useless waste of energy it was. Another 
day I was going through the woods when I passed 
an Indian home. In front of it was the gypsy-pot, 
under which a fire was burning; not far away sat 
the brave. I went over to him and motioned, ask- 
ing him what was in the pot; he pointed to his 
mouth—something to eat. He walked over to the 
pot, put in a sharp-pointed stick, pulled out a piece 
of beef, tore a piece off of it, and ate it from his 
fingers. Suddenly he pointed in the most signifi- 
cant manner toward the schoolhouse, where he 
also had seen me giving lessons, shrugged his 
shoulders, threw back his head and laughed, point- 
ing very significantly at the pot and the piece of 
meat in his fingers. Another lesson that, to give the 
child any permanent help, the kitchen garden must 
be carried into the home ; confining it to the school- 
room makes it a very indefinite help. I returned 
home, still wondering how we should go to work to 
change the home conditions among the Indians ; 
just what should be the first step. While I was 
still thinking on the subject, I went to Hampton 
and there met some of the students who had been 
teaching in the South. The stories they told me 
of the homes out of which their pupils came were 
very depressing, and the outlook seemed almost 
hopeless. It seemed useless to expect any change 
in the conditions of the poor colored people of the 
South for generations. Like an inspiration came 
to me this thought of equipping the trunk with 
kitchen-garden tools, sending it to one school where 
I knew the teacher well, asking her to see that this 
trunk went to the home of one of her pupils each 
Friday, that she should follow it on Saturday and 
give the kitchen-garden training in the home. The 
result of it has surpassed my expectations.” The 
following correspondence gives the history of that 
trunk sent : 
% WILSON MIssION, 
125 St. MarK 8 PLACE, NEW YorK. t 

“If I should send you a small lock trunk with 
utensils for setting a very simple table for a family 
of six, could you keep it in your school as a kind 
of prize, sending it home Friday by the scholar de- 
serving it, and you follow Saturday with the food, 
set the table, see that the children are decent for 
the meal, ask the blessing, preside during the meal, 
wash the dishes or superintend their washing, and 
so not only teach the lessons of neatness, thankful- 
ness, and order to the family, but also awaken a 
desire for civilized customs ? 

| „% EMILVY HuNTINGTON.” 


„The box, I know, will be the means of doing 
much toward the improvement of the children and 
their parents. Most of them do themselves and 
allow their children to eat from the pan wich their 
fingers. It is indeed rare to see them eating from 
plates and a set table. I could have some nice tea 
rolls, butter, cold sliced ham, cookies, milk, or tea, 
and a few other things might possibly be added for 
the dollar. If I were not keeping my own house I 
could not do this even in this country place—it is 


impossible to purchase prepared eatables, and very 


little to prepare from But as I have to provide 
for my own table, I will not mind a little extra 
work of providing for the tea. I am sure it will 
go a long way with the children, as there is really 
nothing here except ignorance, poverty, and mg 
S. A. D.“ 
A box was sent, containing oilcloth table -eloth, 
towels, knives, forks, and spoons, and dishes enough 
for a simple meal for a family of six. The follo s- 
ing is an extract from a letter received after its 
arrival and trial : 
„began with the children I knew had never sat 


down to a table to eat a meal in their lives. They 
acted awkwardly, of course, and I think would have 
enjoyed the good things better could they have 
taken them in their fingers and stood around, yet I 
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feel that that meal will long be remembered, and, 
after all, will be the means of doing much good. 
The parents looked on in open-mouthed wonder. 
They were as much delighted as the children. Such 
beautiful mugs and pretty plates. and those knives 
and forks and spoons, were complete wonders. Such 
was the expression of admiration. 

“1 do not feel that I wish to avcept the money for 
my trouble, so, with your consent, I will use it for a 
little tea party for a few of the children around 
who, on account of not having shoes or clothing, 
have not been able to attend school. S. A. D.“ 


It costs $15 to equip a trunk and save a mar- 
yin to buy food to go with it to the home. What 
13 is to send out hundreds of these trunks to 
the schools through the West and South. I have 
found an importer who will secure for me plates 
with mottoes on them, mugs with the alphabet, 
and, in addition, these will have pictures of steam- 
boats, a railroad train, or some instructive and 
pretty educational suggestion. I think that if I 
could have the money to equip a number at the 
same time, I could greatly reduce the cost. I 
believe that, after the families have had the visits 
of the box a number of times, they would want to 
own plates, knives, forks, and mugs themselves, 
and that it would be the means of lifting them out 
of their present degraded condition. I would be 
very glad indeed to give further information to any 
of your subscribers who will communicate with me. 
We must direct more effort on the home life. It 
seems to me that to educate the child away from 
the family, or to educate it to detect that the family 
life is not up to the teacher’s standard, creates a 
division in the child’s mind. We must go to work 
on the whole family, and, of course, we can gain 
our quickest entrée to the home through the child. 
Do not forget that the trunk. fully equipped, weighs 
only eight pounds, so that it can easily be carried 
by two children. I do hope that your readers will 
become interested in this project.” 

And Miss Huntington said good-by with her 
thoughts still intent on the possibilities of changing 
the home life among the Indians of the West and 
the negroes of the South, und left her listener with 
another burden of responsibility. | 


FROM THE DAY’S MAIL. 


To the Editor: 
RECENT article in the Home Depart- 
ment of The Christian Union entitled 
“An Ethical Lesson recounted an in- 
cident in which a lady in an uptown 
lunch-room referred to a waiter as a 
“gentleman.” The man proved her mistake by 
repeating the word to his comrades, and by laugh- 
ing atthe lady. The story is told with approval of 
the lady and pity for the man ; the inference being 
plain that, since the lady recognized the brother- 
hood of man, it would be well to address all men 
as gentlemen. 

at look at it from the waiters’ point of view. 
They were Germans, we are told, born in a land 
where social distinctions have existed for centuries. 


In this country we are too apt to call any well - 


dressed man with money in his pocket a gentleman. 
But in Europe the true meaning still obtains: he is 
aman of birth, of gens—not a newcomer, but a 
man of breeding. These waiters knew perfectly 
well they were not, they sufficiently proved it by 
their laughter, and the assumption that they were 
was simply ridiculous to them—so they laughed. 
The incident is instructive, because it shows we 
cannot make progress by calling things fine names, 
which is the besetting sin of Americans. We be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man. God forbid we 
should not! Then why not respect a waiter be- 
cause he is a waiter—if he is a good one—and call 
him so in plain English? Weare constantly giving 
fine names to plain things. In the little town I 
write from is a sign Tom's Shining Parlor,” 
which is simply a commodious bootb’ack stand. 
Our English cousins are much more matter-of-fact 
than we in calling a spade a spade, and the point is 
that if it is a good spade it is just as good in its own 
way as the finest bit of machinery. Instead of 
doing honor to a man by calling him what he is not, 
we dishouor his calling as if it were not worthy to 
be named. Uatil a man honors his own work he 
will not be happy in it. | 
uality can never be in condition; it can be in 
spirit. Each man stands or falls to himself alone, 
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and to the Father who made him. There are dif- 
ferences of administration, but one Lord. Each 
administration is honorable; in each true service 
can be done. But it does not help matters to call 
a humble laborer by the name of a commander. 
Christ called the publicans by their own names ; 
nor did he refuse the title of Lord and Master. 
„Je say well, for so I am.” 
the foundation of progress in the brotherhood of 


man as in everything else. We must learn to honor 


men as men, as they are, each doing his own work, 
each as a child of God, which is the only true 


‘basis of honor in the world. C. H 
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HOW TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 


FIVE SIMPLE TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 
I1V.—BRETHREN. 


(>ESQ]ERISTIANS are called brethren in the 
Nel New Testament. What does this mean? 
| What is it to be a brother to other 
Christians? 
: You know what it is to have a brother, 
and you love him just because he is your brother. 
Perhaps he is a great tease; but you love him not- 
withstanding his teasing. You would not stand 
the teasing from any one else; but you stand it 
from him because he is your brother. Or, if you 
are so unfortunate as not to have a brother, you 
envy the other boys and girls who have one. You 
wish you had one. And when some playmate of 
yours scolds about her brother you think to your- 
self, If she had no brother for a few weeks she 
would be glad enough to get him back again, no 
matter if he is sometimes ugly and cross, or if he 
teases, or if he expects her to run his errands and 
do his chores for him. We love our brothers 
and sisters because they are ours; because they 
belong to us; because we have the same father 
and mother, and the same home, and the same great 
interests, and because we have lived together and 
do live together. 

But there are individual interests that bind us 
together in what we sometimes call brotherhoods. 
We have clubs to which we belong because we have 
something in common, something which interests 
us all. There are art clubs, and musical clubs, and 
lawyers’ clubs, and business men’s clubs, and au- 
thors’ clubs, and political clubs. There are various 
trade societies formed on a similar principle; the 
bankers, the brokers, the merchants, the lawyers, 
the plumbers, the carpenters, the doctors, the min- 
isters, the miners, the longshoremen, all have their 
unions or societies, in which they meet and discuss 
their common concerns. Sometimes they call 
these unions or clubs “ brotherhoods ;” but whether 
they give that name to them or not, they are all a 
kind of brotherhood. 

Then there are still larger interests that unite 
us. We are citizens of the same city, the same 
State, the same country. We do not often think 
of this larger brotherhood unless something occurs 
to make us think of its value. You are traveling 
in France, and for a week or two you have met 
only Frenchmen, or perhaps Englishmen ; one day 
in a hotel you happen on an American, and at once 
you fall into conversation. You find he came 
from the same State, lives in the same town, 
used to go to the same school you went to, belongs 
to the same political party, knows and loves some 
of your best friends; at each new discovery you 
have a greater interest in one another. You be- 
come at once something like brothers, because you 
have so much in common. 

Now, these illustrations may help you to see how 
it is that all Christians constitute one great brother- 
hood. They are all pupils in the same school, 
learning the same lesson, of the same Teacher. 
They all believe in the same Friend and Saviour, 
love him above every one else in the world, revere 
and honor him above all others. They are all en- 
gaged under him in doing the same work, are fol- 
lowers of the same Leader, belong to the same 
army, are citizens of the same kingdom of God. 
It is true that they are divided up into different 
churches— that is, into different brotherhoods ; but 
all these brotherhoods make one great Brotherhood, 
somewhat as all the States make one great United 
States. The Nation is greater than the States 
which make the Nation; so the Church is greater 
than the churches which make the Church. 
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Every Christian ought to belong to this brother- 
hood. This does not mean that every Christian 
ought to belong to a church. If the churches did 
not require anything of those who wished to join 
them, except love for Christ and a desire to learn 
of him and do his work, then I think every one 
ought to join a church. But they nearly all of 
them require something more. If you were a 
Protestant, and lived where there was nothing but 
a Roman Catholic church, you could not join it, be- 
cause you would not believe that the Pope could 
make no mistake. On the other hand, there are 
many Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
which many of you could not join, because they 
would require you to say you believed a great many 
things that you are too young as yet to understand, 
even if, which I somewhat doubt, the older people 
understand them. It is never right to pretend to 
believe something we do not really believe—not 
even to join a chureh. But it is not necessary to 
5 a church in order to join the brotherhood. 

ou join the brotherhood if you are really trying 
to learn what they are trying to learn, and to do 
what they are trying to do, because you believe in 
and love and revere the Master other Christians 
believe in and love and revere; and you therefore 
want to do all the little you can to help them, and 
are willing to take all the help they can give you. 
I knew two boys once in a boarding-school, about 
eleven or twelve years old, one of whom was an 
Episcopalian and the other a Congregationalist. 
They roomed together, and every night they had 
prayers together, sometimes with the Prayer- Book 
and sometimes without; and they used to talk with 
each other, and tell each other their temptations, 
and discuss together how to overcome them. They 
may have been a little morbid and sentimental 
sometimes— rather think they were. But they 
were brethren, and belonged to the great Brother- 
hood, although one of them certainly did not join a 
church till four or five years later. 

To belong to the Brotherhood is to love every 
one who loves Christ because he loves Christ, and 
to want to help every one who is trying to do 
Christ’s work because it is Christ’s work. And 
that the smallest child can do. | 


A WHITE PETUNIA. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
By ALICR L. ANDERSON. 


OW, Biddy,“ he protested, it's all the 
wake I hain’t been droonk niver a 
wance, d'ye moind ?” 

„Shure, an’ ye will be, thin, biffore 
the wake’s out, retorted Biddy. 

e li see I won’t—not biffore Monday or Tues- 
day, shure,” said Mike, earnestly. 2 

„What fer do ye get droonk ’t all?” put in 
Maggie, conclusively. 

„There's a bright un fer yez! Didn't ye say 
yersilf she was a bright un?” shrieked Granny, 
delightedly. 

„That's what I'd loike to know the rason. 
What fer do ye get droonk at all, at all, Mike 
O'Hara?” said Biddy, hastening to clinch the nail 
which Maggie had driven. 

Miko scratched his head. 

It's mesilf that don't know. Shure, if I was 
as smart as Maggie here, mebbe I’d know. Bat I 
say, Biddy,” brightening, “ ’tain't me what gets 
droonk. It's the crathur inside o’ me, what looks 
so innercent-like when I'm a-drinkin’ of it, n' the 
minute it gets inside it goes to b’ilin’ n' fizzlin’, ’n’ 
e’enamost husts me head off.” 

It's smart ye are to drink it, thin,” said Biddy, 
contemptuously, and Mike, seeing the futility of 
his excuse, relapsed into melancholy. - | 
A season of comparative prosperity for the O'Hara 
family ensued. Mike, either convinced by Biddy’s 
reasoning or influenced by Maggie's plea, refrained 
from drinking to excess, the flower pot was bought, 
and the white petunia took up a position on the 
window-shelf, a constant incentive to cleanliness of 
windows, clothes, and behavior. 

But, alas! one day Mike fell in with some old 
cronies, and the result was what might have been 
expected. Biddy was absent, but Granny, sitting 
at the top of the steps leading down to the base- 
ment, drinking in street dust and sweet fall sun- 
shine in equal quantities, heard a sound of bibulous 
hilarity coming along the street, and recognized 
Mike's voice. 

„Rin, darlint, rin quick!” she cried. 
daddy’s comin’, droonk as a piper.” 
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“Le’s go and see the O’Briens’ new baby,” said 
Maggie, promptly. 

But hardly had they reached the O’Briens’ door 
when she stopped short in sudden distress, saying: 

“I’m goin’ back to get my white paychunia. 
Daddy’ll hurt it.” 

„I'm fraid to have ye go back, me darlint,” said 
Granny, anxiously. 

„He's there a ready, n' he don't know what he’s 
doin’ at all, at all, poor b’y.” 

But Maggie stayed not for warnings. Already 
she had darted back across the street, but at the 
door she stopped appalled. Mike was reeling about 
the room in a state of uproarious mirth, singing at 
the top of his voice, and embracing the chairs with 
gushing affectionateness. Coming opposite the 
white petunia, and in his muddled brain associating 
it with bis beloved child,he addressed it with drunken 
gravity : 

“How do, darlint—bleshed choild—come, gi’ 
daddy—kiss.” 

He reached forward unsteadily; the white 
petunia seemed to shrink from his grasp, and in 
another moment plant and pot lay in ruins on the 
floor. 

A shriek from Maggie partially roused Mike 
from the stupor which was fast taking possession 
of him. 

„Oh, you've broke it,“ she wailed; “my white 
paychunia, O-O-O!“ 

Mike gazed stupidly from her to the petunia and 
back again. 

*¢ Whi—chunia ?” he echoed. 

„ Ye’re a bad, bad daddy!” shrieked Maggie, in 
an excess of wrath. 

“ Ba—da,” repeated Mike, adding, as if from 
long habit, Come—kish me.“ 

“T won't. Go way, cried Maggie. 

Mike was in just the condition where obedience 
is a necessity. He staggered into the next room, 
fell across the bed, and speedily became uncon- 
scious. 

Poor Maggie, thus robbed of her one treasure, 
was inconsolable. Biddy and Granny by turns 
hugged and kissed and entreated her not to cry, 
but she only cried the harder, until the fount of 
tears would yield no more, and she slept the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

Next morning the memory of her loss returned 
with her first waking moment, and she burst into 
a grievous wail which roused Mike, just hovering 
on the borderland of sleep. 

“Hullo! what's the matther wid me darlint ?” 
he cried, starting up and rubbing his eyes. 

“Go way, said Maggie, resentfully, and she 
resumed her sobs. 

Mike looked incredulous. ‘“ Why, me precious, 
what's daddy been doin’ ?” he asked, in dismay. 

It's you to ask what ye've been doin’,” cried 
Biddy, scornfully. ‘ Whin the darlint hadn’t but 
wan thing in loife to care fer, ye must go and smash 
that, must ye?” 

Mike’s eyes instinctively sought the window- 
shelf where the petunia was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

“T smash ?” he said, stupidly. “I smash the 
white paychunia? Shure, Biddy,” with a sudden 
return of intelligence, I must a' been droonk.“ 

Taat ye were,” replied Biddy, with eloquent 
brevity. 

Mike cast an apprehensive look toward Maggie, 
who was still sobbing bitterly. 

„Faith, darlint,” he said, coaxingly, “daddy 
didn't mane to. He wouldn't a' done it fer the 
wur-rid if he hadn't been droonk.“ 

„Go way, said Maggie, with an angry shake, 
settling herself for another series of wails. 

Mike sank down on the edge of the bed and cov- 
ered his face with his hands, peering anxiously at 
Maggie between his fingers. 

„Daddy do feel orful bad, he ventured, timidly. 
But Maggie vouchsafed no answer 

“ Ain't ye niver goin’ to forgive him?” he asked, 
dolefuily. 

No, neber shrieked Maggie, taking a fresh 
grasp of her grief. 

Mike shrank back aa if in the face, and 
for a moment seemed about to join in Maggies 
lamentations, Then he brightened up. 


„In get yea new payehunia roight from the 
greenhouse, « lolely one in beyutitul shiny pet,” 
he ead 


“1 won't have it, sereamed Maggie, and Mike 
relapeed into hie former attitude of ce jsetion 
ye woaldat have anew he 
presently, in tentative way, "hor some new 
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perate leap of his imagination, “nora pony ker- 
ridge to ride in?” | 

„I don’t want nothin',“ sobbed Maggie, ’cept 
a daddy what won't get droonk.“ 

A look of mingled shame and relief overspread 
Mike's face. He sat looking at his offended off- 
spring, and meditated with his head in his hands. 
It had suddenly been impressed upon his befuddled 
brain that Maggie's grief was quite as much for 
her father's fault as for the loss of her precious 
plant. He reviewed the last few weeks of peace and 
plenty and home enjoyment, and contrasted them 
with previous occasions when drunken orgies and 
subsequent headaches, with frowns and tears and 
hunger at home, had been the rule. Whatif he 
were to stop drinking, find steady work, and try to 
be“ dacent, as Biddy expressed it? Under the 
influence of Maggie’stumuliuous grief and Biddy’s 
stern displeasure, such a course seemed the only 


one whereby he could restore himself to the favor 


which he craved. 

„Maggie, he said, earnestly, “ if daddy Il prom- 
ise niver to drink no more, will ye fergive him 'n' 
give him a kiss?“ 

Maggie hesitated. The violence of her grief 
had abated somewhat, and she was already feeling 
a return of her usual affection for her beloved 
“ daddy.” 

Po ye mane it?“ she asked, doubtfully. 

“Shure pop. Call me a liar if I don't, re- 
sponded Mike. 

Maggie threw her arms around her father’s neek. 

Ye’re a dear daddy,” she said. “I'll love ye 
ten times better n before if ye won't never get 
drunk no more.” 


It was a beautiful Sunday of Indian summer, 
and the park was thronged with visitors. On one 
of the benches sat Mike, and beside him Biddy, 
the frown gone from her face, while Maggie, re- 
splendent in a new pink ealico dress, gamboled 
upon the grass with other children from the block. 

Mike looked at Biddy’s smiling countenance, 
and felt a sudden glow ot tenderness. 

“Say, Biddy,“ he said, and his arm stole along 
the back of the seat behind her—“say, Biddy, 
d’ ye moind the day we was married, jist such a 
sunshiny day as this? Faith, an’ it’s most like 
bein’ married over again, ain't it, Biddy?“ 

„G'long wid yer blarney, replied Biddy, but 
her smile grew broader. 

Mike looked abroad at the red and yellow trees, 
the golden sunshine, and Maggie in her pink dress 
fluttering in and out among the troop of children and 
casting back loving glances to the bench where her 
dear daddy and mammy were sitting, and then 
he drew a deep, contented sigh. 

„Shure, Biddy, it pays to be dacent,” he said. 

And Biddy answered conclusively, ‘ Av coorse 
it do.” 


A BOX OF ORANGES. 
By Emity Huntinaton MILLER. 


HE oranges, of course, come first, and not 
the box, for, as I look from my window 
at the long rows of beautiful trees, their 
dark, glossy foliage half hidden by golden 
globes that make the tough branches 

droop into graceful curves, it seems a pity that the 

fruit must be taken from its tropical surroundings, 
crowded into prosaic wooden boxes, and shipped 
away in freight cars like turnips or potatoes. 

An orange tree needs a great deal of coaxing and 
encouraging before it takes up in good earnest the 
business of fruit-bearing, but, once fairly entered 
upon it, little things do not dishearten it. It has 
demonstrated its ability to recover from frosts 
that sent terror to the hearts of sanguine fruit- 
growers, and the abundant crop of this season, which 
makes many of the groves a marvel that must be 
seen to be comprehended, is the outcome of a secoud 
blooming late last Spring, after the first blossoms 
and most of the foliage had fallen because of pro- 
longed drought, and the yellowed groves looked as 
if a tire had passed through them. 

If one could set an orange grove knee-deep in 
clover, or hide the loose white sand ander the thick, 
grassy eward of a New England apple orchard, 
what an ideal retreat it would make, and how the 
heart would rebel at the barbed-wire fences and the 
obtrusive signe,’ No trespassing on these grounds.’ 

Te estroli down these long avenues, w eit on a 
mossy stone under canopy that neither rain nor 
un ean penerate, to lie vod dream on a couch of 
green with the mocking-bird out by’ 
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for robins and apple blossoms. But the deep sand 
is kept bare of any touch of verdure that might 
manage to thrive upon it, and it takes time to accus- 
tom a Northern eye to its look of utter poverty. 
Oat of this sand, enriched by the phosphates the 
orange tree loves, the leaves draw their glossy abun- 
dance and the fruit its delicious juices, and when 
the Northern world is frost-bound and shivering, the 
golden flagons are ready for the prosaic processes 
of barter and sale. | 

Oranges are not picked like apples, for the tree 
does not readily part with its fruit. The pickers 
are armed with what looks like a tiny pair of 
sheep-shears, fitting upon the thumb and forefinger, 
with which the tough stem is clipped, letting the 
orange fall into the hand. For the larger trees, 
where ladders are necessary, there is sometimes a 
sort of canvas shute, bag-shaped at the top, into 
which the oranges are dropped ; but they are always 
handled with extreme care, as one bruised speci- 
men might ruin a boxful before it reached its 
market. The windfalls lying about on the sand, 
the carts with the sleepy-looking mules waiting for 
their loads, the jolly, chattering negroes, with their 
nondescript garments and shuffling, deliberate 
movements, all are characteristic features of the 
evolution of the orange crop. But when the fruit 
in open boxes reaches the packing-house, Northern 
enterprise receives it, and it is speedily snatched 
away from all poetic glamour. : 

Here at last we have the boxes, or rather th 
materials from which the man with a hammer is 
rapidly constructing them. Top, bottom, and sides 
are of birch, in thin, tough boards; birch that 
grew in the Maine woods, and made its long voy- 
age down the storm-swept coast. The central 
division and the ends, heads they call them, are of 
the Southern pine—glorious giants already disap- 
pearing in many regions before the improvidence 
of settlers and the destruction of forest fires. Bos- 
ton sets its mark upon the kegs of slender steel 
nails that not improbably have known the mines of 
Michigan and the furnaces of Pennsylvania, if not 
the mills of Rhode Island also; and the cypress 
swamps of Florida furnished the tough, lithe bands 
that bind the boxes together. Two hundred and 
eighty boxes in a day the active young workman 
says he can set up, and one can believe it after 
watching his deft, rapid movements. In this room 
also are stacked half way to the ceiling the pack- 
ages of tissue paper for wrapping the fruit, and 
these also report themselves from the milis of New 
England, by way of the Hub. 

Into the next room, by the back door, come the 
oranges as the carts deliver them from the grove, 
and here at the front they are waiting, tier upon 
tier, in neatly marked boxes ready for shipment. 
In the middle of this room stands the sorting- 
machine—a hopper at the top into which the oranges 
are poured, and from which they run out upon an 
inclined plane which again releases them one at a 
time into a long inclined trough, divided through 
the middle down its entire length, leaving two 
tracks, a little larger than the very largest orange. 
A steel roller constantly revolves towards the out- 
side on each side of the trough, and at intervals on 
the bottom are openings, graduated in size, com- 


municatiug with wooden spouts by which the 


oranges are discharged into compartments with 
canvas bottoms to prevent bruising. 

This special machine has eight compartments, 
and will sort the oranges into as many sizes, and 
this is the way it operates. A negro empties a box 
of oranges into the hopper—all sorts and sizes, 
“brights” and “russets” mixed together. By 
the side of the inclined plane stands the sizer, one 
hand guarding the opening into the trough, and as 
the oranges roll out upon the plane his practiced 
eye detects every bruised or imperfect specimen, 
which is seized and tossed out asa“ cull; every 
brown-coated or tawny-cheeked “ russet,”’ which is 
drawn over to one side of the central division, while 
the golden “ brights” are allowed to pass down on 
the other. Down go the yellow balls, chasing each 
other merrily as the force of gravity and the whirling 
cylinder keep them in motion; bat the smaller ones 
have scarcely started on their journey before they 
plunge through an opening and are shot out into 
the first compartment. Those a little larger take 
a few turns more, and then they disappear, and so 
they go on dropping until the very largest race 
successfully over all tue openings and slide out at 
the end. It makes one think of the vision of 
Muse, and the dreadful bridge through whose trap 
doors the anenspecting travelers contiaually disap 
peared. There they hie, benatifully ted, of 
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writing letters, or apparently sleeping. Outside of 
the screen are groups standing, talking, and smok- 
ing, some stretched out full length on the lounges 
that are against the walls between the doors. 
When a member rises he may secure the attention 
of the presiding officer, but the probabilities are that 
when he next addresses the Chair, the Chair will be 
deep in the columns of a daily paper, or busily 
engaged in conversation with a member. On 
one afternoon, just as the shadows were growing 
long, a hush cane over the House; slowly, from 
smoking and cloak rooms, came the absent members 
to fill their seats. The dignity of a legislative 
body was then realized. But what did it mean? 
Why this hush and attention? There rose in the 
middle of the House a man of fine presence, with 
a resonant voice, who said : 

„Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, to which was referred the 
message of the President of the United States rela- 
tive to the death of General William T.-Sherman, 
to report the resolutions I send to the desk for the 
immediate consideration of the House.” Not a 
sound broke the silence. Involuntarily one looked 
at the seats occupied by the Representatives from 
the Southern States, many of whom were ad- 
dressed by titles won in the Confederate army. 
Sympathy and deep feeling were apparent ; death 
and time had wiped out the line. The member, 
after reading the resolutions, made an eloquent 
address, closing with these words: 

Let us thank God for such a man in the midst 
of a gainsaying, gain-getting generation. His in- 
fluence is like the strong, pure breath of heaven 
from the everlasting hills! But he has gone from 
us! It becomes us to mark this epoch in the his- 
tory of our country by such tokens of respect as we 
can pay his memory. General Sherman is now 
camped on the other side. Already he has said 
‘Good morning!’ to his old commander, Grant. 
Once more he has shaken hands with Sheridan, 
and he has been welcomed, I doubt not, by Logan 
and McPherson. He has gone to his rest.” The 
shadows had deepened as the member sat down to 
give place to others. Every face expressed deep 
feeling. The last speaker was a Confederate Gen- 
eral, whose bent form, scholarly face and head 
would command respect everywhere. As, with 
clear enunciation, his voice filled the room, every 
heart grew tender at the words, The Confeder- 
ate soldier walks with reverent step where sleep 
the Federal dead,” and as he took his seat, saying, 
„Mr. Speaker, I will not dwell longer, further than 
to say that I feel that the entire country, the South 
together with the North, the Confederate with the 
Federal, forgetting all of the feelings of the past, 
join in the deep grief which has befallen our 
country in the death of this distinguished man,” 
the listener feels that the lines that separate this 
Nation are geographical, not sectional, and that 
underlying all differences is a fraternal feeling 
deep, strong, and united. 

The war becomes a recent event when we see 
coming into the legislative halls men on crutches 
whose heads are still unstreaked with gray; when 
we see empty sleeves mark the man whose step is 
still vigorous, and the sacrifice was made in the 
war, we are told. A speech from a man who 
commanded forces led against the man he eulo- 
gized is a tribute to American manhood that honors 
the country which gave birth to that speaker. 

No matter how great the tumult on the floor, the 
spectators in the gallery listen attentively. All classes 
of our citizens manifest the same interest, even 
when the whole proceedings are so conducted that 
they might as well be ina foreign tongue. Perhaps 
our dear old friends who have for hours sat gazing 
unwinkingly into the scene of confusion have for 
years been saving money to take this trip to Wash- 
ington. The old gentleman has been so attentive 
to his daily paper that he felt he could give “ points“ 
probably where there seemed to be confusion. He 
probably had contemplated having a few hours’ 
talk with the President and Cabinet, and now he 
feels further away from Congress than when he 
sat reading his daily paper by the aid of a small 
lamp at home. How big the vote at the right time! 
How small the voter after it is cast! ‘Is that the 
same man down there who was so affable before 
election?“ the puzzled, wrinkled face seems to ask. 
Rich and poor, black and white of all degrees of 
intelligence look down on the men whom they have 
made powers in the land, and wonder what they are 
doing; or where they are; or if the member is 
giving his attention to that matter I laid before 
him; and every attitude tells the thought, when 
there is thought to express. 
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Every day the white dome invites to its shelter. 
There is always the hope that the ear will be 
charmed, the heart thrilled, by an eloquent out- 
burst against a wrong, or for a good, and so one 
finds himself in the throng that make its halls a 
scene of constant activity. 

In the Senate is more dignity, and the tangled 
maze of the House is unraveled somewhat; the 
Senate is the key to the proceediugs. It is possi- 
ble to hear more than “ Mr. Speaker,” and we are 
able to keep track of what measure is before the 
body and the stage it is in. Still, the inattention 
of the members, their ungraceful postures, prove 
distracting. 

One thought is forced upon us—there is a West ; 
a West young and vigorous, alert, ready to seize 
every chance. There are days when it seems as if 
Congress met to vote money for its development. 
Money is appropriated for the improvement of 
streams not yet on the maps; money is appropri- 
ated to erect public buildings in places we have 
hardly known existed. The legislation in regard to 
railroads seems to confine itself to Western roads. 
The larger number of the men from the West bear 
the marks of a hand-to-hand struggle with the 
world. Here and there a Western man may be 
seen whose clothes fit, whose necktie has been 
worth consideration, whose hair has known the 
touch of a barber recently. But for most of them 
life means push, especially here in Washington, 
where every measure carried means the develop- 
ment of a country, and the carrying of the meas- 
ure depends on the pressure each member can 


‘bring to bear on his opponent. One sometimes 


fears another factional struggle will come, when 
the arena will be our legislative halls, with brains 
and morals as the weapons. 


A CONVERSATION IN AN EDITORIAL 
SANCTUM. 


ES, I received your letter, but it was 
not entirely clear to me jast what your 
purpose was, and so I thought it would 
be better for us to meet and talk it 
— over.“ 
“ Well, you understand that what I want to do 

is to send out trunks, equipped with cooking uten- 

sils, to the colored schools throughout the South, 

that the teachers may give an adapted form of the 

kitchen-garden training in the schools.“ 

But is it not rather useless to give children such 
a training in the schools, when they never have the 
same tools to use at home, where the mothers and 
fathers, and, in many cases, the older brothers and 
sisters, would beentirely ignorant of what the child 
was talking about when giving a description of the 
new lessons they were learning at school?“ 

But do you not notice that I suggested in my let- 
ter that these trunks should be carried home as a prize 
on Friday night and remain until Monday morning 
in the home of the pupil earning the privilege ?” 

„How do you propose having the contents used 
in the home?“ 

My proposition is this: To send the trunk to 
the house, where it remains from Friday to Mon- 
day as a prize for good behavior or punctual attend - 
ance or any other one thing that the teacher may 
decide ; the trunk is carried home Friday night by 
the child—it weighs only eight pounds, and two 
children can carry it. On Saturday the teacher 
will go to that home, and, with the child's or 
children’s assistance, set the table, prepare the 
supper, and gather the family about the table, where 
food will be passed with some degree of decency— 
food will be eaten in a way that will mark the human 
from the animal when feeding. I realize fully 
that one of the tremendous mistakes we have made 
in philanthropic work is in educating the children, 
while we make no attempt to educate the parents; 
and I believe that my trunk is going to do a mis- 
sionary work that has never been attempted before. 
To illustrate my point: When I broke down a 
short time ago, I went out West among the Indians. 
I watched one of the schools there with a great 
deal of interest, and finally concluded to give 
kitchen-garden training to Indian boys and girls ; so 
I sent East for cooking utensils, dishes, knives and 
forks, and started my kitchen garden. The chil- 
dren were greatly interested; of course they were 
very awkward, but tried honestly to learn. One 
day I became conscious that there was some one 
looking at us. I looked up, and in every window were 
the faces of warriors, fathers of the children in the 
school, gazing into the room with looks of derision. 
They saw quickly what I had not yet discovered. 
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Not long after that I was lying on my blankets 
under the trees one day, watching an Indian, in 
paints and feathers, sitting on the ground asleep, 
with his back to a tree. He woke up, yawned, 
looked about lazily, went into his wigwam, came 
out with a fishing-rod and a gun. He was hungry 
and wanted something to eat; whether he got it 
with rod or gun made no difference to him. He 
threw his hook into a stream not far away, and in 
a few moments had a fish. He looked about, 
picked up two forked twigs, put them in the ground, 
laid his fish across them, lighted a fire, sat down 
in front of it, and in a short time his fish was cooked 
and eaten. He was one of the braves who found 
the greatest amusement in watching my efforts at 
teaching the Indian children how to use cooking 
utensils, knives, forks, and dishes; and I then saw 
what a useless waste of energy it was. Another 
day I was going through the woods when I passed 
an Indian home. In front of it was the gypsy-pot, 
under which a fire was burning; not far away sat 
the brave. I went over te him and motioned, ask- 
ing him what was in the pot; he pointed to his 
mouth—something to eat. 
pot, put in a sharp-pointed stick, pulled out a piece 
of beef, tore a piece off of it, and ate it from his 
fingers. Suddenly he pointed in the most signifi- 
cant manner toward the schoolhouse, where he 
also had seen me giving lessons, shrugged his 
shoulders, threw back his head and laughed, point- 
ing very significantly at the pot and the piece of 


meat in his fingers. Another lesson that, to give the 


child any permanent help, the kitchen garden must 
be carried into the home ; confining it to the school- 
room makes it a very indefinite help. I returned 
home, still wondering how we should go to work to 
change the home conditions among the Indians; 
just what should be the first step. While I was 
still thinking on the subject, I went to Hampton 
and there met some of the students who had been 
teaching in the South. The stories they told me 
of the homes out of which their pupils came were 
very depressing, and the outlook seemed almost 
hopeless. It seemed useless to expect any change 
in the conditions of the poor colored people of the 
South for generations. Like an inspiration came 
to me this thought of equipping the trunk with 


kitchen-garden tools, sending it to one school where 


I knew the teacher well, asking her to see that this 
trunk went to the home of one of her pupils each 
Friday, that she should follow it on Saturday and 
give the kitchen-garden training in the home. The 
result of it has surpassed my expectations.” The 
following correspondence gives the history of that 
trunk sent : 
„ WILSON Mission, 
125 St. Mark s PLace, New York. t 

“If I should send you a small lock ‘runk with 
utensils for setting a very simple table fot a family 
of six, could you keep it in your school as a kind 
of prize, sending it home Friday by the scholar de- 
serving it, and you follow Saturday with the food, 
set the table, see that the children are decent for 
the meal, ask the blessing, preside during the meal, 
wash the dishes or superintend their washing, and 
so not only teach the lessons of neatness, thankful- 
ness, and order to the family, but also awaken a 
desire for civilized customs ? 

“EMILY HUNTINGTON.” 


“The box, I know, will be the means of doing 
much toward the improvement of the children and 
their parents. Most of them do themselves and 
allow their children to eat from the pan with their 
fingers. It is indeed rare to see them eating from 
plates and a set table. I could have some nice tea 
rolls, butter, cold sliced ham, cookies, milk, or tea, 
and a few other things might possibly be added for 
the dollar. If I were not keeping my own house I 
could not do this even in this country place—it is 
impossible to parchase prepared eatables, and very 


little to prepare from But as I have to provide 


for my own table, I will not mind a little extra 
work of providing for the tea. I am sure it will 
go a long way with the children, as there is really 
nothing here except ignorance, poverty, and filth. 
2.” 


A box was sent, containing oileloth table-cloth, — 


towels, knives, forks, and spoons, and dishes enough 
for a simple meal for a family of six. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter received after its 
arrival and trial : : 
„began with the children IL knew had never sat 
down to a table to eat a meal in their lives. They 
acted awkwardly, of course, and I think would have 
enjoyed the good things better could they have 
taken them in their fingers and stood around, yet I 
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feel that that meal will long be remembered, and, 


after all, will be the means of doing much good. 
The parents looked on in open-mouthed wonder. 
They were as much delighted as the children. Such 
beautiful mugs and pretty plates. and those knives 
and forks and spoons, were complete wonders. Such 
was the expression of admiration. : 

4 do not feel that I wish to accept the money for 
my trouble, so, with your consent, I will use it for a 
little tea party for a few of the children around 
who, on account of not having shoes or clothing, 
have not been able to attend school. S. A. D.“ 


It costs $15 to equip a trunk and save a mar- 
gin to buy food to go with it to the home. What 
I want is to send out hundreds of these trunks to 
the schools through the West and South. I have 
found an importer who will secure for me plates 
with mottoes on them, mugs with the alphabet, 
and, in addition, these will have pictures of steam- 
boats, a railroad train, or some instructive and 
pretty educational suggestion. I think that if I 
could have the money to equip a number at the 
same time, I could greatly reduce the cost. I 
believe that, after the families have had the visits 
of the box a number of times, they would want to 
own plates, knives, forks, and mugs themselves, 
and that it would be the means of lifting them out 
of their present degraded condition. I would be 
very glad indeed to give further information to any 
of your subscribers who will communicate with me. 
We must direct more effort on the home life. It 
seems to me that to educate the child away from 
the family, or to educate it to detect that the family 
life is not up to the teacher’s standard, creates a 
division in the child's mind. We must go to work 
on the whole family, and, of course, we can gain 
our quickest entrée to the home through the child. 
Do not forget that the trunk. fully equipped, weighs 
only eight pounds, so that it can easily be carried 
by two children. I do hope that your readers will 


become interested in this project.” 


And Miss Huntington said good-by with her 
thoughts still intent on the possibilities of changing 
the home life among the Indians of the West and 
the negroes of the South, und left her listener with 
another burden of responsibility. 


FROM THE DAY’S MAIL. 


To the Editor: | 

I RECENT article in the Home Depart- 
ment of The Christian Union entitled 
J» An Ethical Lesson ” recounted an in- 
cident in which a lady in an uptown 
lanch-room referred to a waiter as a 
“gentleman.” The man proved her mistake by 
repeating the word to his comrades, and by laugh- 
ing atthe lady. The story is told with approval of 
the lady and pity for the man ; the inference being 
plain that, since the lady recognized the brother- 
hood of man, it would be well to address all men 
as gentlemen. 

Bat look at it from the waiters’ point of view. 
They were Germans, we are told, born in a land 
where social distinctions have existed for centuries. 
In this country we are too apt to call any well- 
dressed man with money in his pocket a gentleman. 
But in Europe the true meaning still obtains: he is 
aman of birth, of gens—not a newcomer, but a 
man of breeding. These waiters knew perfectly 
well they were not, they sufficiently proved it by 
their laughter, and the assumption that they were 
was simply ridiculous to them—so they laughed. 

The incident is instructive, because it shows we 
cannot make progress by calling things fine names, 
which is the besetting sin of Americans. We be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man. God forbid we 
should not! Then why not respect a waiter be- 
cause he is a waiter—if he is a good one—and call 
him so in plain English? Weare constantly giving 
fine names to plain things. In the little town I 
write from is a sign Tom's Shining Parlor,” 
which is simply a commodious bootb'ack stand. 


Our English cousins are much more matter-of-fact 


than we in calling a spade a spade, and the point is 
that if it is a good spade it is just as good in its own 
way as the finest bit of machinery. Instead of 
doing honor to a man by calling him what he is not, 
we dishonor his calling as if it were not worthy to 
be named. Uatil a man honors his own work he 
will not be happy in it. 

Equality can never be in condition ; it can be in 
spirit. Each man stands or falls to himself alone, 
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and to the Father who made him. There are dif- 
ferences of administration, but one Lord. Each 
administration is honorable; in each true service 
can be done. But it does not help matters to call 
a humble laborer by the name of a commander. 
Christ called the publicans by their own names; 
nor did he refuse the title of Lord and Master. 
“Ye say well, for so I am.” Truth must be at 
the foundation of progress in the brotherhood of 
man asin everything else. We must learn to honor 
men as men, as they are, each doing his own work, 
each as a child of God, which is the only true 
basis of honor in the world. C. H. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 


HOW TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 
FIVE SIMPLE TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
1V.—BRETHREN. 


SS|HRISTIANS are called brethren in the 
New Testament. What does this mean ? 
What is it to be a brother to other 
Christians? 

. You know what it is to have a brother, 
and you love him just because he is your brother. 
Perhaps he is a great tease; but you love him not- 
withstanding his teasing. You would not stand 
the teasing from any one else; but you stand it 
from him because he is your brother. Or, if you 
are so unfortubate as not to have a brother, you 
envy the other boys and girls who have one. You 
wish you had one. And when some playmate of 
yours scolds about her brother you think to your- 
self, If she had no brother for a few weeks she 
would be glad enough to get him back again, no 
matter if he is sometimes ugly and cross, or if he 
teases, or if he expects her to run his errands and 
do his chores for him. We love our brothers 
and sisters because they are ours; because they 
belong to us; because we have the same father 
and mother, and the same home, and the same great 
interests, and because we have lived together and 
do live together. 

But there are individual interests that bind us 
together in what we sometimes call brotherhoods. 
We have clubs to which we belong because we have 
something in common, something which interests 
us all. There are art clubs,and musical clubs, and 
lawyers’ clubs, and business men’s clubs, and au- 
thors’ clubs, and political clubs. There are various 
trade societies formed on a similar principle; the 
bankers, the brokers, the merchants, the lawyers, 
the plumbers, the carpenters, the doctors, the min- 
isters, the miners, the longshoremen, all have their 
unions or societies, in which they meet and discuss 
their common concerns. Sometimes they call 
these unions or clubs brotherhoods ;” but whether 
they give that name to them or not, they are all a 
kind of brotherhood. 

Then there are still larger interests that unite 
us. We are citizens of the same city, the same 
State, the same country. We do not often think 
of this larger brotherhood unless something occars 
to make us think of its value. You are traveling 
in France, and for a week or two you have met 
only Frenchmen, or perhaps Englishmen; one day 
in a hotel you happen on an American, and at once 
you fall into conversation. You find he came 
from the same State, lives in the same town, 
used to go to the same school you went to, belongs 
to the same political party, knows and loves some 
of your best friends; at each new discovery you 
have a greater interest in one another. You be- 
come at once something like brothers, because you 
have so much in common. | 

Now, these illustrations may help you to see how 
it is that all Christians constitute one great brother- 
hood. They are all pupils in the same school, 
learning the same lesson, of the same Teacher. 
They all believe in the same Friend and Saviour, 
love him above every one else in the world, revere 
and honor him above all others. They are all en- 
gaged under him in doing the same work, are fol- 
lowers of the same Leader, belong to the same 
army, are citizens of the same kingdom of God. 
It is true that they are divided up into different 
churches— that is, into different brotherhoods ; but 
all these brotherhoods make one great Brotherhood, 
somewhat as all the States make one great United 
States. The Nation is greater than the States 
which make the Nation; so the Church is greater 
than the churches which make the Church. 
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Every Christian ought to belong to this brother- 
hood. This does not mean that every Christian 
ought to belong to a church. If the churches did 
not require anything of those who wished to join 
them, except love for Christ and a desire to learn 
of him and do his work, then I think every one 
ought to join a church. But they nearly all of 
them require something more. If you were a 
Protestant, and lived where there was nothing but 
a Roman Catholic church, you could not join it, be- 
cause you would not believe that the Pope could 
make no mistake. On the other hand, there are 
many Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
which many of you could not join, because they 
would require you to say you believed a great many 
things that you are too young as yet to understand, 
even if, which I somewhat doubt, the older people 
understand them. It is never right to pretend to 
believe something we do not really believe—not 
even to join a church. But it is not necessary to 
join a church in order to join the brotherhood. 
You join the brotherhood if you are really trying 
to learn what they are trying to learn, and to do 
what they are trying to do, because you believe in 
and love and revere the Master other Christians 
believe in and love and revere; and you therefore 
want to do all the little you can to help them, and 
are willing to take all the help they can give you. 
I knew two boys once in a boarding-school, about 
eleven or twelve years old, one of whom was an 
Episcopalian and the other a Congregationalist. 
They roomed together, and every night they had 
prayers together, sometimes with the Prayer-Book 
and sometimes without; and they used to talk with 
each other, and tell each other their temptations, 
and discuss together how to overcome them. They 
may have been a little morbid and sentimental 
sometimes—I rather think they were. But they 
were brethren, and belonged to the great Brother- 
hood, although one of them certainly did not join a 
church till four or five years later. 

To belong to the Brotherhood is to love every 
one who loves Christ because he loves Christ, and 
to want to help every one who is tryiag to do 
Christ’s work because it is Christ’s work. And 
that the smallest child can do. 


A WHITE PETUNIA. 


IN TWO PARTS. II. 
Bx ALICE L. ANDERSON. 


OW, Biddy,“ he protested, “ it’s all the 
wake I hain’t been droonk niver a 
wance, dye moind ?” 

Shure, an’ ye will be, thin, biffore 
the wake’s out, retorted Biddy. 

e li see I won't—not biffore Monday or Tues- 
day, shure,” said Mike, earnestly. 

What fer do ye get droonk t all?” put in 
Maggie, conclusively. : 

„ There’s a bright un fer yez! Didn't ye say 
versilf she was a bright un?” shrieked Granny, 
delightedly. 

„That's what I'd loike to know the rason. 
What fer do ye get droonk at all, at all, Mike 
O Hara?“ said Biddy, hastening to clinch the nail 
which Maggie had driven. 

Mike scratched his head. 

It's mesilf that don't know. Shure, if I was 
as smart as Maggie here, mebbe I'd know. Bat I 
say, Biddy, brightening, “ tain't me what gets 
droonk. It's the crathur inside o' me, what looks 
so innercent-like when I’m a-drinkin’ of it, ’n’ the 
minute it gets inside it goes to b’ilin’ ’n’ fizzlin’, ’n’ 
e’enamost busts me head off.” 

„It's smart ye are to drink it, thin,“ said Biddy, 
contemptuously, and Mike, seeing the futility of 
his excuse, relapsed into melancholy. —_—- 

A season of comparative prosperity for the O’Hara 
family ensued. Mike, either convinced by Biddy’s 
reasoning or influenced by Maggie's plea, refrained 
from drinking to excess, the flower pot was bought, 
and the white petunia took up a position on the 
window-shelf, a constant incentive to cleanliness of 
windows, clothes, and behavior. 

But, alas! one day Mike fell in with some old 
cronies, and the result was what might have been 
expected. Biddy was absent, but Granny, sitting 
at the top of the steps leading down to the base- 
ment, drinking in street dust and sweet fall sun- 
shine in equal quantities, heard a sound of bibal 
hilarity coming along the street, and recognized 
Mike's voice. 

„Rin, darlint, rin quick!” she cried. 
daddy’s comin’, droonk as a piper.” 
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“Le’s go and see the O Briens' new baby,” said 
Maggie, promptly. 

But hardly had they reached the O’Briens’ door 
when she stopped short in sudden distress, saying: 

„I'm goin’ back to get my white paychunia. 
Daddy’ll hurt it.” 

“I’m fraid to have ye go back, me darlint,“ said 
Granny, anxiously. 

„He's there a ready, n' he don’t know what he’s 
doin’ at all, at all, poor b’y.” 

But Maggie stayed not for warnings. Already 
she had darted back across the street, but at the 
door she stopped appalled. Mike was reeling about 
the room in a state of uproarious mirth, singing at 
the top of his voice, and embracing the chairs with 
gushing affectionateness. Coming opposite the 
white petunia, and in his muddled brain associating 
it with his beloved child,he addressed it with drunken 
gravity : 

„How do, darlint—bleshed choild—come, gi’ 
daddy—-kiss.” 

He reached forward unsteadily; the white 
petunia seemed to shrink from his grasp, and in 
another moment plant and pot lay in ruins on the 
floor. 

A shriek from Maggie partially roused Mike 
from the stupor which was fast taking possession 
of him. 

„Oh, you've broke it,“ she wailed; “my white 
paychunia, O-O-O!“ 

Mike gazed stapidly from her to the petunia and 
back again. 

+‘ Whi—chunia ?” he echoed. 

„ Ye’re a bad, bad daddy!” shrieked Maggie, in 
an excess of wrath. 

“ Ba—da,” repeated Mike, adding, as if from 
long habit, Come—kish me.“ 

“I won't. Go way,“ cried Maggie. 

Mike was in just the condition where obedience 
is a necessity. He staggered into the next room, 
fell across the bed, and speedily became uncon- 
scious. 

Poor Maggie, thus robbed of her one treasure, 
was inconsolable. Biddy and Granny by turns 
hugged and kissed and entreated her not to cry, 
but she only cried the harder, until the fount of 
tears would yield no more, and she slept the sleep 
of exhaustion. 

Next morning the memory of her loss returned 
with her first waking moment, and she burst into 
a grievous wail which roused Mike, just hovering 
on the borderland of sleep. 

‘Hullo! what's the matther wid me darlint?“ 
he cried, starting up and rubbing his eyes. 

“Go way, said Maggie, resentfully, and she 
resumed her sobs. 

Mike looked incredulous. “ Why, me precious, 
what's daddy been doin’ ?” he asked, in dismay. 

„It's you to ask what ye've been doin’,” cried 
Biddy, scornfully. ‘ Whin the darlint hadn’t but 
wan thing in loife to care fer, ye must go and smash 
that, must ye?” 

Mike’s eyes instinctively sought the window- 
shelf where the petunia was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

“IT smash?” he said, stupidly. “I smash the 
white paychunia? Shure, Biddy,” with a sudden 
return of intelligence, I must a' been droonk.” 

„Taat ye were, replied Biddy, with eloquent 
brevity. 

Mike cast an apprehensive look toward Maggie, 
who was still sobbing bitterly. 

„Faith, darlint,” he said, coaxingly, “daddy 
didn’t mane to. He wouldn't a' done it fer the 
wur-rid if he hadn’t been droonk.“ 

“Go ’way,” said Maggie, with an angry shake, 
settling herself for another series of wails. 

Mike sank down on the edge of the bed and cov- 
ered his face with his hands, peering anxiously at 
Maggie between his fingers. 

Paddy do feel orful bad, he ventured, timidly. 
But Maggie vouchsafed no answer 

„Ain't ye niver goin’ to forgive him?“ he asked, 
dolefully. 

No, never /” shrieked Maggie, taking a fresh 
grasp of her grief. 

Mike shrank back as if struck in the face, and 
for a moment seemed about to join in Maggie’s 
lamentations. Then he brightened up. 

„I'll get ye a new paychunia roight from the 
greenhouse, a lofely one in a beyutiful shiny pot,” 
he said. 

J won't have it,” screamed Maggie, and Mike 
relapsed into his former attitude of dejection. 

„Is'pose ye wouldn't have a new dress?” he 
said presently, in a tentative way, nor some new 
shoes, nor a goold ring, nor—nor—,” with a des- 
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perate leap of his imagination, “nor a pony ker- 
ridge to ride in?” 

“I don’t want nothin',“ sobbed Maggie, ’cept 
a daddy what won't get droonk.” 

A look of mingled shame and relief overspread 


Mike's face. He sat looking at his offended off- 


spring, and meditated with his head in his hands. 
It had suddenly been impressed upon his befuddled 
brain that Maggie’s grief was quite as much for 
her father’s fault as for the loss of her precious 
plant. He reviewed the last few weeks of peace and 
plenty and home enjoyment, and contrasted them 
with previous occasions when drunken orgies and 
subsequent headaches, with frowns and tears and 
hunger at home, had been the rule. Whatif he 
were to stop drinking, find steady work, and try to 
be dacent, as Biddy expressed it? Under the 
influence of Maggie’s tumultuous grief and Biddy’s 
stern displeasure, such a course seemed the only 
one whereby he could restore himself to the favor 
which he craved. 

„Maggie,“ he said, earnestly, “ if daddy ll prom- 
ise niver to drink no more, will ye fergive him ’n’ 
give him a kiss?” 

Maggie hesitated. The violence of her grief 
had abated somewhat, and she was already feeling 
a return of her usual affection for her beloved 
“ daddy.” 

Do ye mane it?“ she asked, doubtfully. 

„Shure pop. Call me a liar if I don't,“ re- 
sponded Mike. 

Maggie threw her arms around her father’s neek. 

“ Ye’re a dear daddy,” she said. “I'll love ye 
ten times better n before if ye won't never get 
drunk no more.” 


It was a beautiful Sunday of Indian summer, 
and the park was thronged with visitors. On one 
of the benches sat Mike, and beside him Biddy, 
the frown gone from her face, while Maggie, re- 
splendent in a new pink ealico dress, gamboled 
upon the grass with other children from the block. 

Mike looked at Biddy’s smiling countenance, 
and felt a sudden glow ot tenderness. 

“Say, Biddy,” he said, and his arm stole along 
the back of the seat behind her—“say, Biddy, 
d’ ye moind the day we was married, jist such a 
sunshiny day as this? Faith, an’ it’s most like 
bein’ married over again, ain't it, Biddy?“ 

„G'long wid yer blarney,” replied Biddy, but 
her smile grew broader. 

Mike looked abroad at the red and yellow trees, 
the golden sunshine, and Maggie in her pink dress 
fluttering in and out among the troop of children and 
casting back loving glances to the bench where her 
“dear daddy and mammy ” were sitting, and then 
he drew a deep, contented sigh. 

„Shure, Biddy, it pays to be dacent,” he said. 

And Biddy answered conclusively, “ Av coorse 
it do.” 


A BOX OF ORANGES. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLRR. 


HE oranges, of course, come first, and not 
the box, for, as I look from my window 
at the long rows of beautiful trees, their 
dark, glossy foliage half hidden by golden 
globes that make the tough branches 

droop into graceful curves, it seems a pity that the 

fruit must be taken from its tropical surroundings, 
crowded into prosaic wooden boxes, and shipped 
away in freight cars like turnips or potatoes. 

An orange tree needs a great deal of coaxing and 
encouraging before it takes up in good earnest the 
business of fruit-bearing, but, once fairly entered 
upon it, little things do not dishearten it. It has 
demonstrated its ability to recover from frosts 
that sent terror to the hearts of sanguine fruit- 
growers, and the abundant crop of this season, which 
makes many of the groves a marvel that must be 
seen to be comprehended, is the outcome of a second 
blooming late last spring, after the first blossoms 
and most of the foliage had fallen because of pro- 
longed drought, and the yellowed groves looked as 
if a fire had passed through them. 

If one could set an orange grove knee-deep in 
clover, or hide the loose white sand under the thick, 
grassy sward of a New England apple orchard, 
what an ideal retreat it would make, and how the 
heart would rebel at the barbed-wire fences and the 
obtrusive signs, No trespassing on these grounds.” 

To stroll down those long avenues, to sit on a 


mossy stone under a canopy that neither rain nor 


sun can penetrate, to lie and dream on a couch of 
green with the mocking-bird pouring out his ecstasy 
above your head—it would make one forget to long 
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for robins and apple blossoms. But the deep sand 
is kept bare of any touch of verdure that might 
manage to thrive upon it, and it takes time to accus- 
tom a Northern eye to its look of utter poverty. 
Out of this sand, enriched by the phosphates the 
orange tree loves, the leaves draw their glossy abun- 
dance and the fruit its delicious juices, and when 
the Northern world is frost-bound and shivering, the 
golden flagons are ready for the prosaic processes 
of barter and sale. 

Oranges are not picked like apples, for the tree 
does not readily part with its fruit. The pickers 
are armed with what looks like a tiny pair of 
sheep-shears, fitting upon the thumb and forefinger, 
with which the tough stem is clipped, letting the 
orange fall into the hand. For the larger trees, 
where ladders are necessary, there is sometimes a 
sort of canvas shute, bag-shaped at the top, into 
which the oranges are dropped ; but they are always 
handled with extreme care, as one bruised speci- 
men might ruin a boxful before it reached its 
market. The windfalls lying about on the sand, 
the carts with the sleepy-looking mules waiting for 
their loads, the jolly, chattering negroes, with their 
nondescript garments and shuffling, deliberate 
movements, all are characteristic features of the 
evolution of the orange crop. But when the fruit 
in open boxes reaches the packing-house, Northern 
enterprise receives it, and it is speedily snatched 
away from all poetic glamour. 


Here at last we have the boxes, or rather the 


materials from which the man with a hammer is 
rapidly constructing them. Top, bottom, and sides 
are of birch, in thin, tough boards; birch that 
grew in the Maine woods, and made its long voy- 
age down the storm-swept coast. The central 


division and the ends, heads they call them, are of 


the Southern pine—glorious giants already disap- 
pearing in many regions before the improvidence 
of settlers and the destruction of forest fires. Bos- 
ton sets its mark upon the kegs of slender steel 
nails that not improbably have known the mines of 
Michigan and the furnaces of Pennsylvania, if not 
the mills of Rhode Island also; and the cypress 
swamps of Florida furnished the tough, lithe bands 
that bind the boxes together. Two hundred and 
eighty boxes in a day the active young workman 
says he can set up, and one can believe it after 
watching his deft, rapid movements. In this room 
also are stacked half way to the ceiling the pack- 
ages of tissue paper for wrapping the fruit, and 
these also report themselves from the milis of New 
England, by way of the Hub. 

luto the next room, by the back door, come the 
oranges as the carts deliver them from the grove, 
and here at the front they are waiting, tier upon 
tier, in neatly marked boxes ready for shipment. 
In the middie of this room etands the sorting- 
machine—a hopper at the top into which the oranges 
are poured, and from which they run out upon an 
inclined plane which again releases them one at a 
time into a long inclined trough, divided through 
the middle down its entire length, leaving two 
tracks, a little larger than the very largest orange. 
A steel roller constantly revolves towards the out- 
side on each side of the trough, and at intervals on 
the bottom are openings, graduated in size, com- 
municating with wooden spouts by which the 
oranges are discharged into compartments with 
canvas bottoms to prevent bruising. 

This special machine has eignt compartments, 
and will sort the oranges into as many sizes, and 
this is the way it operates. A negro empties a box 
of oranges into the hopper—all sorts and sizes, 
“brights” and “russets” mixed together. By 
the side of the inclined plane stands the sizer, one 
hand guarding the opening into the trough, and as 
the oranges roll out upon the plane his practiced 
eye detects every bruised or imperfect specimen, 
which is seized and tossed out asa “cull;” every 
brown-coated or tawny-cheeked russet, which is 
drawn over to one side of the central division, while 
the golden “ brights” are allowed to pass down on 
the other. Down go the yellow balls, chasing each 
other merrily as the force of gravity and the whirling 
cylinder keepthem in motion ; but the smaller ones 
have scarcely started on their journey before they 
plunge through an opening and are shot out into 
the first compartment. Those a little larger take 
a few turns more, and then they disappear, and so 
they go on dropping until the very largest race 
successfully over all the openings and slide out at 
the end. It makes one think of the vision of 
Mirza, and the dreadful bridge through whose trap- 
doors the unsuspecting travelers continually disap- 
peared. There they lie, beautifully assorted, on 
one side russets and on the other brights, and by 
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the side of each compartment stands the packer, 
his box on a level with the bin, and a package of 
tissue paper cut in squares on one end. With swift, 
automatic motion the left hand seizes an orange, 
and the right at the same instant a sheet of paper. 
The two hands come together, and with scarcely a 
perceptible pause the orange is dropped into the 
box. Not dropped either, for justso many oranges 


are to go in each layer, and, in spite of his rapid 


work, the packer puts every stem inſproper position, 
that it may not bruise its neighbor. 

This man is working by the box, and will run 
his day’s work up to seventy or eighty, at three 
cents each, but most of the packers are paid by the 
day, and do not waste their energies, calling it a 
good day’s work to fill from thirty-five to fifty, ac- 
cording to the size of the fruit. A box holds from 
ninety-six to two hundred and fifty, the average of 
this particular grove being one bundred and sev- 
enty-six, and some of the Indian River navels fill- 
ing a box with sixty. 

This year a great deal of fruit is rejected by the 
packers that to the eye of a visitor looks faultless. 
This is what they call “creased fruit, and the 
foreman shows you upon the skin smooth, depressed 
lines of a paler color than the rest of the rind. In 
some way or other this has been caused by the 
drought, and while the fruit is excellent it cannot 
be shipped, the skin being thin in the “crease” 
and bursting under pressure. 

And now the filled box, with the fruit consider- 
ably above the top, comes to the header to be 
closed up. These pulpy globes will shrink before 
they reach their market, and they must have no 
room to roll about and bruise. The box is put 
upon a platform under a wooden lever like a letter 
V. The point is fast; the man slips on the top of 
the box, brings the lever across it, seats himself 
on the prongs, and proceeds to nail the ends of 
the cypress bands that fasten the cover in place. 
It needs only to be stenciled now with the number 
of oranges, the variety of the fruit, and the name 
of the shipper, before it takes its place on the 
growing tiers, ready to start on its journey. 

The forests of Maine and Georgia, the mines of 
Michigan, the cotton fields of Alabama, the mills 
of Massachusetts, and tbe cypress swamps of Flor- 
ida have all been taxed for its outfit since the lus- 
cious fruit took its last sip of sweetness from sun 
and dew, and dropped into the dusky hand that 
tore it from its green shelter. 


JOE’S LEMON. 


By JULIA OkR LUDLOW. 


OME, children,” said Aunt Kittie, “ you 
have all eaten so much dinner in honor 
eS} of grandmamma’s birthday that I am 
afraid you will go to sleep unless I 
tell you a story. We will go into the 
other room, and leave all the papas and uncles to 
have a chat by themselves; then I can tell tales out 
of school, about the time we were youngsters. Are 
you all ready to listen?’ So Aunt Kitue began: 


Once upon a time, your Uncle Joe, Uncle Charlie, 
your mamma, and 1 went with grandma to spend 
the summer in the pretty little New England village 
of B——. It is quite a lively place now, but then 
it was a quaint old town on the top of a hill, sur- 
rounded by other and higher hills which kept it 
from looking lonely. | 

In the center of the village green used to stand 
the white meeting-house, with its six tall columns 
supporting the projecting roof. They always re. 
minded me of the pillars Samson pulled when he 
killed all the Philistines and himself too. On 
week days the green blinds of the church were like 
so many closed eyes, but on Sabbath mornings they 
were wide open, and seemed to say, “I see you; I 
see you.” Then the bell began tolling, and all the 
good people, in their best bibs and tuckers, filed 
gravely into their pews, while the clapper for a few 
minutes longer scolded all the naughty little chil- 
dren who were staying at home: Re- mem Re- 
mem—Re-member—the Sab—bath— day.“ 

One bright Sunday in July Joe waked up with a 
toothache. Charlie had skinned his heel trying to 
climb a tree in bare feet, and couldn't get on his 
shoe. Millie (your mamma) had eaten too many 
cherries the day before, and had been ill all night ; 
and I didn’t want to go, so I had a convenient 
headache. Mother, more sympathetic than shrewd, 


excused us all from going to church. We watched 


wagon after wagon drive up and unload, and when 
Farmer Smeadles, who was always the last, had tied 
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his rack-a-bones of a horse under the shed, we four 
little frauds stole quietly out of the back door of 
the house and down the grassy lane to the brook. 

We had found, on one of our exploring expedi- 
tions, a beautiful little cave that looked somewhat 
like an immense clam-shell standing on edge. In 
front of itran the brook which probably, by digging 
away at it for some ten thousand years, had caused 
the cave to be formed. It was carpeted with the 
loveliest green moss, and dainty little ferns grew 
from all the crevices and clefts in the rock, and 
were kept moist and bright by the spray of a water- 
fall which, from just above, fell about twenty feet, 
and dashed itself into tiny particles on the rock 
below. 

We called the place the Fairies’ Grotto, and spent 
every spare moment there playing house, baking 
mud pies, wading in the water, and enjoying our- 
selves as merrily as did the water-spiders which we 
caught in our hands. 

This Sunday morning, in order to quiet any 
qualms of conscience, Charlie had brought with him 
a book of Sunday stories, with gorgeously colored 
illustrations. One picture particularly engrossed 
our attention. It was of Elisha, in a purple robe, 
calling the bears to come out of the woods to eat 
up the wicked children, who wore short gowns of 
blue, yellow, green, and red. 

A brilliant idea suddenly suggested itself to Joe. 

„Let's have church, said he. 

“That will be just too lovely for anything,” 
replied Millie. ‘ You can be minister, cause you 
are the oldest; I will be choir, cause I can sing; 
Charlie can be sexton, and—let me see—Katie 
can be the minister's wife, and look round to see if 
the people behave.” 

„ don't want to be Mrs. Smythe,” said I. “I'm 
going to be deacon, and pass the plate; and you 
must ail put in really and truly money, and we'll 
go and buy candy by and by.” 

„Lou wicked girl! It's Sunday,” said Millie. 

„Oh, I mean to-morrow, of course.“ 

Joe, being master of ceremonies, announced : 

The sexton will toll the bell.“ 

„Ding dong, ding-dong, ding-dong,” chanted 
Charlie, at the same time pulling on a willow whip 
for the rope. 

“The congregation will please be seated rev- 
erently.” 

The deacon, the sexton, and the choir arranged 
themselves, Turk fashion, on the moss, with great 
decorum. 

“The organ will play.” 

Millie began to hum through her nose “ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

„That ain't a Sunday tune,” whispered I, with a 
nudge; play Hail Columbia. 

The tune was accordingly changed. When the 
music ceased the minister rose with a majestic air, 
and said : 

Let us all unite in singing hymn one hundred 
and forty-’leven—‘ Shall We Gather at the River ?’ ” 
—after which Joe cleared his throat and began: 

“ You will find my text in the thirty-first chap- 
ter of Meditations, the ninth verse. 

„My subject, dear bretheren and sisteren, is Bears. 
Firstly—Bears are great big animals with claws 
and lots of hair, and they hug children to death and 
then eat them up. ‘That is why they keep them in 
cages in Central Park. They growl awful, and 
walk on their back legs, and when they are good 
bears they go round with hand-organ men, and 
dance and play soldier; but when children are 
naughty, and tell people they have bald heads, 
then they come right out of the woods and gobble 
them up. The Bible says that the naughty children 
were all girls.” 

„Oh !—oo!—what a fib!” ejaculated Millie. 

„Just look at the picture; ain't they all dressed 
in skirts ?” 

„Elisha has on a dress, and he wasn't a girl,“ 
retorted Millie. 

„That's because priests always wear dresses. 
The sexton will please put out the dis-ruly mem- 
bers. It would serve you just right to have the 
bears come and chew you up—interrupting 
church !” 

Just then we were all horrified by a kind of 
growl. We looked at each other with scared eyes— 
and even the minister jamped down from his rock 
and got behind a tree. 

Another growl ! 

It seemed to come from over our heads. We 
looked up. 

Yes! there was something black up in the big 
chestnut. 

“IT want to go home,” whimpered I. 
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“Don’t be a baby. I'll kill him,” said Joe, ad- 
vancing cautiously and seizing a big stick. 

Slowly the black object began to move down the 
tree, growling all the time. Our mouths and eyes 
were riveted open. | 

It didn't seem to have much hair; there were 
hands like a man’s: it must be a gorilla. It had 
buttons on its jacket! With a bound that brought 
our hearts into our mouths, it stood among us—a 
small boy, a trifle larger than Joe, with a broad 
grin on his face, a freckled nose, very ragged 
clothes, and no shoes and stockings. 

“So you thought I was a bear—he! he! he! 
what fun!” and he then threw himself on the moss, 
and turned a double handspring in delight. 

I'll show you a bear, though.” 

He disappeared, and in a moment brought back 
a tiny, shaggy brown dog, with such long ears and 
hair we could hardly see the two little black beads 
of eyes that peered cautiously at us. 

“Is he really a bear, and where did you get 
him ?” said Charlie. 

“Oh! let me hold him,” begged I. 

What's his name?“ asked Millie. 

“ call him Squealer,” said the boy, and he’s 
my chum. Ain’t he a bute?” 

Isn't your name Sam?” queried Millie. 

„Well! that beats me holler; who told you?” 
questioned our new companion. 

„Why.“ said Millie, I've got a picture book 
that tells about 

‘Sam, Sam, 
He ate some jam,’ 


and he had yellow hair, and a pug nose, and no 
shoes, and jam all over his face—just like you, 
only you haven't got any jam on your face.“ 
Wish I had, for Im awful hungry; so is 
Squealer—ain't you, ole feller?” with an affection- 
ate pat of the matted silky hair. 

„I've got something to eat, said Charlie, who 
was of a provident turn of mind, and had a habit 
of stowing away under his blue sailor blouse all he 
did not feel like eating at thetable. It sometimes 
made him look like the fat man of Bombay,“ in 
„Mother Goose,” and we all made a great deal of 
fun of him. He slipped his hand under the blouse 
and drew forth, one at a time—a half biscuit, an 
old fishing line, three or four long strips of fried 
potatoes, a very much squashed piece of cake, and 
other articles which, though they did not look alto- 
gether inviting to our eyes, Sam eagerly ate, and 
fed to Squealer between his own bites. 

Lou re a corker, you are, said Sam, addressing 
his benefactor. 

_ I don’t think any one knew just what kind of a 
being a corker was, but we were all satisfied 
that it must be something very grand indeed, and 
we quite envied Charlie. 

Lou see,” explained Millie, who liked to come 
the older sister act, Charlie says his stomach 
keeps calling for something to eat between meals, 
and it makes him feel good to have things just out- 
side, so that when it begs for more, all he has to 
do is to put ’em inside.” 

Sam looked with admiring gaze on Charlie, and 
said, You beat the Dutch, you do, for having a 
long head. Shake hands, young man! I guess 
youll be a big doctor one of these days, cause 
you know just how a feller’s insides feel.“ 

„Won't you please tell us where you came 
from?“ I timidly asked. | 

From up the tree, Sam said. “I heard you 
all singin’ fit to split yerselves, an’ I just climbed 
up there to see the fun.” 

J mean, where do you live and what are you 
doing here ?” 

„Well, said Sam, “if you'll all swear to keep 
as mum as clams, I'II tell you.” | 

We all promized not to breathe a word. 


Entertain no thoughts that will blush in words. 


Doubt of any sort can best be removed by action. 


Be not ignorant of anything in a great matter or 
small. 


He that thinks his business below him will al- 
ways be above his business. 5 


Early rising not only gives us more life in the 
same number of years, but adds likewise to their 
number; and not only enables us to enjoy more of 
existence in the same measure of time, but increases 
also the measure. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
IF CHRIST BE NOT RISEN.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


** If Christ be not risen.’’—1 Cor. xv., 14. 


. LREADY in Paul's time there had arisen 
„moose within the Church of Christ who 
denied the resurrection of Christ. They 

: N professed to be disciples, and in some sense 

were disciples and followers, of Christ. 
They believed that he was the noblest and the 
divinest of men; they believed that he had taught 
as never before man taught ; and that he had lived as 
never before man lived. They revered him as hero, 
martyr, master; called themselves by his name; 

reached, in some measure at least, his doctrine. 
But to them Christ was not risen. They believed 
that he had taught, suffered, died, but that was all. 
His life had ended at the tomb. There were no 
angels when they looked into his grave; no radiant 
light shone therein; his voice they understood not; 
to them he was but the gardener. Now Paul meets 
them with the argument of our text— “ If Christ be 
not risen.” ‘“ Have you thought,” he said, “what 
this means? Have you realized what will be your 
faith and hope if you pluck away the doctrine of 
the resurrection? Have you considered what 
Christianity will be with only a Good Friday and 
a closed tomb on Saturday, and no resurrection 
on Easter Day?“ 

Certain blessings are so common and so diffused 
that we do not realize them. Such is the sunlight. 
After three or four stormy days, the clouds break 
away and the sun comes out, and we greet one an- 
other, saying. What a beautiful day!“ The sun 
bathes and irradiates us, and we are full of the glory. 
But the next day we think less of it; and the next 
day the glory is gone altogether. We walk in the 
same sunlight, but the beauty of the day is for- 
gotten; already it has become as a common thing 
to us. Such a blessing is liberty. If we could 
only be put for one short week under Russian 
despotism, in acity in which every newspaper was 
first supervised by a ring which determined what 
may go in and what must stay out, in which twenty 
persons could not gather together for any confer- 
ence without first getting permission of that same 
bareaucracy, in which we could not gather in the 
church to worship unless we worshiped according 
to the forms and with the doctrines this same ring 
had first prescribed, in which any day we might 
learn that our son had disappeared from school or 
college, what had become of him we knew not, and 
never should know, only surmising that he was 
henceforth to spend his life in some dark, cavernous 
mine in the North—and then we could come 
back to a country where we can read what we 
please, say what we please, do what we please, and 
worship as we please, so we violate no man’s 
right, even the inconveniencies of our liberty we 
should count as blessings by the contrast. As it 
is, we breathe this free air, live in this free atmos- 
phere, walk in this free country, and do not realize 
the blessedness of being free men. 

So we live in the great glory of Easter Day; in 
the blessedness of a risen Christ and a victorious 
Christianity. We live in the comfort that comes 
from that irradiated tomb. We take our inspira- 
tion from the message of those angels on that first 
morn. Believer and unbeliever alike are blessed. 
To the man who holds the Christian faith and the 
man who repudiates it alike come the advantage and 
the gain. And not until we look fairly in the face 
that condition of life whieh would exist if for a 
moment we could think of Christ as not risen, are 
we able to realize what a risen Christ and a vic- 
torious Christianity are to us. 

To-day are men in the Christian Church saying, 
„Christ is not risen.” There is an apostolic suc- 
cession in the church of the unbelievers also, 
coming down by lineal and unbroken descent, but 
without a bishopric ; and the lineal descendants of 
this old unbelief, which declared Christ is not risen, 
preach the same gospel of death, saying to us: 
«Love your Christ and honor him, follow him to 
his Gethsemane and to his cross, bow at his feet, 
listen to his words, imitate his example, catch the 
spirit of the noblest man that ever lived, the 
greatest teacher that ever spoke, the divinest soul 
that ever throbbed in human form; but do not 
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think him raised from the dead ; that is a legend of 
the past; it belongs to a childhood age, not to 
our scientific and critical time. Discard it, and 
take the Christianity of only a dead and buried 
Christ.” 

Let us look, then, a moment this morning and 
see what if Christ be not risen. 

If Christ be not risen, he is still the noblest and 
divinest man that ever walked the earth; 
teacher, grandest and most spiritually eloquent 
teacher that ever spoke; martyr, hero, worthy of 
all hero-worship and martyr-worship. But he is 
no deliverer, he is no refuge, and he brings no 
rescue. Three short years have been spent in 
wrestling with tears and anguish and grief, and 
have ended in this: that he has gone to the tomb 
and to dust and ashes; and the text we must 
write across the tomb of the dead Christ who has 
not risen will be: “Be not righteous overmuch, 
for why shouldest thou perish before thy time?” 
The meaning of the life so noble, so grand, so pure, 
so divine, that ended in dust and ashes, would be 
one more variation of that truth, nay, that false- 
hood which in our despair we take for truth some- 
times, that goodness is always defeated and the 
highest and the divinest nature is always conquered 
by the shameful and unworthy. There would be 
only one more tragedy added to the long list of 
tragedies, only one more record of pitiless tears 
and hopeless sorrow. If Christ be not risen, then 
the whole message which has gone forth from the 
open tomb is a message of delusion. The Gospel 
of Christ is not a circle, it is an ellipse, which has 
two centers—the cross and the resurrection. Take 
either of them away und the whole message dis- 
appears; some other message must be substituted. 
The story of the cross is not merely a story of a 
crucified and martyred man; and the story of the 
resurrection is not merely a story of a triumphant 
and victorious Son of God. These two stories are 
one story: that out of that great unknown the Son 
of God has come te live, that he might take on him 
all the burdens of our life, all the anguish of our 
hearts, all the wrestling of our nature, all the 
struggle and strife that belong to us, and then 
might show us how he who endareth unto the end 
always triumphs, because the divine is always and 
invariably immortal; death hath no dominion over 
him who is partaker of the divine nature. This 
is the message which the churches through all the 
ages have been delivering to us, the message which 
rings out this Easter morn with a glad peal of bells 
which floats across the continent in an unbroken 
chime from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate. But 
pluck out this resurrection morn, and all those bells 
will ring out with muffled tone and all those mes- 
sengers have no word to deliver. Then Savonarola 
and Huss and Wickliffe and Luther and Me- 
lancthon and Wesley and Edwards and Beecher, 
all the long line of prophets from Paul down, are 
deluded and deceived enthusiasts. Tear out, tear 
out from your book of history these pages that you 
accounted most radiant and most glorious with 
hope, for they are but as the figment of men’s 
brains! 

If Christ be not risen, ye are yet in your sins. 
Certainly man is a wonderful machine. We thought 
he was more than that. Certainly he is a high 
and nobly endowed animal. We thought he was 
more than that. We felt within us aspirations, 
breathings, prayers, that reached out into an eter- 
nal and invisible world; and we said, This is not 
mere mechanism; this is more than animal.” 
And then we looked back through history and we 
came to this one immortal and supreme life; this 
life that was all divine; this life that entered into 
earth, and yet never was earthy; this life that 
entered into humanity, and yet never had the stain 
of a human passion in it; this life that attested 
that there is the power of an endless life in a 
divine life because it rose triumphant over death 
and the grave. But if Christ be not risen, it did 
not rise triumphant over grave and death. If this 
purest, noblest, divinest nature that the world 
ever saw was but dust and ashes, you and I are 
but dust and ashes. If he was but a nobler and 
better animal, surely you and I are but nobler and 
better animals. If there was in him no power 
which that stone could not bold in the prison- 
house, there is in no throbbing heart here any 
power in you or in me which the sod will not easily 
hold under its cover. 

And so, if Christ be not risen, there is no assured 
hope of a future life. It is true that we might 
very well say Christ was the unique figure in 
human history. He rose, but we shall not rise. 
Or we might say, We shall all rise by and by, and 
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Christ with us; but he has not yet risen. Never- 
theless, Paul's argument is true, If the dead rise 
not, then Christ is not raised; and the converse is 
also true, “If Christ is not raised, then the dead 
rise not.” For these two faiths—faith in Christ’s 
resurrection and faith in the universal resurrection 
—are really one. We do not believe that Christ's 


resurrection—at least I do not—was the one unique 


fact in human history, as it is sometimes repre- 


sented. We believe that the soul is an immortal 


soul, and is to be clothed with an immortal and 
a spiritual body. The resurrection is a perpetual 
fact. The stone is rolled away from every tomb, 
and man’s life issues from it. Out of every death- 
bed there arises the living and the immortal spirit. 
Christ’s resurrection attested the resurrection of 
every man who has in him aught of the spirit 


of Christ; whether by returning into his physical 


body, or by manifesting himself in spiritual body 
to the spiritual vision of the apostles, I neither 


know nor care. This I know: the resurrection of 


the Christ and the resurrection of the disciple are 
allone. He is the first fruits of them that sleep. 


As he taught we are to teach, as he lived we are 


to live; as he suffered we are to suffer; so he rose 
from the dead as we are to rise from the dead. If 
there be no resurrection, take your chisel and chip 
off from your tombstone all those words of hope. 
Take your hands and root out from the grave all 
those flowers of hope. No flowers grow on the 
grave, and no words of hope belong on the tomb- 
stone, if there is no resurrection. 

So, if Christ be not risen and we have hope only 
in this life, we are of all men most miserable. Men 
often misquote and misinterpret that saying of the 
Apostle. ‘Qh, no,” they say, “we ought to live 
righteous and just and good and pure and true and 
noble lives for the sake of righteousness. It were 
better to live a noble life, even if one does not live 
beyond the grave. It were better to live a noble 


life and endure all suffering and tears and martyr- 


dom than to live a mean and a selfish one and live 
in luxury and pleasure. Doubiless. Nor does 
Paul deny it. What Paul says is this: If we 


have in this life nothing but a hope which death is 


going to take away, if we have nothing but an 
illusion which will be rudely disturbed when we are 
rudely awakened, we are better without it. Can 
you doubt that? For my part I would rather fol- 
low truth anywhere than falsehood anywhere. I 
would rather follow Truth though she were robed 
in garments of unillumined black, and though her 
eyes were streaming with tears, and though she 
wore on her head nothing but a crown of thorns, 
and though she led me sorrowing but to a grave 
from which there is no resurrection, than to tollow 
the most charming siren that ever danced before 
mortal eyes or sung to mortal ears, who led me 
lying along a path of falsehood, and cheered and in- 
spired by a hfe that is adelusion. If Christ be 
not risen, I want to know it. I repudiate with in- 
dignation, and in the name of the Christian Church 
I repudiate with indignation, the notion that we 
want a false hope because it is a blessing in this 
life. If we bave in this life nothing but a hope of 
lies, we are of all men most miserable. If Curist 
be not risen, we have no deliverer and no redemp- 
tion; we have no assured hope in the grave, no 
glorious and magnificent history in the church, no 
faith that is not an empty falsehood. 

What I am trying to say to you this morning has 
been said far better by Arthur Hugh Clough in one 
of his poems: 


„ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 
As of the unjust, also of the just— 
Yea, of that Just One, too! 
This is the one sad Gospel that is true 
Christ is not risen ! 


Is He not risen, and shall we not rise? 

Oh, we unwise ! 
What did we dream, what wake we to discover ? 
Ye hills, fall on us, and ye mountains, cover 

In darkness and great gloom 
Come ere we thought it is our day of doom; 
From the cursed world, which is one tomb, 

Christ is not risen! | 


drink, and play, and think that this is bliss : 
There is no heaven but this; 
There is no hell, 
Save earth, which serves the purpose doubly well, 
Seeing it visits still 
With equalest apportionment of ill ; 
good and bad alike, and brings to one same dust 
The unjast and the just : 
With Christ, who is not risen. 


Eat, drink, and die, for we are souls bereaved : 
Of all the creatures under heaven’s wide cope 
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We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless, that had most believed. 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 
As of the unj ast, also of the just— 
Yea, of that Just One, too! 
It is the one sad Gospel that is true— 
Christ is not risen ! 


Weep not beside the tomb, 

Ye women, unto whom 
He was great solace while ye tended Him ; 

Te who with napkin o’er the head 

And folds of linen round each wounded limb 

Laid out the Sacred Dead ; 
And thou that bar'st Him in thy wondering womb ; 
Yea, Daughters of Jerusalem, depart, 
Bind up as best ye may your own sad bleeding heart : 
Go to your homes, your living children tend, 

Your earthly spouses love ; 

Set your affections not on things above, 
Which —_ and rust corrupt, which quickliest come to 

end: 
Or pray, if pray ye must, and pray, if pray ye can, 
222 1 Sy dead is He whom ye deemed more 
than man, 
Who is not risen : no— 
But lies and molders low— 
Who is not risen ! 


Ye men of Galilee ! 
Why stand ye looking up to heaven, where Him ye 
ne’er may see, 
Neither ascending henee, nor returning hither again ? 
Ye ignorant avd idle fishermen ! 
Hence to your huts and boats and inland native shore, 
And catch not men, but fish ; 
Whate’er things ye might wish, 
Him neither here nor there ye shall e’er meet with 
more. 
Ye poor deluded youths, go home, 
Mend the old nets ye left to roam, 
Tie the split oar, patch the torn sail : 
It was indeed an idle tale ’— 
He was not risen ! 


And, oh, good men of ages yet to be, ; 
Who shall believe because ye did not see— 

Ob, be ye warned, be wise ! 

No more with pleading eyes, 

And sobs of strong desire, 

Unto the empty, vacant void aspire, 
Seeking another and impossible birth 
That is not of your own and only mother earth. 
But if there is no other life for you, 

Sit down and be content, since this must even do: 
He is not risen ! 


Here, on our Easter Day 
We rise, we come, and, lo! we find Him not, 
Gardener nor other, on the sacred spot : 
Where they have laid Him there is none to say ; 
No sound, nor in, nor out—no word 
Of where to seek the dead or meet the risen Lord. 


There is no glistering of an angel’s wings, 


There is no voice of heavenly clear behest : 
Let us go hence, and think upon these things 
In sileuce, which is best. 
Is He not risen? No— 
Bat lies and molders low? 
Christ is not risen ?” 


If, according to the old New England method, I 


could now dismiss you, and you would gather in 


an hour or two for an afternoon service, I would 
stop here. But I cannot leave our Easter morn as 
though it were the Saturday entombment day. I 
cannot stop here without saying in fewest, simplest 
words, “ But now is Christ risen and become the 
first fruits of them that slept. For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.“ We 
believe in a Christ that has come out from the 
bosom of the Father that he might reveal him to 
us, and is kin to us because we are kin to God our 
Father. We believe in a Christ who became in- 
carnate only that he might conquer, and suffered 
himself to be put to death only that he might prove 
himself victor over man's last enemy, death itself. 
We believe in a Christ who has flung open the 
doors of the great prison-house that he might show 
us that there is no prison-house, that the abode of 
the dead is no dark and gloomy dwelling-place, 
bat the dwelling-place of light and life and joy and 
God himself. We believe that out of every grave 
there blooms an Easter lily, and in every tomb 


there sits an angel. We believe in a risen Lord. 


Turn not our faces to the past that we may worship 
only at his grave, but above and within, that we 
may worship the Christ that lives. And because 
he lives we shall live also. 


The two main pillars of Christ’s religion are the 
depth of sin and the height of righteousness ; and 
none but he could atone for the one and perform 
the other. Thomas Adam. 


that cannot discern between their right hand and 
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NINEVEH BROUGHT TO REPENTANCE." requiring a fast. Moreover, the royal conception 


of repentance was singularly evangelical. Every ~ 

By Lyman ABBOTT. man — to ery mightily unto God and to turn hen | 

„The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this his evil ways and from the violence that was in his 
generation, and shall condemn it: 2 they r at hands. He was to comply, in other words, with 
onas that condition on which Isaiah promised forgive- 

arne . ‘ ah’ hing in Ni h. ness to Israel: Let the wicked forsake his way 
© @ |HE story of Jonah's preac * m eee and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
reported in the third e 1 return unto the Lord, and he will have merey upon 
Book of Jonah, is treated by orist as a him, and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
type of Gospel preaching. This type is Jon.“ 
illustrated by a consider yes of — V. Tue Divine MxRCX.— The result of this 
the 5 repentance was an act of divine merey. God saw 
— only mp their works, that they turned from their evil way, 

4 t on 0 esson as will serve * ns and God repented of the evil that he said that he 
v a in: would do unto them, and he did it not.” 

A light from this history is thrown backwards as 
book of the prophet as an “exceeding great city” Vell as forwards. If, at the proclamation of the 
wherein were “ more than sixscore thousand persons n gel, the people “a Sodom and Gomorrah had 
their left hand ;” that is, more than one hundred — 
and twenty thousand infant children. This would of acl 
make the population about two millions. Its extent 3 a — the flood would not have swept 
is indicated by the declaration that it was a city of them away. If, at the admonitions and 3 
“three days’ journey; that is to say, it would take in gs of Moses, „ ood Egypt had let God’s 
three days to encompass the city. The houses people go free, plague would not have followed 
were undoubtedly of one story, and were more or plague upon them, and they would not have perished 
less surrounded with gardens, a fact which partly in the Red Sea. If, in our own country, we had 
explains the great extent of territory covered by its E ere ef euch 3 as 


population. According to heathen authority, it Jefferson, who trembled for his country when he 


was no less than fifty-five miles in circumference ; 
its houses were doubtless interspersed with past- 
ures and with pleasure-grounds. In Babylon, 
which was of less extent than Nineveh, the garden 
and orchard and pasture ground was sufficient to 
provide corn for all the people in case of a siege. 
One of the largest of the ancient cities, Nineveh 
was also one of the richest and most luxurious. 
The explorations of Dr. Layardand M. Botta have 
brought to light, on the site of this ancient city, 
many ruins and relics which illustrate its ancient 
grandeur, interpret ancient manners and customs, 


and so explain Scripture history and something 
4 : Bayes : or sackcloth ; there was no sorrow for sin and no 
of Scripture teaching. Doubtless to its inhabit- abandonment of it, and no mighty crying unto 


ants Nineveh seemed to be secare in its greatness. Gad. D struction followed the rejection of mercy. 


There was certainly as little reason to anticipate 4 5 
‘ 1 Ar orty years after Christ was crucified Titus was 
its te setting up the crosses round about: Jerusalem on 


decay of Paris, London, or New York; yet,bythe nien the bodies of so many Jews were left to 


progress of time and the devastations of war, it rei 
was so thoroughly destroyed that, for a time, its 2 a a over to anarchy, 


very site was unknown. Herodotus passed near it, IL Tue Srmrrual. ANTITYPE—To all men 


Xenophon encamped on it, and yet neither of ; 
these historians seemed aware that he was close by * 


the ancient mistress of nations. a 
II. THe PREACHER —Very little is known of th — 
Jonah. He is identitied by tradition with the son — all 
of the widow of Zarephath whom Elijah raised dat à ute while and lw — 
those whose hope and whose life are in the accu- 


from the dead, and with the young man who f 
anointed Jehu, King of Israel, at the command of mulations of earth, who are rich only in the riches 


Elijah. He was of the town of Gathhepher, of of a Worldly Nineveh, death will come as a chief 
Leni Galilee, in Zebulon, and lived cheese the ™ the night and so despoiler. Stocks and bonds 
time of Jeroboam II. of Israel, E O 825-789. He and mortgages and railroads = telegraphs and 
was, therefore,a child when Homer was an old steamboat wy = palaces, and all en symbols 
blind bard, and a contemporary of the Spartan ˙² ð˙•＋ ane 
Lycurgus. The king of Nineveh at the time of word which is repeated — ay in our ears by a 
Jonah's mission to that city is thought to have been more ancient 3 e oquent pr n Pep 
either Pul or Adrammelech. Suddenly in the streets Jonah, if we would but hear him, is this: „ Yet 


forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrowo.” 
5 To avert this evil there is but one method—the 


wrought no miracles. He gave no evidence of his method of genuine apres not that of sack- 
divine authority except such as was contained inhis Cloth and fasting, not that o 4 — 1 wing and of 
teaching itself. Bathe appealed, with remarkable tears, but that of ceasing to do evil and learning 


; to do well. He who turns from his evil way and 


III. H Doctrine —Of this we have in the ™ightily unto God, thereby builds for himself an 
Bible only the barest summary: Yet forty days, eternal city, “ an habitation not made with hands, 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” It is impossi- ternal in the heavens. He thereby accamalates 
ble, however, to suppose that he simply walked the for himself the true riches which death cannot take 
streets of the city reiterating this declaration. Such away. He thereby founds tor himself a new and 
a message, coming from an unknown messenger, spiritual estate, becoming heir of God and jviat 
would have produced no impression upon the heir of the Lord Jesus Christ. He tiads a God 
ple. We must suppose that he denounced the in- who is great in merey and whose loviag-kindaesses 
iquities of the city ; that he declared its imminent and tender mercies are over all his works; who 
destruction as a divine judgment for that iniquity; warns that he may entreat, aud who provides 
and that the people feared the punishment because d aA of escape over against every threatened 
they were conscious that it was deserved. At all danger. 
events, the fuadamental truth which he proclaimed . 
was this : that all the power and glory and strength Christ will come unto thee,and show thee his 
of Nineveh were to pass away. : own consolation, if thou prepare for him a worthy 

IV. Tue REsULT.— This was a universal and dwelling-place within thee. All his glory and 
national repentance. It began, apparently, in the beauty are from within, and there he takes delight. 
palace. It proceeded sympathetically and by im- The inward man he often visiteth, and hath with 
itation down through all ranks to the lowest of the him sweet discourse, pleasant solace, much . 
people. Even the beasts and the herds and the familiarity exceeding wonderful. O faithful soul 
tloens were included in the king’s proclamation make ready thy heart for him, that he may vouch- 


safe to come unto thee and to dwell within thee.— 
1 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 26, 1891.— . 
2 0 891 [Thomas à Kempis. 


remembered that God was just, and had let the 
oppressed of the earth go free, the sword would not 
have been drawn from its scabbard to avenge the 
wrongs of a century. 

Over against this preaching of Jonah are two 
antity pes, the historical and the spiritual. 

I. Tue HISTORTCOAL.— To Jerusalem, in the day 
not of iis greatest glory, came a greater prophet 
than Jonah. His authority was contirmed by the 
wonders which he wrought, bat, quite apart from 
those, his doctrine itself suffi ientiy vindicated his 
mission. He was rejected. There was no fasting 
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RELICIOUS NEWS. 


A correspondent of that ex- 
cellent and liberal English 
journal, the London “ Inde- 
pendent,” writes from this 
country in regard to the representation from the United 
States to the coming International Congregational 
Council. One hundred delegates will be sent, and 
though it is a source of great regret that not only Dr. 
Storrs, who had been invited to deliver the opening ad- 
dress, but also President Dwight, of Yale, Dr. Josiah 
Strong, of the Evangelical Alliance, President Seeley, 
of Amherst, Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, and several 
other men of note have been obliged to decline the 
invitation to be present, yet the list of delegates will 
include many able and representative names. It is 
hoped that Professor Fisher, of Yale, will be present, 
and it is understood that Dr. A. H. Bradford, Pro- 
fessor Tucker, of Andover, President Cyrus Northrop, 
and the Rev. Drs. Washington Gladden, George L. 
Walker, William R. Taylor, J. M. Whiton, and R. R. 
Meredith will attend the Council, and will deliver ad- 
dresses. We note, by the way, that the American cor- 
respondent of the “ Independent” very truly says that 
“our churches are more conservative than yours in 
their theological beliefs, even as the Western churches 
here are more conservative in this respect than our 
Eastern churches, and you must not expect our delega- 
tion to be as progressive theologically as your own.” 
Another observation which is worth quoting relates to 
the diversity of peoples and geographical areas to be 
represented. The differences between East and West, 
North and South, in climate, character of population, 
edacation, and currents of thought, make it impossible 
for the Congregational Church of the United States to 
be as homogeneous a body as is that of England. 
“Your Union Meetings,” says H. S. B.,“ “ reflect 
more accurately the spirit of Congregationalism in 
Great Britain at any given time, and record more or 
less satisfactorily its growth or its decay. We have, 
indeed, a National Council, but this body meets only once 
in every three years, and indicates only very imperfectly 
the drift of the churches. Our denominational papers 
do more in this direction, but necessarily represent 
more or less local interests.” 


The United States 
| at the 
International Council. 


Dr. Stalker We gave some time ago in The Chris- 
tian Union a sketch of the Rev. Dr. 
James Stalker, of Glasgow, who is 
universally recognized as one of the 
most eloquent pulpit orators and lecturers on theology 
in Great Britain. Dr. Stalker is now visiting this 
country, and has begun to deliver the course of Lyman 
Beecher lectures at the Yale Theological School. His 
first lecture was a familiar talk on the beginning of 
outside clergical work by divinity students; it included 


at 
New Haven. 


they pass from the circle of critics 
criticised. They pass from the chair of the spectators 
to a place amoung the gladiators. They are criticised 
in the public press, and a mighty change in the ap- 
pearance of the world comes over their minds. Dr. 
Stalker confessed that he felt a certain satisfaction 
in seeing one of those student-critics floundering 
around in the sea of public opinion, occasionally swal- 
lowing big, choking gulps of salt water. The process 
was not pleasant, but it was always profitable. In Glas- 
gow there is a Protestant church to each 2,000 people. 
Formerly ministers did all the work in a church and 
parish. Now every congregation is a beehive of work- 
ers. There is a regular machine of the church in all 
parishes, and almost constantly is going on a social 
work most important to the welfare of the congrega- 
tion. Every effort was made to get people into the 
church and interest them after they got in. It was 
the mission of ministers to preach, and they ought to 
try to preach well. The mission of Christianity was 
only just beginning. The hope of that mission lay in 
the young ministers. Some ministers seemed to care 
for nothing but to get into soft places where they 
could draw fine salaries and be made much of. Such 
men must be without nature’s spark of fire or the 
power of the Holy Ghost. He believed in the kind of 
apostolic spirit embodied in the life and writings of 
St. Paul, and believed that that Apostle was the best 
exponent of that life that ever lived. He thought a 
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minister should do more than simply talk from the 
pulpit. He should take up fresh subjects in a fresh 
way, if possible. It had been said that the press had 
largely taken the place of the preacher in educating 
the people, but he did not so consider. The news- 
papers were great modern educators, but the more 
they educated the more multiplied were the thinkers 
and thie more necessary it was for the preachers to be 
able to present the truths of the Gospel understand- 
ingly. 


The final vote on the question of ad- 
mitting women as lay delegates to the 
Methodist General Conference was 
taken in the New York Conference at Yonkers just as 
we went to press last week. The vote was, 62 yeas 
and 187 nays. The vote was preceded by a final de- 
bate which was extremely animated ; the speeches 
were limited to ten minutes’ duration each, and many 
clever and witty presentations of the two sides resulted. 
A resolution was adopted appointing a committee to 
memorialize the United States Senate, urgently re- 
questing the ratification of the treaty of the seventeen 
nations prohibiting the rum traffic and the firearms 
traffic and the slave traffic in Africa. In the Massa- 
chusetts Methodist Conference at Lynn last week, 
representing an aggregate population of 1,000,000, the 
question of admitting women as delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference was treated in a little different way 
from that adopted inthe New York Conferences. It 
was decided to take two votes. One was upon the pres- 
ent eligibility of women, which was defeated by the 
requirement of a three-fourths majority—the vote in 
favor being 150; that against, 61. The second propo- 
sition was on the general question whether the present 
law of the Church should be amended so as to allow 
the admission ef women as delegates. This was also 
defeated, the vote being 135 in favor, 55 against. Thus 
far a considerable majority of the conferences which 
have voted on the subject have decided against the 
innovation, and it is probable that the matter will not 
be further agitated at present. At the Lynn Confer- 
ence the following interesting statistics in regard to the 
work of Methodism were given in the missionary ser- 
mon which was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Brodbeck, 
of Boston. He said:“ We now have translated the 
Bible into 300 languages, and have distributed 600,- 
000,000 copies of the Scriptures. The whole Christian 
Church gave $12,000,000 to the cause last year, and of 
that sum Methodism contributed $1,250,000. But that 
is less than fifty cents per member. The Christians 
of this country could give $25,000,000 per year, and 
still the sum would be less than one-third of one per 
cent. of their wealth.” 


The McAll Mission in Paris contin- 
ues to meet with most gratifying 
proof of its power to catch the popu- 
lar attention, and to suggest to very many of the com- 
mon people the really new fact to them that there is 
a middle ground between Roman Catholicism and 
atheism. Some of the results are as unlooked for as 
gratifying. For instance, one day last year a local 
helper, a Paris post-office employee, was called on to 
attend the funeral of a fellow-clerk ; in the procession 
to the grave were some one hundred and fifty working 
men, all wearing badges of socialist or freethinking 
societies ; one of these told the helper of whom we 
speak that the family of the deceased was distressed 
because no word of any kind was to be spoken at the 
grave ; at his request the McAll member agreed to 
speak a few words, warning the friends that, if he did 
so, he should touch on religious topics. We give the 

result as told in the Mission Report: Taking his 
motto from a wooden cross planted on an adjoining 
grave, our colleague told of man’s sinful state and of 
God's infinite love in the gift of his Son. His words, 


Methodist 
Conferences. 


Conversion 
En Nasse. 


emphasizing these vital truths, drew tears from many 


eyes. When he had concluded, the family and com- 
rades of the deceased gathered round him. One man 
then addressed him, in the name of all, as follows: 
‘Sir, we thank you; you have done us good. It is 
true that we have broken entirely with the ceremonies 
of religion [Romanism], but these have nothing in 
common with what you have said tous. We approve 
it, and, like you, we are and shall remain religious men.“ 
One of the good results of the social agitation which 
the mission keeps up in an inoffensive way is that a 
law has just been passed limiting the hours of labor 
for women and children, forbidding their working at 


Child Widows Not long ago 
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night, and compelling all employers to give them one 
day of rest in seven. This seems little to us; but it 
is an important step in advance in France. Doubtless 
Sunday will be the day of rest generally chosen, 
though it is not specified. It is reported that the 
namber of business places now closing on Sunday is 
continually increasing. 


the secular press 
gave currency to a totally unfounded 
and probably malicious report that 
Pundita Ramabai had completely failed in her efforts 
to ameliorate the condition of the wretched child 
widows of India. We pointed out the error of the 
report at the time, and we are glad to note from very 
recent reports and letters sent by the Pundita to the 
American Ramabai Associations that the progress of 
her school, the Sharada Sadana,” is continuous and 
gratifying. It has lately been moved from Bombay 
to Poona, the latter being the original choice of loca- 
tion. There are now twenty-six widows in the home, 
all but two living there permanently, and three deserted 
wives and ten non-widow girls share the benefits of 
the institution. More room and a larger house are 
urgently needed. Some of the letters written by these 
little girl widows to their benefactors in America are 
delightfully quaint ia their expression. One, only thir- 
teen years old, says: Some people when I came to the 
school soid you are an English lady. I told people if I 
am a widow God will help me.” Another gravely says : 
„When we are young, we are married to a man we 
know nothing of, and then if he happens to die, our 
heads are shaved ; therefore taking all this into con- 
sideration, it has required great trouble and expense to 
open the home there is at present. It is just like peo- 
ple blind who suddenly receive their sight when their 
joy is unutterable, so we are in our present state.“ 
Altogether there is abundant evidence that the loving 
kindness of the Ramabai Association is making an 
impression ; the field before it is enormous, but not 
a hopeless one. 


in India. 


AT NEW HAVEN. 


Eleven members of the middle class in Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary presented themselves last week Tues- 
day (7th inst.) before the New Haven Central Associa- 
tion for examination with a view to receiving license to 
preach. They were young men of an exceptionally high 
order, and impressed the members of the Association 
most favorably both with their sincere and earnest re- 
ligious experience and by their candid and scholarly 
attitude when examined upon their theological beliefs. 
It was noticed with great satisfaction by the members 


“of the Association that most of these young men had 


been trained in Christian homes, and several of them 
had simply grown up, naturally, into a deep and 
decided religious life of which they were unable to 
mark the definite time of beginning. It was also very 
noticeable that, with one sole exception, these eleven 
candidates declined to commit themselves to a belief 
in everlasting punishment. Their attitude toward 
this doctrine—once regarded as essential—varied all 
the way from a decided though not dogmatic hope in 
the ultimate restoration to holiness of all men, to a 
mere refusal to affirm the truth of the doctrine in 
question, based on the fact that the question had not 
yet been thoroughly studied, and the desire to keep 
the mind open for the light which future research 
and thought might reveal. Several of the ten 
acknowledged that their minds inclined to a belief in 
the doctrine rather than to its rejection, yet they de- 
clined to commit themselves to it. In spite of this 
agnosticism regarding eschatology, the young men 
were all granted a license, with cordiality and una- 
nimity, by the Association. One or two members re- 
frained from voting, it is true, but this is not unusual. 


At a meeting of representatives of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor and of the Epworth League, re- 
cently held in Toronto, arrangements were made 
whereby members of either of these societies could cor- 
dially affiliate with the other. The Epworth Leagues, 
which are already identical in principle with the Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor, by adding the name of the 
latter society are entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of that society ; and all Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties adopting the name of Epworth League are simi- 
larly entitled to all its privileges. A considerable 
number of societies have already accepted these condi- 
tions, and the Joint Committee recommends that union 
meetings of these two societies, which have the same 
aims and objects, should be held whenever practicable, 
and thus promote a spirit of interdenominational fellow- 
ship and -will. 

—The Rev. Alexander S. Twombly, D.D., for nine- 
teen years pastor of the Winthrop Congregational 
Church of Charlestown, Mass., has resigned his pas- 
torate, to take effect May 1. 


| 
— | 
many personal reminiscences and some Interesting 5 
details of fresh methods in church work which have 
been tried in Glasgow. We may summärize briefly, 
as follows: The moment students leaye the colleges 
P. 
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—The Congregationalist announces that it has 
added to its editorial staff Mr. George P. Morris, of 
Montclair, N. J. Mr. Morris has had a thorough jour- 
nalistic training, and his name is well known to the 
readers of The Christian Union as the contributor of 
many interesting special articles on religious topics 
and of reports of many of the most important relig- 


_ jous conventions that have been held in the past few 


years. He is eminently suited to the duties which he 
will now undertake, and we congratulate the Con- 
gregationalist ” on his accession to its staff. 

—The Presbytery of Philadelphia adopted on Mon- 
day of last week an appeal to the General Assembly, to 
be considered at its meeting in Detroit on May 21, 
against the appointment of the Rev. Dr. C. A. Briggs 
to the chair of Biblical Theology in the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York. The Presbytery of Platte, 
Mo., has passed a similar overture. 

—The er. Edward Dorr Griffin Prime, D.D., for- 
merly associate editor of the New York Observer,“ 
and for many years a leading writer and clergyman 
of the Presbyterian Church, died of pneumonia in this 
city last week, at the age of seventy-seven. Dr. Prime 
was the third son of the Rev. Nathaniel Scudder 
Prime, D.D. His grandfather was the Rev. Ebenezer 
Prime, who was born in Milford, Conn., in 1700, and his 
great-great-grandfather was James Prime, who, with 
his brother Mark, came from England about 1638 to 
escape religious persecntion. He was a brother of the 
late S. Irenzeus Prime, had filled several important 
Presbyterian pulpits, and had published several books 
of travel and on religious topics. 

—The total issues of the American Bible Society for 
the year ending March 31 were 1,502,624 volumes. 
This does not include publications in foreign lands. 

—The Eleventh Council of the New York and Phila- 


delphia Synod of the Reformed Episcopal Church will 


be convened on Wednesday, May 13, at the first Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, Fifty-seventh Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York. | , 

—The will of the Rev. Frederick Frothingham, late 
of Milton, Mass., contains the following public be- 
quests : 

The Unitarian Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Can- 
ada, $3,000; Montreal General Hospital, $5,000; Montreal 
Protestant Hospital, $2,000; Montreal Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society, $5,000; Montreal Protestant House of Industry, 
$5,000; Harvard University, Cambridge, $30,000 to found 
an Ecclesiastical History professorship in the Theological 
School ; American Unitarian Association, Boston, $5,000 for 
the diffusion of liberal Christianity ; also to the same so- 
ciety, $20,000, the interest to be devoted to the education of 
colored people. Should said society cease to exist, both 
these bequests will revert to Harvard University. To the 
City Library of Portland, Me., $3,000; the Academy of 
Fine Arts and the Society of Natural Science, Buffalo, N. 
Y., each $2,000; also to the first named certain valuable 
pictures and marbles now in its custody. 

A correspondent in Albauy writes: The Y. M. C. 
A. recently celebrated its thirty-fourth anniversary, and 
fourth year in new building. Its membership is 1,063 ; 
expenditure, $11,036 (with $1 62 in the treasury) ; 406 
readers used the library of 2,610 books, of which 814 
were added the past year; 85 attended educational 
classes ; positions secured for 114; 31 lectures, etc., 
given. A junior department was organized two years 
ago and enlarged last year, so as to enlist and develop 
the energies of the boys, and their religious meetings, 
entertainments, and gymnastics have been very suc- 
cessful. Last summer a camp was maintained on L ke 
Champlain for successive sets of campers, who in the 
fall entertained their guides in the city. Letters were 
read showing the good influences exerted in various 
ways. The library work has had valuable assistance 
from officers of the State Library, and a class in Cur- 
rent Topics has been formed for discussion of questions 
of the day. It has considered the direct tax bill, the 
copyright bill, the postal subsidy bill, the apportion- 
ment bill, judiciary reforms, Argentine money troubles, 
force bill, campaigns of General Sherman. The Sun- 


day afternoon meetings in Jermain Hall have been 


well attended and addressed by (in addition to city 
astors) natives of Africa, Burmah, and India. Mr. 
ames B. Jermain, the giver of the building, has 
agreed to expend $3,000 in relaying the baths with 
marble. 

—J. B. Grinnell, the founder of the Iowa city which 
bears his name, died recently. Iowa College is located 
at Grinnell. It was to him that Horace Greéley ad- 
dressed the famous remark, “Go West, young man, 
and grow up with the country.” He wasa young Con- 
gregationalist minister in New York State before he 
acted on this advice. 

—Twenty-seven French Protestant ministers and 
delegates met lately in Worcester, Mass., and decided 
to organize a society including all the denominations 
at work among the French people in the New England 
States. The name of the new organization will be 
“The French Protestant Union of New England.” 

—The Women’s Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church held its twenty-first annual meet- 
ing in the Second Presbyterian Church of Auburn, N.Y. 
More than two hundred missionaries, delegates, and 
visitors were in attendance. The societies represented 


were those of the New 3 States, New York, and 


Kentucky. Mrs. Henry N. Beers, of New York, pre- 
sided. The number of missionaries under charge of 
the Board is sixty-four, assisted by twenty-six Bible 
readers. The work of the Board is carried on in Africa, 
China, the several South American countries, India, 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Japan, Corea, Mexico, Persia, Siam, and Syria, and 
among the North American Indians. Female physi- 
cians are employed ut the stations in these countries. 
The receipts for the year were $67,000, an increase of 
$10,000 over the previous year. 7 
—The Rev. William Salter, D.D., for forty-five 
ears pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
urlington, Iowa, preached a sermon commemorating 
the event on Sunday, the 5th inst., and at its close sur- 
prised the most of his congregation by reading bis let- 
ter of resignation, to take effect at the close of the year. 
Dr. Salter was a member of the Iowa Band,” and has 
long been held in the highest esteem, not only by his 
own people, but by the Congregational churches of the 
State, and citizens generally. His reasons for resign- 
ing are increasing years and inability to bear longer the 
burden of pastoral labor. 
—The Kev. Dr. Edward P. Ingersoll has declined 
the presidency of Yankton College at Yankton, S. D., 


and will remain with the Puritan Congregational 


Church of Brooklyn, which he has served so success- 
fully for the past eight years. is 

—The Methodist Epworth League has reached a 
membership of over 350,000. 

—The Rev. Mr. Penzotti, the agent of the American 
Bible Society, who has been locked up since July last 
as a result of religious intolerance, has at last been 
released. The charge against him was for holding 
services “contrary to the established Church of the 
country,” i. e., the Roman Catholic. 

—The will of Rufus King, of Cincinnati, leaves 
$50,000 to the Protestant Episcopal diocese of South- 
ern Ohio, $50,000 to the Cincinnati Law School ($30,- 
000 for a law professorship and $20,000 for a library), 
$1,000 each to all the charitable institutions of Cincin- 
nati, and the rest of the estate to his widow. 

—The Lucy Webb Hayes Memorial Deaconesses’ 
Home and Training School for Missionaries, at Wash- 
ington, has received from Mr. Ephraim Nash and Jane 
Nash, his wife, the gift of a handsome residence at 
North Capitol and Pierce Streets, to be a home for all 
time. The property is valued at about $15,000. A 
stipulation in the deed is that the home shall be con- 
ducted without regard to race or color. It is to be 
the head center of the deaconess movement, and also a 
school for the training of young women for missionary 
work. 

—‘ There is a prejudice on the part of parishioners 
against an old sermon ; but in certain ways it is a silly 
prejudice,” says Farmton” in the “Christian Ad vo- 
cate.” A wise minister can, by a few changes in an 
old sermon, make it seem new. Dr. Beeman used to 
say that he could preach his old sermons every six 
months to the same congregation by changing in the 
illustrations the white bears’ to black bears.’ But 
whether the sermon be old or new, it must be imbued 
with all the vigor and freshness possible to the minister 
himself ; the old sermon must be born anew every 
time it is preached.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


W. H. Kelley has received a call from Berlin, N. V. 

-W. J. Marsh was installed as pastor of the church in 
Wichita, Kan., on March 24. 

—Joseph Slaney was installed as pastor of the church in 
Morton, III., on March 31. 

— ord, of Canton, Conn., has resigned and will 
hereafter work as an agent of the Connecticut Temperance 


nion. 

A. L. Struthers, of the Central Mission of Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., has resigned. 

—C. H. Hanks, of the First Church of Palmer, Mass., has 
resigned, 

John Gibson, of the Second Church of Springfield, III., 
accepts a call to Kaukauna, Wis. 

F. E. Hopkins accepts a call to the First Church, Du- 
buque, Ia. 

—C. H. Scott, of Essexville, Mich., has resigned. 

. E. Butler accepts a call to Sheridan, Mich. 

E. W. Shurtleff has received a call to the Church of the 
Pilgrimage, Plymouth, Mass, | 

L. B. Voorhees, of Santa Ana, Cal., accepts a call to 
Silverton, Col. 

—W. B. Shaw, of Downs, Kan., accepts a call to Argen- 
tine, a suburb of Kansas City. 

—J. Hyslop accepts a call to Cheboygan, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J. Lloyd Lee accepts a call to the Oliver Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

A. S. Wright accepts a call to Waynesville, III. 

A. C. Blidden, ef Sand Beach, Mich., has resigned. 

-W. E. Clark has accepted a call of the First Church of 
Bay City, Mich. 

—E. O. Dickinson, of Ridgeville, Ind., accepts a call to 
Cadmus, Mich. 

W. &. Woodbridge accepts a call to Griffin, Ga. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Frank P. Clark, assistant at Grace Church (P. E.), 
Brooklyn, N. V., accepts the rectorship of St. George's 
Church, Lee, Mass. 

—F. N. Skinner, of Fort Edward, N. Y., accepts the rec- 
torship of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Wilmington, N. C. 

—Henry C. Swentzel has been chosen rector of Trinity 
Church (P. E.), West Chester, Pa. 

L. H. Fisher has resigned the pastorate of the Univer- 
salist church in Monson, Mass. 

—Emory J. Haynes, for many years one of the leading 
Baptist ministers of Boston, Mass., has applied for admis- 
sion to the New England Conference of the Methodist 
Church, and it is thought will become pastor of the People’s 

hurch. Mr. Haynes was originally a Methodist. 

—Joseph M. Waite, formerly assistant at- St. Ann’s Church 
(P. 8 Brooklyn, N. ., died at Montelair, N. J., last 
week. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


The English House of Commons has somewhat sur- 
E the nation by passing the Welsh Liquor Traffic” 
Veto bill. This bill gives a majority of the rate- 
payers in any community in Wales the right to pro- 
hibit any increase in the number of liquor licenses ; and 
it gives to a two-thirds majority the right to prohibit 
the retail liquor trafficaltogether. The question of com- 
pensation to the owners of the publie-houses closed 
under this bill was hardly brought into the debate, 
except by the member who had introduced the measure. 
It seems that within a single year that question has been 
practically settled by English public opinion. Some of 
the Conservatives, of course, still insist that the liquor 
dealer whose license is not renewed should be com- 
E for the expected gain of which he is deprived. 
t is this belief which makes the Conservative party in 
Great Britain the liquor dealers’ party. The London 
„ Spectator urges that this bill is an absurdity be- 
cause it permits one kind of morality in one part of 
Great Britain, and another kind in the remainder. If 
local option is right, it says, the bill ought to cover all 
of Great Britain. In this position it is doubtless cor- 
rect ; yet there is no absurdity in granting to the people 
of Wales a right which is demanded by them, which 
is not yet demanded by the remainder of the United 
Kingdom. Disestablishment in Ireland was obviously 
necessary a whole generation before it has become 
obviously expedient even in Wales; and the English 
Parliament showed its wisdom in granting it to the one 
section before the demand was heard in the other. As 
soon asan institution becomes intolerable to a majority 
of those whom it concerns, it ought to be abolished. 


The drinking of ether in the North of Ireland has 
been brought to the attention of Parliament. The 
first witness examined by the Committee which is to 
report upon the question was a Protestant clergyman 
at Cookstown. His evidence, as summarized by the 
London “ Times,” was to the effect that the practice of 
ether-drinking had prevailed in his district for about 
thirty years. ‘The people preferred ether to whisky, 
because it was cheaper and more effective. They 
first of all took a small quantity of water, then a modi- 
cum of ether, holding their noses while they drank it, 
and then they drank water afterward. They did not 
take it by inhalation, but by actual drinking. An 
ordi ose was about two pennyworth, which would 
be nearly half a glass, and intoxication would be pro- 
duced by that almost immediately. It aroused com- 
bative instincts, and also produced a high state of 
exhilaration, accompanied by shouting and singing and 
the use of provocative words. A great many people 
would come to market and make themselves drunk the 
whole day for 6d. They would take a dose of ether 
at ten o’clock, another at one o’clock, and another per- 
haps at four o’clock, two pennyworth each time, and that 
would keep them in a state of intoxication the whole 
day. The children were so much aceustomed to it that 
they were not repelled by its unpleasant taste. In his 
district ether-drinking was not a rarity, but a common 
practice, and it was on the increase. It was not true 
that ether-drinking prevailed most among Roman 
Catholics.” 


The opposition to the omnibus liquor bill drafted by 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association and presented to the 
New York Legislature has developed such unexpected 
strength that the Democratic committeemen have been 
forced to strike out its most radical clauses. Accord- 
ing to the “Tribune,” Governor Hill was anxious to 
please the brewers in order to retain the custom 
campaign contribution of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, but he found that the country members 
were agreed that the proposition to allow the saloons 
to open Sunday afternoon would mean a complete 
overthrow of the party at the coming elections. 


The Hon. Jeremiah Simpson—better known as 
„Sockless Simpson —has the faculty of putting the 
ideas of the Alliance in quotable form. Here is what 
he says upon the temperance question: “ The Alliance 
thinks that it isn’t a question whether a man goes home 
drunk or not, but rather whether he has any home to 

to. The Alliance wants to look after a man’s phys- 
ical welfare before it undertakes his moral regenera- 
tion. 


A capital point was made for the South by the Rev. 
„Sam Small in a speech before the Methodist Con- 
ference at Yonkers. ‘In the fourteen States in the 
solid South,” he said, the Prohibitionists have con- 
quered nearly two-thirds of the territory. Thirteen mil- 
lion out of twenty-three are under the operation of pro- 
hibition laws. We got it from the Democrats, who let 
us go to the people on the local option law—the only 
way we could get it.” Speaking of the fact that some of 
the counties in Kentucky in which the great distilleries 
are located have effectually closed the barrooms under 
the local option laws, Mr. Small continued: Do you 
know what Southerners are talking about? They are 
saying: ‘You Yankees sold your slaves to us at a good 
profit, and then got religious and patriotic and came 
down and freed all the slaves. Now we will sell the 
Yankees all the liquor we can make, and afterward we 
will go North and convert you to temperance.’” 
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4 -Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE IRISH QUESTION.’ 


These two volumes finish Mr. Lecky’s notable 
work on the History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century ; a work to which we have referred in our 
review of preceding volumes with commendation 
for its candor, its clearness, its broad scholarship, 
and ite spirit of historical impartiality. These 
commendations are, in our judgment, due to the 
present volume, devoted chiefly to a history of the 
Irish question as it presented itself at the close of 
the last century, at which time occurred the Irish 
rebellion with its horrible scenes, and the forma 
tion of the Union, with the end of such measure of 
local self government as Ireland had possessed 
under the former method, with its Irish Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Lecky is known to be an intense op- 
ponent of the present Home Rule movement; his 
testimony, therefore, to the shamefal method by 
which such Home Rule as Ireland once possessed 
was won from her, is the more convincing, and, we 
must add, the more creditable to his candor as a 
historian. 

We shall not attempt here, in a column, to tell 
the shameful story; if it indicates, as it certainly 
does, on the one hand, an incapacity of Irishmen 
for self-government, because it indicates a lack of 
that personal poise and self-control which is the 
first and fundamental element in a truly perma- 
nent and peaceable democracy, it still more clearly 
demonstrates the incapacity of England to govern 
Ireland, for want of that high moral and unselfish 
purpose which alone fits one man to govern his 
fellow-men, or one country to govern a subject 
country. Comparing the Irish of 1890 with those 
of 1798, it is fairly evident that, on the whole, the 
Irish have gained in the power of self-control; ex- 
amining the methods and the spirit of the Eaglish 
aristocracy, as manifested in their political admin- 
istration, their land laws, and their general treat- 
ment of the Irish, it is equally evident that the 
English Government has, as a government, done 
nothing to prepare the Irieh for Home Rule, and 
all that in it lay to unfit them for that high pre- 
rogative. A Protestant American can hardly read 
these pages without some sense of shame in the 
record they afford of the conduct of Eaglish Prot- 
estants toward their Roman Catholic brethren. 
Having given them the right of suffrage, they re- 
fused to them that right of representation in Par- 
liament without which the right of suffrage was 
itself not only vanity but only an occasion and 
means for vexing the spirit of the Irish. The ar- 
gument against removing Catholic disabilities, as 
Mr. Lecky portrays it in an eloquent paragraph, 
illustrates the ineradicable distrust which Protest- 
ant rulers openly manifested toward their despised 
Catholic subjects :—the full admission of Catholics 
to political power would ruin the Protestants, ruin 
the British Empire, ruin the landlords, ensure a 
claim for a Catholic king and government, lead on 
to a separation from Great Britain, and finally to 
inevitable civil war between England and Ireland. 
These evils which the Duke of Richmond antici- 
pated from liberty were most of them, in point of 
fact, brought on by the policy of servitude. Let 
Mr. Lecky tell in his own words the effect of the 
rejection of the bill for removing Catholic disabil- 
ities : 

“From this time there is scarcely a page of Irish 
history on whicha man can look with pleasure. 
Anarchy and bloodshed, religious and class warfare, 
great measures almost wholly failing to prodace their 
expected results, disaffection widening and deepen in 
as grievances were removed, public opinion more an 
more degraded and demoralized, political life turned 
more and more into a trade in which the vilest men 
are exalted—these are the chief elements in the miser- 
able story which the historian of modern Ireland is 
called upon to relate.” 


To secure and retain its political supremacy in 
Ireland the English Government did not hesitate 
deliberately to inflame the animosities and deepen 
the divisions between the Protestants and Catho- 
lies.“ The law deprives the Catholic priests of the 
means of education at home, and forbids them to 
seek education abroad. When a Roman Catholic 
college is provided, it is also provided that no Prot- 
estant should be admitted among its students or 
among its teachers, and this policy of exclusion is 
persisted in, despite the protests of Catholic peti- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


tions against it “as highly inexpedient, inasmuch 
as it tends to perpetuate that line of separation be- 
tween his Majesty’s subjects of different religions, 
which the petitioners do humbly conceive it is the 
interest of the country to obliterate.” The land 
laws are almost as bad as the laws on the subjects 
of religion and education. If they had been de- 
liberately contrived for the purpose of imposing all 
the labor on a peasant population, and giving all 
the profits to idle absentee landlords, they could 
not have been more skillfully framed. The story 
of the Rebellion is a story of cruel barbarities on 
both sides, and the story of the negotiations w hich 
led to the alleged voluntary dissolution of the Irish 
Parliament and the formation of the present union 
is a story of the most hateful political corruption. 
We cannot better sum it up than in the words of 
Lord Cornwallis, under whom they were conducted: 
It has ever been the wish of my life to avoid this 
dirty business, and I am now involved in it beyond 
all bearing. . How I long to kick those whom 
my public duty obliges me to court! . . . I despise 
and hate myself every hour for engaging in such 
dirty work, and am supported only by the reflec- 
tion that without a union the British Empire must 
be dissolved.” 

We do not readily see how any man can read 
these pages of Mr. Lecky’s history without the pro- 
found conviction that the denial to Ireland of local 
self-government was wicked in the motives which 
instigated it, and cruel and corrupt in the processes 
by which that denial was carried out to its results ; 
nor how he can avoid the inevitable and logical 
conclusion that it is the duty of England straight- 
way to undo the wrong she has done to Ireland in 
so far as it is possible, and to substitute for the 
nefarious policy of imperialism, conceived in self- 
ishness, carried out by crime, and resulting in de- 
moralization and in pauperism, a new poliey, 
founded upon confidence, good will, and a sincere 
endeavor to promote the welfare of that unhappy 
Ireland whose past history and present condition 
constitute the most shameful if not the bloodiest 
page in England's history. 


A NEW ENGLAND STORY-TELLER. 


There is a new story-teller who is winning fame. 
She is the artist of a new school, a school of 
her own forming. She has given her pen to 
certain humble classes of society in New Eng- 
land, and has portrayed their thoughts, emotions, 
and habits of life in such a manner that the intelli- 
gent reader will pause at the end of many of her 
stories to enjoy the pictures presented to his mind. 
The two volumes which Mary E. Wilkins has writ- 
ten, and the second of which has just been pub- 
lished,’ contain fifty-one short stories, which are a 
part only of the number written by her during the 
last six or seven years. She has written so many that 
all cannot be of equal excellence. Indeed, there is 
much diversity in their quality. But all of them 
are dramatic, keen in the analysis of character, 
bright in circumstantial descriptions. Some of 
them are of so strange a conception that they seem 
to border almost upon the absurd. Such is the ad- 
venture of the bigamist tin-peddler, who, forty years 
old, abducts a young girl that he may marry her, 
although he has a wife somewhere and no home 
save the front bench on his cart. How could such 
a cunning old vagrant have had love for his little 
un'“? Sach is the poor old widow Betty Dole, who 
writes obituary poetry to order; and feeble Ar- 
minta May, dragging the dead weight of a sick 
husband and a creaking sulky three miles over a 
soft country road. Sach is Ann Millet, who “ ain’t 
never goin’ to meetin’ agin ” because she has lost 
her cat! Said she: “I ain't never hed anything 
like other women. I ain't hed no folks of my own 
sence I kin remember. I've worked hard all my 
life, an’ hed nothin’ to love, an’ I've thought I'd 
orter to be thankful all the same. But I did want 
as much as a cat!” Here and there is a story 
which does not belong with its associates ; it is out 
of touch with them at every point. Thus that 
story of the impossible Luella Norcross is too 
suggestive of the daily newspaper. We will allow 
Miss Wilkins s lilacs to bloom in summer, and her 
beans to ripen in June, and her Louisa Britton to 
walk twenty-one miles on a hot afternoon, handing 
along the path a bag of meal, a bag of flour, a 
basket of eggs, and a ham; but we must protest 
against the dipping of her fine rustic pen in blood ! 

Some of the stories are simply amusing; some 
are pathetic, and these “make the cry come” 
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easily ; some stand out from their pages like a 
cameo. The charm of all is that, with few excep- 
tions, they awaken no restless emotions in the 
reader. He may be vexed by the selfishness of 
some of the persons to whose company he is intro- 
duced; as, for example, the cruel daughters of 
Grandpa Swan—“ The Village Lear —and may 
wish he could give them a trouneing; but the feel- 
ings provoked by most of the stories are tender 
respect or admiration for the old men and old 
women portrayed. One of the better stories is 
that of the little old widow Martha Patch, upright 
and resolute in all her thoughts—“ An Honest 
Soul ”—who lived alone in a small piece of a house 
which her husband had never finished, and which 
had no windows on the end fronting the road. 
Here she earned her scanty living by sewing to- 
gether pieces of calico for bed-covers for her neigh- 
bors. “It's a great divarsion,” she used to say, a 
very great divarsion, to see Mr. Peters's cows goin’ 
in an’ out of the barn day after day; and that’s 
about all I do see—never git a sight of the folks 
goin’ to meetin’ nor nothin’.” The lack of a front 
window was a continual source of grief to poor old 
Martha, as she sat sewing the calico pieces at the 
kitchen window, which had no outlook but upon 
her neighbor’s back yard. When the minister's 
prayin’ for widders an’ orphans,” she said, he'd 
better make mention on one more, an’ that’s women 
without front winders.” This is true; for both 
old women and young want to see everything 
that is going on outside, and they generally have 
some excuse in the fact that little is going on with- 
in. So, in one of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett's New 
England stories, Ann Bray, one of the town poor, 
says: “If we could only have a front room, so't 
we could look out on the road an’ see passin’, I 
don’ know’s we should complain.” 

Another novel conception of the author, well 
wrought out, is that of old Hatty Fifield, who, be- 
ing evicted from her dwelling, moved her traps into 
the meeting-house. The selectmen are reluctant to 
use force in ejecting her. Can't I stay here, 
nohow ?“ said she. It don't seem as if I could go 
to Mis’ Radway’s. I ain’t nothin’ again’ her. I 
suppose she’s a good woman, but she’s used to 
havin’ her own way, and I’ve been livin’ all my 
life with them that was, an’ I’ve had to fight to 
keep a footin’ on the earth, an’ now I’m gittin’ too 
old for’t. If I can jest stay here in the meetin’- 
house, I won’t ask for nothin’ any better. Won’t 
you let me stay?” This story may be ranked as 
one of the best pieces of work which the author has 
produced. 


Mi. Wilkins lives in Randolph, Mass., which is 


a “shoe town,” fifteen miles from Boston, and is 
surrounded by shoe towns, or towns in which the 
universal industry is the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. It is a dreary-looking region of stunted 
foliages and gravelly soils, and naturally produces 
men and women of dreary minds. Its communi- 
ties do not live the life nor think the thoughts of 
rural New Englanders. Miss Wilkins, while 
evolving from these people some of the finest 
emotions of human nature, also makes prominent 
some of the essential traits of their class. She is 
both a realist and an idealist; and, notwithstanding 
the apparent sameness of her characters and their 
homely surroundings, her mind is so fertile that 
she seldom repeats herself, nor fails to give to each 


line and shadow of her sketch the color which is 


exactly appropriate. 

A short story, complete in itself and interesting 
to the reader, is a skillful work. As there are sea- 
sons when the purest spring will.send up rily water, 
so some of these later stories seem to be less natu- 
ral than those in the earlier volume. In all of 
them we can applaud the few, brief sentences by 
which persons and scenes are introduced. They 
are scant and muscular, but every needed detail is 
in them. Some of them are as rich in color as 
touches made by the full brush of a master painter 
on his canvas. The author especially understands 
the human nature of old people; she knows that 


the best of old women will sometimes tell lies, as 


did Harriet Shattuck when she and her sister were 
running away from the Old Ladies’ Home.” She 
understands old people’s habitual thoughts, their 


set ways of life,and their quaint dialect. Perhaps 


some of her young people are a little too good ; some 
of her girls seem to be more divine than human in 
the inscrutable self-sacrifices which they are ready 
to make for other folks. But she never overworks 
her sketch nor brings it to a tame conclusion. 
Often she leaves so much to be imagined that the 
reader pauses and wonders what the sequel really 
was—as one who stands at evening in an open 
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doorway wonders what the morrow will be. This 
is the fine art of story-telling. | 


Many people have laughed over Sara Jeannette Dun- 
can’s “ Social Departure,” and they and many others 
will laugh still more heartily at her American Girl in 
London. This is vivacious without being overstrained, 
witty in a high degree, and satirical without being 
offensive. Noone can doubt the patriotism of this 


Chicago girl, but she mercifully refrains from waving 


the American flig in season and out of season. She 
sees the sights in London, rides on the top of a bus, 
goes to Madawe Tussaud's, visits the Tower, enjoys the 
shopping, drives down to the races, tries the “ Ladies’ 
Guides, makes her courtesy to the Qieen, hunts for 

lodgings, makes friends with some delightful speci- 
mens of true Eoglish men and women, encounters a few 
typical snobs of both sexes—and on all that she sees 
she comments lightly, briskly, with a lively sense of 
incongruities sat absurdities, but with no malice of 
heart. Here, in short, is outer London, and to some 
extent society London, sketched exactly as it seems to 
an irrepressible and independent but not hoiden- 
ish or vulgar American girl. There are many pict- 
ures, the smaller ones often full of character, the larger 
ones generally not commendable. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 


Zadoc Pine, and Other Stories. By H. C. Bunner. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1) Mr. 
Bunner has written many short stories, but surely he 
has never written a better one than “The Zadoc Pine 
Labor Union ;” indeed, it would rightly be included 
among the best half-dozen of recent magazine stories. 


It has in Zadoc a splendid specimen of the native 


American, keen, strong, self-dependent, humorous, 
rough, ready for every emergency ; out of much such stuff 
as this was Abraham Lincoln evolved. Of the other 
stories here collected Mrs. Tom's Spree” is perhaps 
the best—a brilliantly drawn picture of the Jim Fisk 
days of shoddy opulence, and a clever study of char- 
acter as well. Mr. Banner’s reputation as a literary 
artist is distinctly increased by this volume. There is 
a refreshing contrast between his careful and delicate 
work and the crude, overwritten magazine fiction of 
which we are nowadays getting so much, whose only 
claim on the attention is the unnatural craving for the 
bizarre and the psychological. 


Professor Max Müller, in his Gifford Lectures for 
1890 upon Physical Religion (New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co.; $3), treats the development of the relig- 
ious idea suggested by Fire and Storm. It is his idea 
that evolution is revelation of God, in fact the self-reve- 
lation of God which goes on in the process of the mind 
of hamanity. It sometimes seems, to those who are not 
special students of Hindu literature, that Max Miiller 
makes too exclusive use of Sanskrit, and particularly 
of the Rig Veda, in his study of the evolution of relig- 
ious thought. With all his deep learning, suggestive- 
ness, and ingenious synthe-is, we are left with the sense 
that there is some special pleading done, and we can- 
not help retaining the conviction that Christianity 
stands upon a ground distinctly different from that of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Mohammedanism. 


Mr. Charles W. Oman essays to fill a recognized gap 
in E glish biography by a sketch of Warwick, the King- 
maker. If any character of Eaglish history deserves a 

lace among her Men of Action,” surely it is Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick and Salisbury. The two 
prominent features in Warwick’s character,” says Mr. 
Oman in his conclusion, which made him a leader of 
men, were not those which might have been expected 
in a man born and reared in his position. The first 
was inordinate love of the activity of business ; the 
second was a courtesy and affability which made him 
the friend of all men” except the parvenu nobles of 
Edward 1V. The materials for Warwick’s biography 
are not abundant and accessible, a fact which renders 
this spirited sketch the more welcome. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.) 

The thirteenth volume of the Bankside Shakespeare 
contains the second of Henry IV.,“ the Piayers’ 
Text of 1600 with the Folio Text of 1623, Mr. W. H. 
Fleming supplying an introduction in which he dis- 
cusses the materials drawn upon for the two parts of 
„Henry IV.“ The value of the Bankside Shake- 
speare becomes more apparent as the edition progresses; 
it is a publication highly creditable to the Shake- 
speare Soc:ety of New York. The same Society pro- 
poses to issue, and is asking for subscriptions to, a 
tour-text edition of Hamlet,” to be brought out in a 
folio volume late in the present year. This volume is 
to reproduce, in parallel, the versions of Hamlet 


which appeared in 1603. 1604, 1623, and a translation 


of the German version performed in Dresden in 1626. 


A very successful and interesting discussion of Brown- 
ing has recently been published in a small anonymous 
volume by Arnold & Co., Philadelphia, under the title 
A Few Words on Kobert Browning. The anonymous 
writer makes some admirable comments on the mis- 
fortune of Browning in falling into the hands of 
specialists, and the false ideas which prevail with re- 
gard to the difficulty of reading him. The subject of 
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Browning’s obscurity is treated in a concise and com- 
mon-sense fashion, and a few words about his person- 
ality, with a description of slight but interesting ac- 
quaintance, close the little book. It can be read ina 
short space of time, and is well worth the reading. 


There is a spiritual quality better than all else in 
Madame Darmesteter’s lyrics, and it is just that ele - 
ment which is the most permanent factor of poetry. 
Take this from Wild Cherry Branches: 


For more than the vast everlasting heaven 
lares in its infinite mute appea 
| To hearts that feel, 
More than the secret and peace of dim even 
ws of God, may a love reveal. 


Read also “ Personality,” Antiphon to the Holy 
Spirit,” “ Etruscan Tombs,” The Alembic,” “The 


Ideal,” “God in a Heart,” and of “ Dawn Angels ” this: 


They sang. and as a mighty river 
Their voices washed the night away ; 
From east to west ran one white shiver, 
And, waren strong, their song was Day.“ 


(New York: Frederick A. Stokes. Cameo Series. 
$1.50.) 7 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s historical sketch of New 
York—Historic Towns Series (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.)—is a piece of work of which it 
would be difficult to speak too highly, for it is both 
sound in learning and brilliant in style. Mr. Roose- 
velt has thoroughly digested his material, and discerns 
the import or significance and the relative value as 
factors of the facts of his history. For example, his 
appreciation of the Federalist period of New York 
City is just, even though his own political preddections 
are revealed. The descriptions of social life, customs, 
etc., at the various eras of the city’s life are also inter- 


esting. 


It is with perfect satisfaction that we find that The 
Book of Ecclesiastes, Expositor s Bible, is by Dr. Samuel 
Cox. After Ginsburg's great commentary, which is 
addressed to special scholars, Dr. Cox's Quest of the 
Chief Good” and the late Dean Plumptre’s exposition 
were the best apparatus we have for the study of Es- 
olesiastes. The Quest of the Chief Good” has long 
been hard to obtain, and now it again appears, rewritten 
and enriched by years of intelligent study. Heartily and 
unreservedly we commend this volune. (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


An exceedingly clever story is Mademoiselle Ize, by 
Lanoe Falconer. There is a rumor to the effect that 
this novel is from the hand of a daughter-in-law of 
Mr. Gladstone ; but from whatever hand it comes, it 
is a capital piece of work. There is a story to tell, 
and it is told a vigorously, and with intelli- 
gence. The volume belongs to the Unknown Library, 
a new and promising undertaking by the Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. The books are long and narrow, and are ex- 
9 convenient for the pocket or traveling · bag. 
(81. 


A story which will awaken a good deal of interest is 
W. Clark Russell's Master Rockafellar's Voyage (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker; 81 25). Mr. Russell always 
has a story to tell, and be knows the sea thoroughly ; he 
is one of the novelists who does not hesitate to employ an 
old-fashioned plot, and, although he has written many 
stories, he has rarely written a dull one. In this story 
for boys he gives, in addition toa series of stirring 
adventures, a very good idea of life at sea and of the 
various experiences which belong to it. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mrs. Helen Campbell’s “Anne Bradstreet and 
Her Time ” will shortly be issued in a second edition, 
revised and corrected. 

It is estimated that a full half-million of copies of 
Edward Everett Hale’s The Man Without a Coun- 
try have now been sold. 

A new edition of Villari’s “Life and Times of 
Machiavelli,” translated ge ra Villari, and con- 
tainiog two new chapters, besides revisions, is in press 
in London. 

—Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s stories of Mexico and 
the Sou hwest will be issued in book form by D. Ap- 

leton & Co., under the title of “Stories of Old New 

pain.” They have mainly appeared heretofore in the 
magazines, but one of them has been written specially 
for this volume. 

—The prizes offered by the American Economic As- 
sociation for the best essays on the subject of Women 
Wage-Earners have just been awarded. There were 
about thirty competitors for the prize. The first prize 
of three hundred dollars was given to Miss Clare de 
Graffeuried, of Washington, D.C. The essay written 
by Mrs. Helen Campbell, of New York, received the 
second prize of two hundred dollars. 

—A new and cheaper edition of Mr. James Bryce’s 
„American Commonwealth is now issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. (82 50). This edition of Mr. Bryce’s 
work is printed on the same paper as the more expen- 
sive edition, in two large volumes. It contains chap- 
ters by Seth Low, E- q., President of Columbia College, 
and other well-known Ameriean writers, which have 
been copyrighted in the Uaited States. No excuse 
can now remain for those who wish to bave this invalu- 
able work to purchase the unauthorized and pirated 
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edition. As we have already pointed out, Mr. Bryce 
has done a service to this country by hs fair and 
statesmanlike survey of our people and institutions 
which calls for the widest recognition. To reproduce 
his work in an unauthorized form, from the sale of 
which the author derives no benefit, was an unworthy 
act, such as we are thankful will soon be no longer 
possible. 

A popular edition in one volume of “Sir Walter 
Scott’s Journal,” of which we spoke at some length 
lately, has just been issued by the American pub- 
lishers, Harper & Brothers, of this city. No doubt 
thousands of readers will welcome this opportunity to 
obtain at a low price a well-made and 2 2 edition of 
this work, which certainly ranks among the few best 
e year in literary importance and readable quali- 


—The April number of “ The Review of Reviews is 
the first issue of the distinct American edition of which 
Dr. Albert Shaw is to be the American edicor. The 
change in external appearance is a striking one—new 
cover design, better paper, improved arrangement of 
matter, increased number of pages—but the gain in 
the scope of the review is far more striking. It is now, 
in fact, not only “a clearing-house of all important 
English and American magazines,” as Professor H. B. 
Adams has aptly called it, but a highly intelligent 
original survey of the world—political, educational, 
social, and philanthropic as well as literary. Promi- 
nence in place and thoroughiiess of treatment are now 
given to American topics. Dr. Shaw is one of the best 
of our younger writers on economical and social ques- 
tions, and one whose enthusiasm for reform is tempered 
by a judicial spirit ; his views are essentially clear and 
sound, and he shares with his English collaborator, Mr. 
Stead, that special gift, the sense of the interesting— 
the power of putting one’s finger on just what the pub- 
lic are or should be talking about, and so presenting it 
as to command attention and a fair hearing. In the 
department called the “Progress of the World” 
(somewhat resembling our own Outlook) such topics 
as international copyright, the Canadian elections, the 
New Orleans lynching, the Farmers’ Alliance move- 
ment, and the closing of Congress, are discussed dis- 
passionately but fearlessly and with the note of con- 
viction. e main articles of this number are those 


on Charles em, . Besant and on John 


Wesley by Mr. S e examination of periodicals 
and of leading articles, the record of events, the 
glances at new books, are all done with evident care, 


the eclectic idea being closely united to the critical | 


function. There are, as usual, very many portraits 
and caricatures included. Altogether the new review— 
for it is practically suach—makes an extremely favorable 
impression and gives brilliant promise for the future. 


(La Fayette Place, New York.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 
Maxwell, Wm. H. Advanced Lessons in Euglish Grammar. 


60 cts. 
Quackenbos. John D., Alfred M. Mayer, and others. Apple- 
ton’s School Physics. $1.25. 
D. APPLETON & co., NEW YORK. 
Sully, James. Pessimism. $4. 
Adeline’s Art Dictionary. $2.25. a 
Cope, Edward D. Alfred Russel Wallace. 10 cts. 
Wakeman, Thaddeus B. Ernst Haeckel. 10 cts. 
** Politikos.’’ The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. $1.50. 
Keenan, Henry F. The Iron Game. 81. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
Horton, R. F. ‘The Book of Pr. verbs. $1.50. 
Ge , Emanuel V., D D., LL.D. Institutes of The 
Christian Religion. 83 
DODD, MEAD & co., NEW YORK. 
Rabusson, Henry. Madame D'Orgevant's Husband. $1. 
Political and Social Letters of a Lady of the Eighteenth 
3 Edited by Emily F. D. Osborn. 


GINN & Co., BOSTON. 
Burgess, John W. Politival Science and Comparative Con- 
stitutional Law. 


GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., ATCHISON, KAN. 

Howe, E. W. An Ante-Mortem S.atement. 50 cts. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. $2.50. 
Chittenden, L. E. Recollections of President Lincoln and 

his Administration. $2.50. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 

Elliott, Sarah Barnwell. Jerry. $1.25. 
HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 

Overton. J. H. John Wesley. $1. 
A Memoir of James Jackson Jarves, Jr. By his Father. 


: CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO. 
Ovington, Irene H. Helps for Home Nursing. 50 cts. 


The Leg. dade Yas; oc, The of 
” of a Jack lar; or. The Life of James ce, 
Master Mariner. Edited by Commander V. Lovett 
Cameron. $1.50. 
Smith, Goldwin. Canada and the Canadian Question. $2. 
Ha — A. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. 
RAND, M’NALLY & co., CHICAGO. - 
Calvert, F. Xavier. A Modern Rosalind. 50 cts. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
Wadsworth, Charles, Jr. How to Get Muscuiar. 85 ots. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SUNS, NEW YURK. 
Smiles, Samuel, LL. D. Memoir and Correspondence of the 
late John Murray. Vols. I. and II. 89. 
G. E. STECHERT, NEW YORK. 
Knoflach, Augustin. A Sound-English Primer. 
UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 
Keith, Leslie. A Lost Illusion. 50 cts, 
Henty, G. A. A Hidden Foe. 50 cts. N 
Betham- Edwards, M. Forestalled; or, the Life Qu 


50 cts. 
Tolstoi, Count Lyof. The Fruits of Enlightenment. 25 cts, 
Warden, Florence. Pretty Miss Smith. 25 cts, 
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[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
ion that puzzles the youNG FOLKS. But 
makes these conditions: 
ist. The full name and address of the in- 
guirer must accompany each question—not for 
publication, but for identification. 
Always give the number of the paragraph 
in n to questions and answers previously 
ished. 
3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 
4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use kis discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail, 
5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 
an answer. 


6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 


omniscient. | 


415. Can you refer me to a good book 
which will aid me inthe study of insects 
while in the country during the summer 
months? I want something simple, and for 
one who has never studied the — 


Packard's Our Common Insects ” 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston) is a good 
book, but not all that it ought to be. An 
excellent work is Harris’s “ Insects In- 
jurious to Vegetation” ( “sag Judd 
Co., 52 La Fayette Place, New York), a 
standard work and beautifully illustrated. 
The Rev. J. G. Wood’s two volumes on 
“Insects” (George Routledge & Sons, 9 
La Fayette Place) contain a great deal 
of useful information. Harper & Bros. 
are about to publish a beautifully illus- 
trated book by W. Hamilton Gibson 
which will have a great deal to say about 
insect life. 

408. Kindly mention some works and pe- 
riodicals which will be of assistance to a 
young man desiring to become an architect 
and builder almost entirely by his own exer- 
tions. 

A well-known and successful building 
architect whom I consulted about this 
question writes to me as follows: “If 
your correspondent wishes to be thorough, 
let him first serve an apprenticeship of a 
year in an architect’s office to familiarize 
himself with the drawings and their 
meanings. He should then spend two 
or three years in actual work at the car- 
penter’s trade. This period of study and 
work should be supplemented with care- 
ful reading of such works as Clark’s 
‘Building Superintendence, White- 
wick’s ‘Hints to Young Architects,’ 
Dobson’s ‘Art of Building,’ Powell's 
‘Foundations,’ Gerhard’s Drainage 
and Plumbing.’ For periodicals he 
should read the American Architect,’ 
published by Ticknor & Co., of Boston, 
and ‘Building and Architecture,’ pub- 
lished by Wiliam T. Comstock, 23 War- 
rep Street, New York. If he iuproves 
his spare moments by sketching and 
painting with pencil and brush, he will 
add to his usefulness. If he should finish 
this preparatory training by four years 
in a practical, careful architect’s office, 
he should be, if he has attended to his 
business, a pretty valuable man.” 


424. (a) Is there any book published which 
explains how foreign titles originate— that is, 
how conferred or acquired—such as marquis, 
prince, duke, count, etc.? For instance, 
Comte de Paris, Duc d’Aumale, and the like. 
(6) Can you refer me to a good work on Eng- 
lish Government which tells how Parliament 
is formed, members are elected, ~~ ? 


(a) Probably the most extended in- 
vestigation—and it is formidably ex- 
tended—of titles of honor is to be found 
in Seldon's Omnia Opera ;” in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, Vol. CXV., p. 172, is 
a good artiele on royal, ecelesiastical, and 
honorary titles; in the ‘ Westminster 
Review,” Vol. LXI., p. 364, there is an 
article by Herbert Spencer on the “Origin 
of Titles ;” in“ Longman’s Magazine,” 
Vol. II., p. 477, is an article by the his- 
torian E. A. Freeman on titles. The 
subject is briefly treated under Titles ” 
in Chambers’s and the Britannica En- 
cyclopedias. (5) Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth,” of which Macmillan & 
Co. have just published a cheap edition 
gives an admirable comparative view 
the governments of England and the 
United States. 3 


In The Christian Union for March 12, 
„S. D. H.“ asked for a permanent black 
stain for the handle of his crutch and 
cane. I recommended black walnut 
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stain covered with shellac. “5. D. H.“ 
now writes that he has tried that method 
for many years, but has never made the 
stain last more than a few months. I 
feel bound, therefore, to make another 
suggestion, and accordingly offer the 
following advice from a practical chem- 
ist to whom I submitted the question : 


You probably used an oil stain, whereas a 
water stain or dye is required when deep pen- 
etration is wanted. The wood should be 
scraped entirely'clean before applying it. You 
can get such a stain at a furniture factory. 
Black dye is obtained from logwood, and is 
fixed with copperas. A good receipt is as 
follows: Immerse the wood in a hot decoc- 
tion of logwood (one part logwood to three 
water) for twenty-four hours ; dry off slightly 
and again immerse for twenty-four hours in 
a hot solution of copperas (one part copperas 
to thirty water). 


368. (a) Will you please tell me something 
about Samuel Smiles ? have four of his 
books, but know nothing of him. (5) Kindly 
recommend some book on business suitable 
for a young man who has never had many 
advantages. E. E. F. 


(a) I value very highly my copies of 
“Self-Help,” Character, ‘ Thrift,” 


and Duty,” by Samuel Smiles, and am 


more than glad to turn the attention of 
the readers of Uncle Peter’s Chair to 
him and his works. A very interesting 
short sketch of his life may be found on 
page 840 of Harper’s Magazine for 
May, 1888. Samuel Smiles began life as 
a physician, then went into journalism, 
then into railway management, and then 
into literature. His railway experience 
led him to write his famous biography of 
George Stephenson. Of his volume 
„ Selt-Help“ over 150,000 copies have 
been sold a the English publishers, and 
it has been translated into seventeen dif- 
ferent languages, including Japanese. 
(6) The question as to a good book on 
business is so important a one that I felt 
like consulting some better authority 
than I know myself to be. I therefore 
wrote to Mr. David M. Stone, the well- 
known editor of the New York “ Journal 
of Commerce,” who holds a position 
among the merchants of New York of 
special respect and honor. My letter to 
him elicited the following courteous 
reply : 

Our editor-in-chief, Mr. David M. Stone, 
directs me to write you as follows in reply to 
your inquiry of March 27: Among the best 
books known to us on the general subject of 
business are Parsons on Business Law' and 
** Payne’s Business Educator,“ published by 
the Excelsior Publishing House, 29 and 31 
Beekman Street, his city. We fear that 
neither of these books will be entirely satis- 
factory to your correspondent, but they are, 
upon the whole, the best we have been able 
to tind in response to several inquiries which 
have been sent us from time to time upon the 
subject. Some good commercial dictionary, 
of which there are several in the warket, 
might be 

e respectiu ours, 
PY. Rane. 


City Editor J ournal of Commerce.“ 


241. Can you name any book about Santa 
Claus, or any legends about Santa ee 
8. M. 


373. Can you inform me how. when, and 
where the custom of banging stockings as a 
receptacle for Christmas gifts 3 


I confess that I am surprised to find 
what good grounds there are for making 
these inquiries. As far as I can learn, 
after a pretty careful investigation, it is 
very difficult to obtain any information 
about the history of Santa Claus, or St. 
Nicholas, and the Christmas stocking. 
Chambers's Book of Days,” Brand's 
„Observations on Popular Antiquities,” 
William Sandys’s History of Christmas- 
tide,” The Book of Christmas,” pub- 
lished by Wyley & Putnam in 1845, 
and the encyclopedias—all contain ac- 
counts of Christmas from the English 
point of view. Santa Claus and the 
Christmas stocking are of German origin. 
Possibly they may be treated of in “ An 
American Family in Germany,” by J. 
Ross Brown, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, and in an article in Vol. XLVI. of 
“ Harper's Magazine,” entitled Christ- 
mas throughout Christendom.” I have 
spent so much time in the Astor Library 
in examining musty books about these 
two questions that I have become par- 
ticularly interested in them. I have 
therefore determined to offer a prize of 
$3 for the best account, not exceeding 
two hundred words, of Santa Claus and 
the custom of hanging the Christmas 
stocking received before May 1 from a 
boy or girl not over sixteen years of age ; 


for the second best $2, and for the third 
best $1. Accounts should be written on 
one side only of the paper. 


The editors of The Christian Union 
have handed me the following letter, to 
which I am very glad to give a place in 


my column. It is evidently the result of 
a similar appeal made in Uncle Peter’s 
Chair for November 20, which brought 


out many generous responses: 


Ponca School, Oklahoma Territory. 
Dear Friends: 

We heard through your paper that a teacher 
of the Sioux boys and girls asked for some 
material for her girls to work on. We are 
forming a class, and we would like some one 
to al us some material. e like to work 
on fancy things. We are anxious to learn to 
crochet. We had some, but it is not enough ; 
the lady that taught us got them with her 
money. I Jike to work on them. 

rom Ponca Indian girl, 
SALLIE OVERLAND. 


If anybody can help me about the 
two following inquiries, I shall be very 
much obliged : 


433. Where can I find a poem written for a 
child, the first stanza of which is this: 


‘* Busiest creatures are: 
Things that grow the fairest, 
Pleasures we must strive to win, 
Believe me, are the rarest.“ 
A. P. C. 


439. Can you trace for me the authorship 
of a poem containing the lines: 


** And let no chance by me be lost 
To kindness show at any cost ; 
And, oh, some day, may some one say, 
Remembering a lessened pain, 

Would she could pass this 


Notwithstanding the authority of the 
Century Dictionary ” and Uncle Peter 


combined, there still seems to be some 


difference of opinion as to the cause of the 
“popping” of pop-corn. At least the 
following letters would so indicate : 


Dear Uncie Péter: Corn pops because, in 
the intense heat, the saccharine matter in 
the corn is changed into starch. Besides, 
the moisture in the saccharine matter is 
turned into steam, and the very first thing 
the poor little pop-corn knows it has burst 
its own boiler. Undried corn will not po 
because the cuticle is too tender to hold until 
the transformation es place, or the steam 
is generated. Itis not true that the older and 
drier the corn, the better it will pop. Corn 
too old and dry will not pop atall. The 
cuticle is then too brittle to hold. If such 
corn is thrown into water for a little while 
until the skin is expanded, it will then pop 
as well as ever. I don’t believe that the 
essential oil, the air, or the little air-cells can 
account for the pop-corn expanding into 
twenty times its own bulk. O. H. N. 


Dear Uncle Peter: It seems like flying in 
the face of the Encyclopzdia itself, but I am 
inclined to question your explanation of corn- 
popping. You attribute the phenomenon to 
the expansion of air in the minute cells of 
the kernel; why then is it only a certain 
kind of corn that pops ? Does not all corn 
contain minute cells filled with air? Now, if 
it is true that only the so-called pop-corn”’ 
contains a large percentage of oil, and no 
other variety pops.“ it would seem that the 
particu.ar oil is responsible for the popping, 
and not the general air-cells. I am aware of 
the danger of a prior: reasoning, but it looks 
to me as if my favorite Uncle had altogether 
forgotten about logic in his search for facts, 
and so had been beguiled into inconsistency 
for once in his long and useful life, and 
unconsciously got, so to speak, mt a corn-er. 


401. (a) Will you kindly inform me if Na- 


poleon Bonaparte was a Catholic, and if not, 


what was his belief? (b) Who is correspond- 
„ peed of the Wimodaughsis, and what 
is her address ? G. W. T. 

(a) Napoleon Bonaparte was nomi- 
nally a Roman Catholic, and for political 
reasons re-established the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in France ; but personally he 
was a man who allowed no church or re- 
ligious principles to stand in the way of 
his own ambitions, and would to-day, 
perhaps, be called a thoroughgoing ag- 
nostic. Indeed, Goldwin Smith, the 
eminent Canadian essayist,calls Napoleon 
not only a religious but a moral agnostic ; 
that is to say, a man who believed neither 
in religious truth nor in moral principles. 
(6) Address the Secretary of Wimo- 
daughsis, Washington, D. C. As you 
perhaps know, Wimodaughsis” is the 
name of a woman’s club in Washington. 
The name is made out of a combination 
of the syliables of wives, mothers, 
daughters, sisters. 


420. How should a person go to work to 
illustrate a poem to be printed? What sort 
of 1 are the illustrations drawn on, and 
with ink or pencil? Are the sketches drawn 
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under or beside the verses as they are to be 
printed, or are pictures and poem ae ? 

First read the poem carefully and 
select the most picturesque situations. 
The paper depends on the way the picture 
is to be made: if in pen and ink, use 
bristol-board or a not too coarse drawing 
paper ; if in washes, a water-color paper, 
stretched ; ifin pencil, ordinary drawing 

per. All this presupposes experience 
in drawing from life, without which illus- 
trations cannot be made. For the ar- 
rangement of verses and sketches look at 
the illustrated poems in books and maga- 
zines. Sometimes the sketches are on 


one side of the verses, semetimes at the 


beginning, and sometimes interwoven 
with them; there is great variety in 
the arrangement of the illustrations. I 
should say that it is useless for any one 
to attempt to successfully illustrate 
either poems or prose without the train- 
ing which is given at the best art schools. 
For schools especially devoted to illustra- 
tion, see Uncle Peter’s Chair for March 26. 


422. (a) Will you please inform me what 
Queen Victoria’s surname was both before 
and after marriage? (6) When and by whom 
was printing introduced into America? 

** SCHOOLMARM.”’ 

(a) Royal families do not have sur- 
names after the universal custom of other 
people. The name of the Queen’s family 
is Guelph, that of her husband’s Wettin ; 
but she was never either Miss Guelph or 
Mrs. Wettin. (5) In the fall of 1638 
the Rev. Jesse Glover, a Nonconformist 
minister, brought from England to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the first printing-press in 
America. 


Correspondence. 


A NO-PARTY PLATFORM. 


To the Editors of T he Christian Union: 
I am delighted because “A Friendly 


Critic ” renewed his subscription. It is 
evident that, although he does not wholly — 


approve of the political position of the 


Editor of The Christian Union, he still 


has faith enough in it to take and read 
it. Possibly I may look at politics differ- 
ently from “A Friendly Critic.” I think 
that the only correct party platform is 
Christianity—righteousness. Slavery was 
wrong ; our present tariff is wrong; li- 
cense is wrong ; our pension legislation 
is wrong. It is high time that religious 
teachers, in both pulpit and sanctum, 
subordinate party affiliation for right- 
eousness. It is not right to surround 
ourselves as a people with a Chinese wall 
of selfishness. We should love our po- 
litical neighbors as well as ourselves It 


is not right to license “rum-selling” 


and use the proceeds of such license for 
public purposes. It is not right to pay 
over $100,000,000 in pensions, at least one- 
half of which is a premium on rascality, 
or what is almost as bad—war. It is not 
right, not honest, to change the value of 
our legal tender. It is not right to coin 
eighty cents’ worth of metal and place on 
it the stamp of “one dollar.” I should 
amend your statement by saying that 
Tbe Christian Union is neither Republi- 
can, Democratic, Prohibition, nor Alli- 


ance, but absolutely righteous, not inde- 


pendent as you put it. 


J. H. GRrrrrrn. 
BARRINGTON, R. I. 


A PROTEST. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have been immensely interested in 
reading Colonel Higginson’s article in 
your last number. But no words can con- 
vey my horror at finding so good a critic 
as he sandwiching Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s name between those of Haggard and 
Gunter, with an implication that he is 
perhaps a little better than the first and 
not quite equal to the second! Surely, 
surely, Colonel Higginson has not read 
“ Markheim,” or“ A Night with Villon,” 
or “ Prince Oito,” or any of half a dozen 
other little masterpieces in English, or he 
would not cite this prince of style and 
imagination in such company. Can it be 
that he has been led into accepting The 
Black Arrow,” that juvenile effort of Mr. 
Stevenson, revived for “syndicate” pur- 
poses, as a fair example of his style ? 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Book by Prof. Goldwin Smith. 


Canada, 
Aud the Canadian Question. 
By Gotpwin author of Three Eng- 


lish Statesmen,’’ etc. With map. 8vo, $2. 


„He writes well, forcibly, and with a full knowl- 
edge of his subject. There is a great amount of 


historical, statistical, geographical, and political in- 


formation in his volume, and unless it should be 
boycotted by the stubborn conservative British pub 
lic men, it ought to influence them in their measures 
regarding their great American possessions.’’— Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


Just Published. Vol. II. 8vo. 
the 


Cambridge Shakespeare. 
New and Revised Edition, with Additional 


83. Reissue 


Notes. Edited by W. ALDis WRI ORT, 
M. A., LL.D. 9 vols. 8vo. Vol. II. 
Now Ready. $3. 


** This will be one of the handsomest, no less than 
the most valuable, editions of the dramatist ever 
brought out. The price is very low, considering the 
elegance of the mechanical execution.“ Critic. 


The new edition may be taken as the record of 
the entire achievement of literary scholarship in its 
study of Shakespearean text.’’ - Christian Union. 


By the late Very Rev. R. W. Church. 
The Oxford Movement. 


Twelve Years, 1833-45. 


By R. W. Cuurcn, M. A., D. C. L., sometime 
Dean of St. Paul's and Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford; author of Discipline 
of the Christian Character, etc. 8vo, 
$3.50. 


** For the first time we have in this volume the 
history of the Oxford Movement, related by one 
who was friendly to it, and who relates it properly 
to its historical applications in that Church. He has 
written a strong. wise, truthful, and honest account 
of the great Church revival.’’— Boston Herald. 


New Book by the Bishop of Durham. 
Essays in the History of 
Religious Thought in 
the West. 


By Brooxer Foss WESTCOTT, D.D., D. C. L., 
Lord Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fel- 
low of Trinity and King’s Colleges, Cam- 
bridge; author of The Gospel of the 
Resurrection,“ etc., etc. Globe 8vo, 
$1.75. 


The Adventure Series. 


New Volume. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Log of a Jack Tar; 


Or, The Life of James Choyce, Master 
Mariner, with O’Brien’s Captivity in 
France. Edited by Commander V. Lo- 
vETT CAMERON, R.N. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Illustrated. $1.50. 

„A narrative of high interest, and contains inci- 


dent and adventure enough to fit out a score of ro- 
mances.“ V. T. Tribune. 

„Here are two veritable narratives of English 
prisoners who were captured by French naval forces 
nearly one hundred years ago. Both are of extreme 
interest, from the novelty of the strange adventures 


and from the simple style of the unlettered nar- 
rators. - Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The Adventure Series. 


** Admirable, Full of Vigor and Variety, 
Spirit, Entrain, Graphic and 
Picturesque.” 
Large 12mo. Fully illustrated. 


volume. 
Trelawny's Adventures of a Younger Son. 
Robert Drary’s Captivity in Madagascar. 
John Shipp’s Military Career. 
Pellow’s Adventures in Morocco. 
The Buccaneers and Marooners of 
America. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, - - New York. 


$1.50 each 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 
A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. . 


By EMILIA Parpo Bazan. Translated by MART SPRINGER; introduction, with sketch of 
author, by RoLLO OcpEn, and portrait of author as frontispiece. 1 vol., 12mo, beau- 


ully bound in blue cloth, wi 


design in gold and silver, $1.00. 


volume in a new series of fiction called CAssLT's Buus Liseary, for which a special 


to 
“THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON.” 


The Unknown” Library. 


The New York World — ** The ideal — form 
in which a novelette should fall from the press 


A NEW VOLUME JUST READ}. 
A MYSTERY OF THE CAM- 
PAGNA. 


By Von DEORN. 200 pages, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES ISSUED. 
THE STORY; OF ELEANOR 
LAMBERT. 

By MAdDALEN Brooke. 
MADEMOISELLE IXE. 


By LANORE FALconer. 
Each in one vol., extra cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


This is the initial 
ages — engaged. None but books of high literary merit and of permanent value will be ad 


HINTS TO POWER USERS. 


By Rosert GrimsHaw, M. E., ete. 


Plain, practical pointers, free from high 
science, and intended for the man who pays 
2 bills. 1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth. Price, 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 


THE WEDDING RING. 


A Tale of To-day. By Rosert BucHANAN. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


AT LOVE’S EXTREMES. 


By Maurice THompson, Author of Bank- 
er of Bankersville, etc. Paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 
By Q. Paper, 50 cents. 
WHO IS GUILTY ? 
By PHIIIr Wool, M.D. Paper, 50 cents. 


4 NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 
LORD HOUGHTON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes (First Lord Houghten). 
T. Wemyss Rep. Introduction by Richarp HENRY Sropp ARD. In two vols., 


with portraits. Price, $5.00 


We can atron reco d 2 ad 
y agly re mmen e — ion to ant get the Life and Letters’ as soon as he can, and he 


k Mr. Wemyss Reid for having f 


will 
ings as it ‘will take him to read through the book. The} New York Herald. 


A BOOK FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 
PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


From the original of RICHARD KAuFMANN. 
aa illustrated, unique binding, 

In this book we have the best picture that has yet 
been printed of the Paris of to-day, its boulevards, 
its theaters, its cafés, ita drives, its actors and ac- 


tresses, its famous men and its famous women. We 
have Paris at play, together with the manners and 
customs of this most popular city in the world. The 
illustrations, which are numerous, are by the best- 
known artists of Paris, and they have all the chic 
for which French draughtsmen are conspicuous. 


as many agreeable even- 


RICHES IN A LITTLE ROOM,’ 
CASSELL’S POCKET GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. 


EDITION FOR 1891. 


Planned by E C. Srepman, of New York; 
co ppiled by Epwarp Kine, of Paris; : 
revised by . SWEETSER, of Boston. 
1 vol., leather. Price, $1.50. 

It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and 
ite —. on full and exact.’’— Boston 


Trans 
Its handy form, large type. frequent maps (not 
folding), — "fexibie binding are among its meritori- 


ous Nation. N. 
Rhe dest of the ki kind published. Bulletin, Phila. 


th the means 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECIES IN HISTORICAL SUCCESSION. 


By Prof. Franz DELITrzsch. Translated by Prof. S. I. Curtiss, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Prof. Delitzsch in this book presents in as compact, attractive, and 
was possible the ripest product of his long scientific investigations. 


estive form as 
In it he explains in 


detail how Christianity justifies itself as the religion of fulfilled prophecy, bringing to bear 


upon this question the light of his great learning and the weight of 


in exegesis. 


unrivaled authority 


COMMENTARIES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each, 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. : 


ON THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 
New Edition i re-written. Intro- 
duction by .S. R. Drrver, D. D., 
Oxford. 


This is the fourth (and last) edition of this work. 
which has been thoroughly re and re-written by 
the author since the publication of the third edition, 
many years ago. 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON GENE- 
SIS. 

While engaged upon this work the translator was 

favored by Prof. Delitzsch with such numerous im- 


provements and additions that the book may be 
regarded as made from a revised version of the origi- 


FRANZ DELITZSCH: A Me- 

morial Tribute. By Samus. Ivzs 

Curtiss, Professor in Chicago Theologi- 

cal Seminary. With a Portrait. Crown 
8vo, $1.25. 


THE CHURCH IN THE MIR- 
ROR OF HISTORY. Studies on the 
Progress of Christianity. By Karu SELL, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


** Eminently thoughtful and instructive lectures.“ 
— Glasgow Herald. 


DECLARATIONS AND LET- 
TERS ON THE VATICAN DE- 
CREES, 1869-1887. By IGnaz von 
GER. Authorized Translation. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


** Indispensable to every one who would have an 


THE NEW APOLOGETIC; or, 
The Down Grade in Criticism, Theology, 
and Science. By Prof. Ropertr Warts, 
D. D., LL.D. 8vo, $2. 25. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY: Its 


Origin, Historical Growth, and 


Relation to New Testament Fulfilment. 


By Dr. Epwarp Rieum. New Edition, translated by Rev. L. A. MurkHeEap. 
With an Introduction by Prof. A. B. Davipson. Post 8vo, 82.50. 


„No work of the same compass could be named that contains so much that is instruct- 


the nature of prophecy in 


eneral, and particularly on the branch of it specially 
Avipson, D.D. 


„ * Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Masterpieces of Foreign 
Autbors. A Series of 


classic books, well edited and 
neatly printed in London, and 
prettily bound. Price per volume, 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents, net, or half 
vellum, gilt top, $1.25, net. 


Portraits of Men by C. A. Sainte-Beuve 


With a Critical Memoir by WILLIAu SAR. 
Portrait. 1 vol. 

Mr. William Sharp says of this sovere critic : 
„18 11 coneeivable that the future histo of our 
— Sainte-Beuve a piace higher even 
t for him he one or two of our ablest 
Fate Matthew A Arnold in particular, and Mr. John 

orle 


Morals and Manners of the 17 
Century. 


Being the Characters of LA BRUYERE. Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 

La Bruyere’s style is so unique, so wise, pene- 
trating, and severe, without any bitterness or mal- 
ice, at his portraiture applies as aptly to the 
human nature of the Nineteenth Century as it did to 
that of his own time. 


Doetor Antonio. 


By Giovanni Domenico RurFFini. 1 vol. 


** The true and touching interest of the story would 
carry a reader through a much heavier medium 

Fed —— of the story is simple; it derives — charm 

e and delicacy with which the details 

— and the strong individuality impressed 

upon — — — of character, scenery, or incident.“ 


Goethe's Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship and Travels. 


Translated by THOMAS CARLYLE. With a 
Critical Introduction by Epwarp Dow- 


DEN, LL.D. Edited, with Notes, by 
— K. SHORTER. Portrait. 2 
vois 


**To this — gays Matthew Arnold. such is the 
force of y ful associations, I read the Wilhelm 
Meister — more pleasure in Carlyle's translation 
than in the original. ... Never, surely, was Car- 
lyle’s prose as beau tiful and — aa in the rendering 
of the youth’s dirge over Mignon 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


„ = Booksellers generally. or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the American — 2 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 


CHICAGO. 


The Gal of Spring is inthe Ai 


practice MASTER MUSIC, soe 


Gand our [3 cha of Anthems, 
Our Restor Offe 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the seasen b such 0 
taa aa Don Munio ($1.50, § $13 des 


J. nd for our List of 150 antatas, 


FAIRS and 


are made successful b 


BOYS and GIRLS 


who sing will be the 


MUCH ATTRACTIVE — — IS FOUND 
IN SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. | 


Children’s School Son 35 cte., 60 d 1 ay 
Boat [50 224 = gos): 
Chants First in Bong Heading [50 clan 


ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
O. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHORAL SONG. 


Prepared by 
ee by authors of high repute. 2 


Cloth, $40 per 100. Samples sent pa receipt of price. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


DO YOU 
WANT A 
BICYCLE 


and yet not be obliged to give 


ONE CENT 


in payment for it? 


A Safety Bicyle, latest style, for boys and girls 9 
to 14 years old—also a Safety for a gentlemen or a 
lady—may be owned by any one with enterprise and 
a little spare time. 

We are making an extraordinary proposition to all 
who wish to possess a Bicycle or Photographic Outfit. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the Lothrop Magazines. 


— 
sake, Dut the rumor that it is written by Mr. Glad- 
atone’s daughter-in-law will no doubt stimulate curi 
osity concerning the little volume, which appears in 
the new pseudonymous series. It is a curious, strik- 
ingly 
Cantatas 
3 22 — in the brill- 
— * . 
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Christian Endeavor 


T optic.’ 


HEARING AND HEEDING GOD'S 
MESSAGES. 


(Luke viii., 18; Acts ii., 37; Luke x., 16.) 


ESUS said, “ He that is of God heareth 

the words of God; „Every one that 
is of the truth heareth my voice.” And 
his disciple wrote, We are of God; he 
that knoweth God heareth us ; he who is 
not of God heareth us not. By this we 
know the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
error.” Not the manner in which the 
message comes, but the condition of the 
heart to which the message is sent, deter- 
mines whether it will be heard or not, 
and the parable of the sower shows some 
of the hindrances to full obedience. 

“The scriptures testify of me,” said 
Jesus, and the words have a larger 
meaning than they had when he spoke 
them, for our Scriptures contain not only 
the law and the prophets, but the record 
of his life and of the establishment of his 
Church. And from beginning to end 
they are filled with the messages of God 
tous. We never need to have a fear of 
misunderstanding them if we will always 
look at them by the light of the Holy 
Spirit, through whose inspiration they 
were written, and of whom Jesus said : 
„ He shall guide you into all the truth.” 
If we would form the habit of always 
taking up the Word of God with a silent 
prayer for the guidance of the Spirit, we 
should save ourselves much walking in 
darkness. 

We receive our knowledge of God’s 
will to-day, not through angel or prophet, 
but by his appointed messengers who 
interpret his Word ; more definitely than 
in any other way, by the ordain 
ister of the Gospel, who makes known 
His message through the Church which 
He has established. If we, would esteem 
the preacher to be what he really is, 
“the messenger of the Lord of hosts,” 
we should find much help in understand- 
ing what the will of the Lord is. 

Parents and teachers and friends are 
no less his messengers. Whoever sits at 
the feet of Jesus to learn of him, to the 
end that others may know him and be 
guided to him, is chosen and appointed 
of him to deliver his messages. Let 
us beware how we reject counsel and 
admonition. ‘ He that receiveth whom- 
soever I send, receiveth me.“ 

God speaks to us in yet other ways. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God” 
to-day, just as truly as when David 


watched his sheep in the fields of Judea ; | 
and since Jesus found enshrined in flower | 


and bird the message of divine love, we 
lack the hearing ear if we do not find the 
same message now. 

But the hearing is not all. When Nin- 
eveh put on her sackcloth and ashes and 
cepented of her sin, the sentence against 
her was revoked. There was great joy 
in the city of Samaria when the people 
heard and believed the preaching of 
Philip, the evangelist. The father’s com- 
mand to work in the vineyard came to 
two sons. One said, “I go, sir,” and 
went not. Are there not some cor- 
ners of the vineyard where we, to-day, 
might see the ripening grain, had we held 
to all the good resolves we have ever 
made under the influence of forcible 
presentations of our duty? He that look- 
eth into the perfect law of liberty and 
continueth therein, is the man who is 
blessed in his deed. To the Jews who 
believed on him, Jesus gave the warning 
that they must continue in his word if 
they would indeed be his disciples. 

Let us, then, take heed how we hear. 
May it be with the desire to know and 
to do the will of God, and with the ear- 
nest purpose to hold to the doing of it, at 
any cost. Let us hear not merely for our 
own salvation and upbuilding, but let us 
remember that we are to be messengers 
to others. Let us learn of Jesus, that we 
may deliver his messages faithfully and 
lovingly. 

References: Deut. xxvii., 9, 10; Ps 
exix., 9; Ecc. v., 1; Isa. lv., 3,4; Eze 
xviii., 31, 32; Dan. ix., 20-23 ; Jonah iii. 
4-10; Matt. vii., 24-27—x., 40, 41—xxii. 


1 For the week beginning April 26, 1891. 


min- 


1-10 ; Mark iv., 23, 24—ix., 33-37; Luke 
i., 19, 20, 45—xi., 32; John v., 22-24, 39 
—viii., 47—x., 27 — iii., 20—xiv., 23, 24 
—xviii., 37; Acts viii. 5-8—xxvi., 19, 
20, 27-29; Rom. xiii, 1-5; Heb. i, 
1-4—iii., 7, 8. | 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. xix., 1-14; 
(2) 2 Pet. i., 16-21; (3) 1 John iv., 1-6; 
(4) James i., 16-27; (5) Matt. xxi., 28- 
32; (6) Luke xx., 9-18 ; (7) Luke viii, 
18; Acts ii., 37; Luke x., 16. 


POOR ENGLISH. 


He accepted the invite.” It would 
be quite as correct grammar to say, He 
accepted the give or the appoint.” 

She took a walk with Edith and I.“ 
Would thes er say, She went with 
I?” How do the intermediate words 
alter the principle of construction? I 
should not note either this error or the 
last were it not that I have heard both 


from the lips of highly educated persons 


who ought to have known a great deal 
better. 
A favorite style at present is, This 
lant will grow, don’t you think ?” 
ould it not be more correct, as well as 
elegant, to say, Do you not think this 
plant will grow ?” 

The horrible adverb between the infini- 
tive and verb continues to vex the souls 
of all lovers of syntax: To distinctly 
speak,” „To carefully notice,” ete. 

Another most awkward combination 
much in favor is: “The death is an- 
nounced of Gen. Smith.” 

Our cousin Jonathan some time ago 
instructed us to write someone and any- 
one, and now he sends us a hyphenless 
today and tomorrow. What shall we 
shudder at next? Our cousin Patrick, 
who seems to have full command of 
many newspapers, is also making us 
shudder by such inelegancies as He 
asked me could I do it,” “I wondered 
did he mean it.” We should like to hear 
them parsed. 

Lastly, what do we mean by stylin 
every mortal event a function? We use 
to hear of the functions of a clergyman, 
an officer, or a minister of state ; but un- 
til the last few years we never dreamed 
of Lady Blank’s evening party being a 
function, or of applying sucha title to 
Mrs. Dash’s concert. Is it not rather 
absurd and also a distinct loss as regards 
the old sense, for which we seem to have 
no other word equally expressive? 
[Notes and Queries. 


BRAINERD &£ ARMSTRONG’S Wash 
Silks, Asiutic * only absolutely 
Fast Colors made. 


EVW 
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cents. 
and high school grades. 
guished scientists and teachers 


OOKS. 


perintendent of Schools, brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth, 12mo, 327 pages. 
A clear, full, judicious, progressive text-book for advanced grammar 
„Appleton's School Physics.“ 
Cloth, 12mo, 544 pages, $1.20. 


„Advanced Lessons in 
English Grammar.“ 
By W. H. Maxwell, Su- 
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By a corps of distin- 
Just the book to 


arouse the student or general reader to enthusiasm for Natural Science study. Accu- 
rate, comprehensive, authoritative, entertaining. 
Complete Price-List and Descriptive Pamphlets free on application to the 


American 
NEW YORK 


PLEASE MENTION THE 


Book Company, 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO. 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


richly illustrated. Send f 


cA Profitable Outlay. 


A few good proof Etchings, 
costing, with tasteful frame, from 
$70, impart an air of elegance 
and refinement to the home. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., of 
Paris, and 20 East 16th Street 
(Union Sgnare), New York, have 
just issued their new i/lustrated 
and descriptive catalogue o. 8 
of the best etchings. It will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps. 

Information concerning choice 
American Water Colors will also 
be mailed on application. 

All visitors will be welcome to 
call and examine these pictures. 


Agents Wanted. 
Beecher’s Life of Jesus, the Christ 


is now ready, the Completed Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo, 
od for descriptive circulars, 
with particulars, terms, etc., to 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 30 Lafayette Place, I. I. 


Ask Your — 
oston Bond 
Dealer for“ Bunker Hill 


Fine Writing Paper and Envelopes. 


These papers have taken the lead for society, 
foreign, and every-day correspondence, on ac- 
count of their excellent quality and reasonable 
price. If your dealer does not keep them, and 
will not get them for you, send us your address, 
and we will forward you our complete samples. 


Samuel Ward Co., Proprietors, 
49 and 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Linen 


For anything either b 
or about —— Ward 


| Beecher] 


You have dropped half 
the labor of housework when 
you have taken up Pearline. 
You can wash anything with it 
—youcanhurt nothing. Little 
labor, with little Pearline 
brings big results, There is 
no excuse for rubbing and 
scrubbing, when Pearline 
stands ready to do the work. 
Many of your friends can tell 
you about it. You can help 
yourself with it by helping 


yourself to it. 
Never peddled. 2:2 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Forts, BOOKS 


New York City 


TYPEWRITERS. 


like the world. 


class -hand 

advice given on all mak 

sold on monthly payments. 
e 


lesale prices to deale 


TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 144 Lasane st., Chicago. 


The Columbian 


CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 
$5.00 cash and a further payment 


of $20.00 in 16 installments of 
$1.25 each will secure immediately, by express, 
volumes 1 to 16, in cloth binding, the remain- 
ing volumes being delivered as the installments 
are paid; or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 in- 
stallments of $1.50 each will secure the same in 
half-Morocco binding. Order immedtately, as 
this offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 


CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, Standard, 
and Holiday Books, sent free. 


Che Columbian Publishing Co. 


NEW YORK, | CHICAGO, 
393 Pearl Street. 242 Wabash Avenue. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Write your name, 


Mail to R. O. Thompson, 245 Broad way, New 
York, and receive by return mail samples of 
new sp styles of fine imported Trouse 
from which Thompson’s Patent Cut 


FIVE-DOLLAR 
PANTS ARE MADE. 


Self-measurement blanks and tape measure 
sent with all samples, free of charge.“ 


OUT OF THE INFANT CLASS. 

The story is running the rounds of a little 
maid who recently graduated from the in- 
fant class in the Sunday-school, the pass ex- 
amination being her ability to say the Ten 
Commandments. A while afterward a friend 
of the family happened in and asked the 
young lady if she could say the Ten Com- 
mandments. ‘* No, I can’t say the Ten Com- 
mandments, said Miss Rose with a toss of 
her head. I've nothing to do with the Ten 
Commandments now. I'm out of the infan 
class. — [Jewish Messenger. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East Street, N. Y. 


Cambridge. 
1 CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (for 
girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. Director. 


ILLInOIs. Elmhurst. 
EACHERS WANTED! For good 
positions in Coll — Pri vate 
Schools, City Schools, * Hundreds of teachers 
r our years. Send for 
ual, Address C. J. ALBER 1 m 


f 
man T, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
B RYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. A Col- 
lege for Women. The Programme, statin the grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses of study for the aca- 
demic year, will be sent on application. 


New Tonk. New York City, 525 Park Av., cor. 6lst St. 
A CADEMIO CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 


Devoted to N preparation. Pupils re- 
y 


ceived at anytime. D instruction in Delsarte 
gymnastics. 


Mary B. WMrox. A. B, and Lois A. Banes. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY 


AND COLLEGE. Offers College courses with 
degrees and Seminary course with diploma. Labora- 
tories, Cabinets, Art * Library. Fitty- fifth 
year opens Sept. 17, 1891. Board and tuition $200 a 
year. Mrs. E. 8. Mgap, President. 


Tennessze, Nashville. 
ASHVILLE COLLEGE for YOUNG 


LADIES. 3 buildings; 30 officers; pupils; 
Vanderbilt privileges. usic, Art, Literature, Kin. 
dergarten. Complete Gymnasium; Health Unsur- 


d. Send for catal e. 
Rev. Gno. F. Pasca, D. D., Pres't. 


ILLINOIS. Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
43rd year. Full College and Pre ry Courses. 
Supsrior advantages for Music, Painting, and Draw- 
ng. All departments in charge of Specialists. New 
Science building. at advantages for Scientific 
Study and Investigation. Four well equipped Lab- 
oratories—biolcgical and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineralogi pecial inducements for 
teachers who wish to take advanced work. dent 
Physician. Fine Gymnasium (40x80 ft.) Sargent Sys- 
tem. Delicate giris show marked in strength 
while pursuing regular course of study. A new cot- 
tage offers students opportunity to reduce expenses 
to lowest rates. Catalogue gives full particulars as 
to entrance examinations. orrespondence invited. 
Lock Box 201. ARAH F. An Principal. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, Coscob. 
MES: BEECHER’S Family School for 
young girls. Located in one of the pleasantest 

— 124 Sound. One hour from New York. 
Pupils remain through the summer when it is de- 
sired. Circulars sent on application. 


ORO, Cincinnati. 

HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 

Agency supplies all es of Teachers and Edu- 
cators. Location near the center of population of 


the U. 8. Apply to Q. B. 
Room 8, Palace Hotel Building, Ginefanzti. O. 
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Financial, 


There has been no material change in 
the rates for money this week, nor in the 
supply, which latter has been very plenti- 
fal, notwithstanding gold shipments have 
been made to Germany to the extent of 
over $4,000,000 since we last wrote. 
These gold shipments were possible 
as a business transaction only because 
large commissions were paid bankers to 
ship the metal, due to the strained condi- 
tions of the Bank of Berlin on account 
of the Argentine securities now held in 
that capital, which are producing some- 
thing of the uneasiness that London and 
Paris have already gone through with on 
the same account. It seems incredible 
that the whole of Europe should have 
absorbed so large a volume of these 
speculative debentures as to feel the 
weight of them so acutely as she does. 
The possibility of this extensive distribu- 
tion was due to the attitude of Baring 
Brothers, who gave to them too exagger- 
ated value and credit, which enabled 
them to be so marketable. 

The demand comes in good time for us 
—little earlier than usual on account of 
its special nature—but we are inclined to 
believe that the volume will not be much 
larger than the average shipments from 
year to year, and, as we have shown by 
the official tables two weeks ago, we 
have increased in our gold reserves very 
steadily and very generously for the past 
dozen years, since specie payments were 
resumed, notwithstanding the demands on 
us from abroad. Yet, if we had the fig- 
ures before us, we could demonstrate 
that, taking the years through, we accu- 
mulate gold as the result of our foreign 
exchanges in the metal, instead of paying 
it out. With Europe subject to these 
possibilities of great shortage in its gold 
needs, we believe that the question of a 
return to a bimetallic basis will be very 
likely to demand much more serious con- 
sideration in the next five years, on the 
other side, than it has in the past. It 
begins to be felt by a large class of think- 
ing business men in England and Europe 
that there is not enough gold to do the 
work demanded of it, as a reserve basis 
for the vast currency circulation which it 
underlies. Once this theory receives 
demonstration by actual facts and events, 
we may believe that the commercial 
world will not be long in making a de- 
mand for the reintroduction of silver as 
a helpmate to gold ; until that change is 
made or agreed to from England, we 
must be convinced that we cannot force it, 
here or abroad. The basis of our curren- 
cy has got to be the common basis of the 
commercial world’s currency. 3 

The official figures of the crop averages 
for the first of April have been published, 
and the exhibit for winter wheat and for 


rye is remarkable. For the winter wheat 


we have the average condition marked at 
96.09 per cent. against 81 per cent. a 
year ago; indeed, no such figures have 
been reached before since 1882. The 
average for rye is 95.04 per cent. We 
must also remember that the acreage as 
well as the condition is a question con- 
cerning the final yield; and this year the 
acreage devoted to wheat has been in- 
creased one-third over last year, due to 
the high prices which this crop has 
brought for the current year. The 
large promise of yield has also an equally 
large promise in prices, due to the short 
crops of winter yield in Russia and in 
France. All this gives a bright prospect 
for 1892, for it is conceded that the corn 
and spring wheat acreage will be unpre- 
cedentedly large in size, with other con- 
ditions all very favorable thus far. 

The railway earnings reported for the 
week continue to be favorable, notwith- 
standing, as a rule, the earnings of a year 
ago, with which they are compared, were 
very large. While the tonnage, eastward 
bound, is less than for 1890, due to the 
shortage in wheat, corn, and oats, 
the freight rates are larger, and are, on 
the whole, being well sustained ; while 
the return movement of freight to the 
West is large. 

The market for stocks this week has 
been of a distinctive bull character—ad- 
vancing, especially in the list of granger 
stocks, from two to four per cent., with 


of the shares on the list, but with no 
movement noticeable in a large number of 


the low-priced shares. This is natu- 


and will 
and West. 

a sympathetic movement among several 
_ Treas. ; Thos. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


ral; the leading stocks usually get the 
first benefits from an advancing market, 
and then the outlying list, afterwards, 
catches the new spirit. The bond list 
was irregular, some speculative bonds 
making a good up progress, and without 
any new impulse noticeable, yet the spirit 
of an advance, together with the con- 
ditions for one, seem present and work- 
ing, and we think it fair to say that, ap- 
parently, we are in the beginnings of a 
movement which may prove very appre- 
ciative before the end is seen. 
The bank statement : 


Loans, increase....... $1,078,100 
Specie, decrease.......... 458,300 
Legal tenders, decrease 199,900 
Deposits, increase 475,300 
Reserve, decrease 777,025 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of $5,612,950. Money 
closes two to two and a half per cent.; the 
rates for the week averaged about three 
per cent. ALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Szorsrary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 

8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Rerergencs: Denver National Bank. 


THE SECURITY CO. 


OF SIOUX OITY, 
correspondence regarding ita MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A BAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


The CENTRAL TRUST CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Succeeding the Loan Business of 
7 HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 
We have for sale choice First M 
Denver City Real Estate and Improv 
F We can make immediate tranaf 


Loans on 
Colorado 
er of 


We deal only in se- 


curi we have given careful per- 

sonal examination and believe to be 

— 2 1 safe. We shall ha from 
— 


School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
furnish the best of references, 


Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. E. Dickin- 
Vinge Pearson. Sec'y; E. H. Smith. 
yden. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed, - - 32.000, 000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - 1.000, 000.00 


Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, . — - - 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the ewe. gr as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


tify that the foregoin 


ment are in co 


23 positon. of the 

on the 30th June, * 
Barrow. Wade, Guthrie & Co. 

New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 


o years. 
A first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 
New T 208 Broadway. | Lon d. 
ew York, | 


Phila., 4th & Chestnut ’ 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
cent. Debentures, secured b 
ot mortengos with the Union 
mpany of New York. — 
. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 

ited by law. Connecticut Tra 
FRANK R. JOHNSON. New York Agent, 31-33 

Bread Street. 


KANSAS CITY 
THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER 


We negotiate loans at 6% and 7%, ac- 
cording to the amouot and nature of 
the security. Applications submitted on 
conservative valuations made by ap- 

rais*r. appointed by lender. Amounts 
51.000 and upward as as desired. 
on first-class improved property, bor- 
rower paying all expenses. Also write 
us for a map of business canter of Kan- 
sas City and some investments therein 
offered of great bargains ia vacant and 
also improved property. payivg 75 to 
9% net income. > Estab shed 1879. 


H. JOHNSON & CG, 


KsrATR AND INVESTMENT 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


ERIC 
«A 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


BETTER THAN 
7% MORTGAGES 


The National Realty Co. will sell for a short 
time lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within one- 
half to t uarters of a mile of the Court-house 
and center of the city, at prices from 
lot. The money obtained 
will be expen 


of a large mill ye 
fered for sale. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


By reference to a map of the United Btates and Oan- 
the 


ada, will see that DULUTH is same 
— d being — 300 
WEST, it has a much larger country, which 


EN or WOMEN desir- 
ing to provide for them- 
selves a permanent income 
during life (an Annuity Bond), 
and to that end willing to de- 
vote a few years to active work, 
and who can furnish creden- 
tials, will find exceptional op- 
portunity in a warrant for the 
sale of the DEFERRED AN- 
NUITY BONDS of the Home 
Life Insurance Company. 


Address B. G. CARPENTER, Fiscal Agent, 
33 Court Street. Brooklyn, N. v. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Mina. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Braas. Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. O.: Duluth. Minn. 
HAS DOUBLED in 
ulation in TWO YEARS, 
Census in 1888, 13,500; in 1890, 
29,840. It has the only steel works west of the Mis- 
souri River — 200 men), three of the 
smelters in the world (employing 1,800 men), 
and scores of other prosperous manu acturin - 
tries. Monthly pay roll to laborers, $700,000. 
five great Railway systems. We solicit correspond- 
ence with those who have money to invest. 
Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than 4. 
of its size and n in the United Sta 
HARD & MoOLEES, Real Estate and Investment 
Agents, Pueblo. Colo. 


Net on improved inside property from one 


DENVER-COLORADO. 
8% 
D 


F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


— — 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


FARM 


Furnish an investment of 


Unquestionable Security. 


Principal, Interest, and Taxes on Jowa Loans are paid 
romptly. No drouth, no crop failures in Iowa. Care- 


ul personal attention to all business connected with 
loans until paid. Hee and prompt payment of 
interest (.UARANTEED. 35 venrs’ experience 
without loss. We are not doing a large business, but 


business. References 


an ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
East and West furnished Correspondence solicited. 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, Bankers. Waterloo, Iowa 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. 


The title, money-lender, has 
come to mean a man witha 
hundred dollars or two as well 
as a banker. 

The little lender sends his 
money to some western bank 
that he happens to know. 

How this is done and how it 
can be done by those who have 
no acquaintance there is shown 
in a pamphlet published by the 
Kansas City Investment Com 
pany. | 
The pamphlet is free to 
those who write for it. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 
at highest rates consistent with 
perfect security, The only in- 
vestment that does not de- 
reciate. Send for circulars 
and references. ROBERT P. LEWIS COMPANY, St. Paul, Mian, 
8% to 10% on ist Mortgages. 
PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., R. G. Dur 
& Co-, John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat 
tank, Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 
0 First Mortgage coans and High 
Crade investment Securities. 
— — — — 
ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 
AND is growing. .pidly, and is in the richest sec 
0 tion of the Northwest. Write for full in 
formation to Tacoma Trust and 


Savings Bank, Tacoma. Wash. 


j 
3 Having examined the books of the Equi- 
7 accounts and state- 
oe lieve that the accounts fully and fairly ee 
5 | 4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, ran- 
— 
25 | 
| 6²ö˙»1 • 
| 
| — 
| 
| 
| 
| ze oe inventoun. 888 ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
| | — a year, and such wonderful grows insures a 
rapid advance in real estate. Write for ee ee 
ter, and to invest tell us how much, and 
we will send full information, with maps, etc. 
| — 8: —P . — 0. E. LOVETT & 60. Duluth. Minn 
| WII loan money at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes 7 pert For particulars write to 
Ogden, Utah. 
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THE CHRISILIIAN UNION. 


vol. 43, NO. 16. 


‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to 
a reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 

Alabama as It Is; also a Description of the 
Tennessee 3 16 pages. 

Buena Vista, V Description of its Un- 
parallel ed Resources and Advantages. 24 
pages, illustrated and map. 

Europe, Useful 2 for Travelers in. By 
Pitt & Scott. pages. 

Excursions to 1 isiting Ireland, Scot- 
. ** France, and Belgium. 


Greenwich, Conn. A Beautiful Summer Re- 
Indian Harbor Hotel. 12 pages. 

Long Branch, N. J. A Description of West 

nd Hotel and Cotte — 10 pages. 

North Conway, N. H. „ A 
Healthful and Delightfal Summer Re- 
sort. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Scottish Highlands, England, Ireland, Paris, 
and the Continent, via Anchor Line. 32 
pages, illustra 

Suburban Homes on the Picturesque Erie. 
32-page folder, illustrated. 

Tours, Popular, to Texas, Mexico, California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, via The 
Queen & Crescent Route 

Tours Round the World. Thomas Cook & 
Son. 20 pages 

Virginia, Its Climate, Soil, Productions, etc. 
32 pages 4 

Wernersville, Pa. Preston's Sunnyside.’- 
A Delightful Resort on the South Moun 
tains. 12 pages. illustrated. 

White Mountain Region, The. 48 pages, 
with maps and illustrations. 


A HOBBY. 

There is a naturalist whose hobby consists 
in collecting the fine dust with which the 
wings of moths and butterflies are covered 
and forming them into artistic and pictur 
esque designs. He mounts each single grain 
of dust separately, so as to make bouquets 
of flowers and fern leaves, with butterflies 
hovering around. This he does in a space 
occupied by the eighth of an inch. In an- 
other design he has a vase of passion flowers 
made of upw of five hun grains of 
dust; and again he has represented a pot of 
fuchsias, with butterflies and birds, in three- 
sixteenths of a square inch.—/[ Illustrated 
American. 


A QUESTION OF VALUE \ 

O’Daub has heard that the Dilettanti 
Club allows pictorial artists to pay the initia- 
tion fee of $100 with works of prow art = 
that value instead of cash. He suggests 
O’ Brush (a member of the Dilettanti) that — 
would like to be put up for admission on the 
foregoing conditions. 

O' Brush — The Council would doubtless 
be glad to receive you, but there’s a diffi- 
culty in the way 

O' Daub A ! What is it?“ 

O’Brush—‘* They haven't room on the 
walls of the club-house for one hundred of 
your pictures. [Life. 


THE BOTTOM FACTS. 

J didn’t know yo’ could read, Bre'r 
Downey.“ Downey (apparently much inter- 
ested in his paper) — Oh, es, I'se read 
ebber since I wuz er boy.“ en how comes 
it you’se readin’ dat paper “upside down ?”’ 
always reads dat way, Bre wey ; den 
I’se gets at de bottom ob eg fac’s without 

ar F 7 ter read down de whole column.“ 

e. 


HE WASN'T THERE. 

The messenger | poked his head inside 
the door and about the room with 
some —ä— Come in, Johnny, said 
the smart young man sittin ne at the desk near 
the door. ‘* Proprietor will be in some time 
next week. If you don’t see what you want, 
ask for it.“ I was ng to find a—a 
gentleman.“ said 2 king about the 
room again and backing out, but I guess I 
won't wait.“ [Chicago Tribune. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 290 Washington 
Street, Boston ; 303 Broadway, New York ; 1,433 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or to General 
Office, Roanoke, Va.; or to Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union. 


EALTHIEST PLACE IN AMERICA. An illus 
trated the Mountain 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


Time- Tables of 


any Railroad in 


America 


Sailings of any 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


Hotel in 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, on request, from the Recrea- 


tion Department of The Christian Union. 
easier the planning of your Summer Outing by sending | Saxe 
Address The Christian Union, 


you this information. 


Let us make 


30 La Fayette Place. New York. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 


For article on the Glen, see page 488 of Christian Union of April 9. 


St. Denis Hotel 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Dents has been enlarged by a new 
and handsome addition which more than doubles its former capacity. 
All the latest improvements have-been placed in the new build- 
ing, with a large and very attractive new Dining-room connecting 


with the old well-known“ Taylor’s Restaurant.“ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


HOTEL LANGWOOD, 


SITUATE IN LANGWOOD PARK, OF 200 ACRES: 
Wyoming, Mass., Now Open. 


This house has the recommendation of the best 
classes; the Dr and e are unsurpassed. All 
the advantages of the mountains are had here, to- 
vege es, e etc 

which make it by far the most desirable ; cine of re- 
sort. Our are an acknowl specific for 
all a aud bladder troubles. e house and 
— Be are re ligh hted with electric light. House con- 
nec “yo telephone, and only 30 minutes by train 
and — from Boston, on Boston & Maine oad. 


G. F. BUTTERFIELD, 
Box 378, Melrose, Mass. 
AND 


BUILDING SITES rer 
On Cushing’s Island, the Gem of Casco Bay. 


Anlillustrated pamphlet on Cushing's Island, Maine, 
ane on request to Francis Cuehing, — Mo., or 
The Christian Union. 


FINISHED COTTAGES 
ale 


seven and 
saual in the world as summer 


Rene AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
— fox the — = in a * moun- 
1 — from New York, on lin * 


DR. STRONd'S SANITARIUM 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


popular resort for hea'th, change, rest, or 
on all the year. A favorite resort for lead- 
* men their Elevator. Electric 


Steam, Sun Parlor, avd 
Promenade on the root,: 820 uet and Lawn Tennis; 
Russian 


Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa. 


RKLAND & CO. ha 
BERCHWOOD INN for s term of years withthe 
ntion of making m 
he neighborhood of and only 


on 
y each Mg The cuisine 
can, while the service will 
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vania ; 8. Hen 
Cheston, 1 B. 
Walter ew, M. D., and 
HOUSE. ‘OPENS MAY * rooms 
and Mondays 


— Ad Frida 2 to 5 
Hotel Stratford,” Philadelphia. 


vost of * University of . 
N D. 
Wood, M.D.; Wages 2 


Opens Saturday, June 27. City 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WH 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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— COLO rt 
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1 
* GREAT 
Co 
Rock Island Paci it Ry. 


Lines East and West of th 
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SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 

equipped ‘Dining Cars, and Chair 
and DES MOINES, 

and be 


Cars between CAGO 
d tween 


and orado—offering 
City, Ogden, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Fast Express Trains daily between Ohicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, close con- 
nections for all and — — 
and from — 


Ohair Car and 

and Spirit Lake and Sioux x Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILI. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


on, — Route. $3 ; Providence 
duection to and from all Eastern — 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R. 
block above Canal Street, at. B: 00 F. x. daily, 
except S y. 


EUROPE! 


A series of Special * — Parties are now being 
ized for a in E . leaving New York 
May 27. June 7 J —4 * . ulv ll. The 
membership is limited ve. The prices 
expense. 
conductor accom ies each 
Cape and 
York 


“of 
June asthe 


ssued by y live of 
c Steamers. nd lor sailip liste de- 


— circulars to The Christian Union 
E. I. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, J. 1. 


AKE WINNIPESAUKE, BLAKE’S 
Inland, Laks and mountain 
farm — cool breexes; 


A. M. BLAKE. 149 East 34th St., New York. 


The Glen Springs Sanitarium, 


Under the medical managementof experienced 
Located on out, overlooking thirty miles 
of Seneca Lake, surround Pin orests 
and near the famous Watkins Glen. 
with the most therapeutic 


lectro-thermal, , 


includ- 
phur waters. 


Btate. 
and drives. 


Modern 2 
2 — Elevator, Electric Bells. 
For terms and other particulars, address 
WM. B. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 
Watkine, Z. 


Oakland Heights Sanitorium 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Recently opened, furnished with modern 
ve to the — 


tages, places the OAKLAx 
Health Institution without a rival on the 


Van Asheville. Nort Cena 


Bleeping, an 
Baths ; | Sleeping 


s Excursions to sildand we 
1 


by — 41 stesmers 
Cape and Russia excursion, June 27. Fall Palestine 
excursion, September 9. Round the world tour, 
Be tember — faciliti * 11 parts of 

— cketing facilities to a e world. 
Ocean tickets by . es. Gaze 1 1 70 cents. 
H. GAZE & SON, 940 Broadway. N. F. (Estab. 1844. ) 

Sole Agents for Sew: Nile Steamship Co. 


EUROPE. through Germany, 5 


France, and Englan 
no night travel; 872 days; funy 
cies; leave New York 2! 3 summer ; 
highest references. Seng — itinerary. 
MARIETTA MELVIN. 


LowaLL, Mass. 


EUROPEAN VACATION TOUR. 
A small private y is being organized, accom- 
ducting tour, Rate — 
O 
= — * of Rev. A. TODD, care 


4 D, care 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
LON 8 RAILWAT. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ueenstown, Liverpoo 


— WIS England, aris. 
hecked ‘through New York to 
on. 


L 
information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, 
J. A. TONI, Gen. Agt., 852 B’way, N. 1 


* 
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sIOU=.- 133 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO S 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from = 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all a 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 80 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL. RENO, 8 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. a 
| AGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 7 
JEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via ae 
sph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- Ree 
ou, Fike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San“ 
22 
| == 
grounds. anc 
will be thore 
be French. 1 
ficient guar 
891. Autumn Palestine Party 3 
eaves New Yo Rev b 20 et 
Inder 
Atlant 
elgium, with attractive side trips at $80 and — 4 
F YOU would like one of the elegant brochures 
I descriptive of Coronado Beach and The Hotel 
ael Coronado, Coronado Beach, California, soon to 
be issued. apply to the Recreation Department of 
Bete: seaside resort hotel in the world, covering — 1 
Also Massage, Bwedish Movements. Vacuum Treat- oe 
ment, Oalisthenica, and all forms of 
A Pure water—also valuable mineral 3 
station near; splendid drives; cool and shady walks, — 0 ee 0 
— mountain paths by — brooksand water- : 
talls. One of spots in Orange County. 
Gentlemen can keep their own carriages and horses 
in spacious stables on the r at reasonabie rates. 
House newly — — will de — to give 
TRS. CHARLES BY DUFF. 
Mountainville, N. T. — 
— 
— 
a & ow to 
R Ro „Salt, and RI 
Massage and Swedish Movement. Gymnasiv 1 
which, combined with c advan- | Baggas 
Park gs, N. c.. upon & —all baths and all re medial appliances. 
tion to Christian Dualen or A. W bronson, Mgr. Send for Illustrated Circular. Miss 
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/Esop’s Fables 
Reproduced from an elegant edition published in London in 1793, with numerous quaint and characteristie 


illustrations engraved on copper 
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The Bear and the Bee Hives 


. BEAR, climbing over the 


fence into a place where 
Bees were kept, began to 
plunder the Hives, and 
rob them of their honey. 
But the Bees, to revenge 
the injury, attacked him 
in a whole swarm together; 
and, 3 they were not able to pierce 
his rugged hide, yet, with their little stings, 
they so annoyed his eyes and nostrils, that, 
unable to endure the smarting pain, with 
impatience he tore the skin over his ears 
with his own claws, and suffered ample 
punishment for the injury he did the Bees 
in breaking open their waxen cells. 
Application — 

Many and great are the injuries of 

which some men are guilty towards others, 


for the sake of gratifying some liquorish 
appetite. For there are those who would 
not stick to bring desolation upon their 
country, and run the hazard of their own 
necks into the bargain, rather than balk 
a wicked inclination, either of cruelty, 
ambition, or avarice. But it were to be 
wished all who are hurried by such blind 
impulses would consider a moment, be- 
fore they proceed to irrevocable execu- 
tion. Injuries and wrongs not only 
call for revenge and reparation with the 
voice of equity itself, but oftentimes 
carry their punishment along with them, 
and, by an unforeseen train of events, 
are retorted at the head of the actor of 
them; and not seldom, from a deep re- 
morse, expiated upon himself by his own 


hand. 
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Inquiring Friends. 


subscriber sending an i che 


the 
— 24 5 


How far are we bound, in our intercourse 
with those around us, to conform to such 
commands as Lev. xix., 17: Thou shalt in 
12 wise rebuke him,“ ete., and in Jas. iv., 

: To him that knoweth to do ood, and 
Lea it not, to him it is sin.“ ake for 
instance a tobacco smoker, Shall I tell how 
selfish he is in preferring his own enjoyment 
of the weed to the comfort and even the 
health of those around him? A. H. V. D 

Such texts may be qualified by others, 
as Matt. vii, 6; 1 Cor. xii, 4. Not 
every one is qualified for apt _reproof, 
just as not every Christian is fit to 
preach. Furthermore, the duty of re- 
proof, in any given case, does not rest 
equally on all. Relatives and friends 
have a precedence in it that is to be 
respected by strangers. Again, it is not 
a duty that is in all cases to be discharged 
without regard to consequences, or unless 
we have some fair hope in the result. 
And, once more, it should never be under- 
taken except with unselfish good-will ; 
never with the purpose of giving the 
offender “a piece of our mind.” Observ- 
ing these necessary qualifications, the 
case you propose can be treated accord- 
ing to the Scriptural precept. 


Please answer the . recently asked 
by a Sunday-school pupil. Did the people 
who lived before Christ —— in a future 
life and in heaven? 2. Were the good who 
lived before Christ saved? 3. If so, why did 
Christ suffer and die? i eS 


1. They believed in a future life, and 
in its felicity for the good, if not in what 
we call heaven. 2. Undoubtedly they) 
were. 3. To show us the Father in the 
fullness of grace and power to redeem 
men from sin, even at its worst (John 
i., 18—xvii., 2, 3,6 ; 1 John iii., 8). Read 
“The Divine Satisfaction“ (F. Whit- 
taker, New York ; 40 cents). 


Please tell me why the Lord’s prayer is 
often written * ive us our trespasses. 
Is it so written in the Bible where the com- 
prayer is ? ecannot find it 


A comparison of verse 12 with verse 14 
in Matt. vi. and with Luke xi, 4, will 
show that “trespasses” is meant by the 
word “debts” in the prayer. It seems 
to many a clearer expression of the idea. 
The extensive preference given to it is 
probably due to its adoption by the Book 
of Common Prayer. 


Kindly tell me what, in your opinion, is the 
value of the study of New Testament Greek 
toalaywoman? Also what book or books 
would be most helpful in that study to one 
who has some knowledge of elassic * 


We do not think it of much account, 
unless one means to pursue it sufficiently 
to be able to read correctly at sight. 
Then one has the advantage of appreciat- 
ing those turns of expression that the 
best translation does not reflect. Har- 
per’s “ Revised Greek-English New Tes- 
tament,” Vincent's Word-Studies in the 
New Testament,” and Trench’s Syn- 
onyms of the New Testament,” are the 
books we should recommend, with Thay- 
er’s Lexicon and Grammar. 


Will you kindly tell me, in the view which 
Dr. Edwin bott. Keim, and Mr. Mac- 
Qu take of the Resurrection, what they 
think had become of the body of Christ? if 
there was no bodily resurrection, and the 
Apostles had their vision so miraculously 
wrought upon that they beheld the disem- 
bodied spirit of Christ.“ where was the body 
which the women testified was not in the 
tomb ? C. I. McC. 

The hallucination theory, as common a 
held, supposes the body to have decay 
like other dead bodies. A brief and forci- 
ble refutation of this theory will be 
found in Row’s small Manual of Chris- 
tian Evidences” (T. Whittaker, New 
York). 


Please inform me whether I correct] mow 
from Romans xvi., 13, that 1 
brother Rufus. 

No; simply that Rufus's 1 — 
treated Paul with a maternal kindness 
which he warmly acknowledges as such. 


HELP WANTED! 


YOUR BACK HURTS. YOUR CHEST PAINS. 


IMMEDIATELY! 


YOU DRAG ALONG WITHOUT POINT OR 


PURPOSE--THAT’S DEBILITY. COMPOUND OXYGEN RELIEVES THAT PROMPTLY. 
CREATES NEW STRENGTH--MAINTAINS IT. COMPOUND OXYGEN IS VITALIZED 


OZONE. 


IT is CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. 


YOU INHALE IT. AT ONCE A 


GENIAL GLOW PERVADES THE SYSTEM. CIRCULATION is QUICKENED. AIR CELLS 


OPEN UP. THE CHEST EXPANDS. 
AND GLOW ALL OVER. 
BOTH LUNGS. 
YOU WILL NOT HAVE DISEASE. 
WHEN YOU QUIT THE OXYGEN. 


BUILDING REMAINS. 


BUT THE MAIN POINT IS THE VIGOR IT CREATES. 
ANOTHER GOOD POINT--THIS VIGOR REMAINS 
YOU TAKE THE SCAFFOLDING DOWN, BUT THE 


COMPOUND OXYGEN MAKES YOU TINGLE 
STARTS YOU TO BREATHING FROM TOP TO BOTTOM OF 


WITH VIGOR 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


200 PAGES OF 


NAMES, ADDRESSES, AND SIGNED ENDORSEMENTS. 


YOU GET THIS BOOK FREE. 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


120 SuTTeR St., SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 


ADDRESS 
No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


9 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical Stock“ for 
Soups, Etc. 


One pound * forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 

Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 
2 of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 

uces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


WILL — I NEW . 


* PH Modout ENTITLED 


AM ARTICLES 


By CAROLINE M. Dobsox, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS’N OF AMERICA, Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
7 ANNIE a MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


free ‘Uy Eve TO 
GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 
Madam 1 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUA L 
used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 


— 


THE CLEANFAST HOISERY Co. 


ef Bellis for Ch 
ools, etc. Full — 


and 
BU CKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN TIFT. Cincinnati.0 


McSHANE B FOUNDRY; 
Best per and 

for Churches olg BELLS 
Price and terms free. Hone th — 


66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, Canada. 


Baron Liebig 


The great chemist, pro 
— Liebig Company's Extra Beef, 


made of the Platte cattle, in- 
— flavor — — 
any 
elsewhere. He authorized the — 2 


LIEBIG — | Extract 
COMPANY ’S of Beef. 


A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


A SPECIFIC forW HOOPING COUGH 


ing Cough, unless checked, runs for weeks, 
— to effects which last for 
mon frequen 
Though 22215 oon this new specific wil 
n from six to ten days by 9832 
vent any danger of 3 9 by 


VAPO-CRES 
remedy for Asthm 
theris Croup. 
Diseases of the Air Passages. Constantly va- 
porised inithe room ocoupied by a diphtheritic patient, 
will destroy — — nel of = on, penetrating as 


OLENE 
Catarrh, Colds, Diph- 


y Fever, Sore 


it does every 0 y the atmosphere 
e safest and simplest for destroying in- 
moephe "purification the air, and perfuming the at- 
rizer and Lamp, with a 2 oz. bottle of — 


gan opened $1.50, obtainable of any druggist. Addi- 
Cresolene, 2 oz. bottle. 25 cts.; 4oz. bottle, 50 cts. 

W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St., New York, Sole Agents. 


koston, Mass. 
Catalogues Sent. 


Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
U S E Egg Poacher. The handiest little 
“utensil you ever saw. Poaches 
eggs by steam. The easiest, the 
best way. See one at hardware 
store or write sole manufacturers, 
Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo, I. I. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


fe 
will be tshed under this heading, fo 
ng 


TO RENT During July and August, charming 
—— in Connecticut. La 
ouse, well furnished ; good 

for children or yor company. erms reasenable— 
— picture of place. Ad- 

** Suburb,”’ Hartford. Conn., Box 269. 


A 1 LADY, fifteen years’ experience 
. desires a situation as tutor during 
3 summer “vacation. Teaches German. French, 
in, and Music. Mutual terms. A. H. B., No. 
Christian Union Offlce. 


CORRESPONDENCE DESIRED with a 
yourg woman of upright character, amiable 
temper, and good education. a would like to 
c ren aud able sewin ress 
E. D. H, Lawrenceville 


FRANCE.- Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in 
the most healthful aris; near sois de 


— and Arc de Triomphe. References 


ong Christian Union subscribers. 


SWEDISH JOURNALIST wants position as 
editor of Scandinavian paper or as member of its 
editorial staff. Many 8 experience in daily 
Stockholm papers and in two half-weekly p 
as editor. ranslates from * lar guages ood od 
references as to character aud ability. For fur- 
ther information acadreas No. 9,46, Christian 
Union Office. 


A 1 FURNISHED HOUSE to rent in 
East Orange, convenient to Brick Church station. 

Also an unfurni — house. Address A. B. C., 

No. 9,044, this « flice 


ALS PRIVATE FAMILY of liv- 
ing in fine apartment uptown, close to L road, 

for home — room and break- 
best riven and required. 
O. 9,049, Christian Union Office. 


WANTED-—By young woman, college graduate, 
experienced teacher, *. as governess or 
tutor fox summer. Prepares for college in Latin, 
Greek, dei man, French, English, Science, Mathe- 

matics. Teaches beginners piano and singiog. 

Best references. Address Seminary, Nortn Gran- 


A YOUNG GERMAN LADY, who teaches in 

one of the best seminaries of this country and 

ns oe speaks French fluently, wishes a position as 

Best of references hed. 0. 9,061, 
Christian Union O 


TO ny ody Rieder the summer, amid the Berkshire 
Hüls, in Great Barrington, Mass., large furnished 
house, beautifully situated on high d. 
Large piazza; pleasant good stables; 
all modern conveniences. Fine drives, beautiful 

ddress Box 184, Great Barrington, 


WANTED-—Correspondence with a lady who 
would like companionship and partnership in an 
attempt to make a home for herself in — 
Addteas No. 9,068, office Christian Uni 


scene 


FOR SALE—At Greensfarms, Conn., a snug farm 
of twenty acres, less or more, in a bleh 1 state of 
cultivation, overlooking Long Isiand Sound, one 
mile from New Haven Depot, forty-five miles 
from New York. Finest location in tne State. 
Apply to. F. * 85 Chambe rs Street, 


00 TO $400—Furnished house in delightful 
suburb in Connecticut, to rent during Juiy and 
A Large rooms, broad piazzas, plenty of 

e, tennis court, good garden. Stable if de- 
sired. Five minutes from norse-cars. Charming 

for chilaren or company. Picture and 

ticulars on applicavion. Address ‘* Suburb,”’ — 
fora, Conn , F. O. Box 269. References required. 


A LADY ARTIST will give instruction out of 
town during the 22 
home to be conside Ad- 

as Miss G., No. 9,075, "of Christian’ Union. 


WANTED A Christian lady of refinement to care 
for a boy of seven, and act as housekeeper ; must 
understand the direction of servants, and bring 
unexceptionabie references as to c r; must 
be at least forty-five years of age. Address, with 
particulars, No. 9,077 Christian’ Union Office. 


A MEMBER of the graduating class in Princeton 
University wants employment for the summer 
as tutor, secretary. companion, reader, or the 
like. Faculty references as to ability and charac- 
Nr Address M., 16 Middle Dod Hail, Princeton, 


ol COINS WANTED- Including silver dol 
ars, half-doliars, quarter dollars, dimes, half- 

poe one-cent ana haif-cent pieces, &c. Will 
42 prices for single pieces of certain 


aress L. G. Grund, Philadel- 


BUREAU OF PULPIT SUPPLY. 


Pastor for Presbyterian Church wanted. Rev- 
C. W. WOOD, 26 Reade Street, New York. 


The Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, made to hold 
compactly and conveniently twehty-six 
numbers, will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 75cents. The Christian Union, 
New York City. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. — 
W . — cents a week is charged for each word in 5 
* 4 excess of forty. 
5 \ Fon 2 A 
— . 
| VWANTED—For my two girls, aged fourteen and 
sixteen years, healthy and stro: g. a place where Kae 
to fit them for teaching or business. Christian a 
homes preferred. I am too poor to pay for their eX 
echooling. References given. Address Savin, 
Christiana, Del. 
A SUBSCRIBER wishes to find for a friend a few 15 
boarders; children preferred ; tuition if desired. 25 
Location, twenty-eight miles from New York 4 
City, in a healthful, hilly country place. Refer- % 
ences exchanged. Address Home, Box 32, Nan- * 
ust. N. T. 
2 | 
_ 
<S 
4 
**. 
NA A N N 8 
j 
Flle, N. 
| 
—¼½32¼ʃ3; His as the 
well-known — trade-mark be 
signature of Pe 
ON FOR SALE-—An olian Organ. Has only been 5 
For Delicious For Improved and Apply. to Universal Information Exchange, 44 N 
Beef Tea. Economic Cookery. East. Fourteenth Street (Union Square), N. T. Be 
NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM. 
| 4 
— 
7 
— — 
Sof 927 B'dway, 
¢ NAS ,  Phureh, For particulars, 
66 W. 4th Bt., Cincinnati %% Parlor, phia,, Pa 2 
Send for Price List. ig 
— — | 
Chimes ted 4 Us Small C0, — 
VEZ, 
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STORIES ABOUT PHILLIPS Cold. 
BROOKS. : I took Sick, 
I TOOK 


The Listener of the Boston “ Tran- 
script ” notices with pain that it is becom- 
ing quite the thing to take old stories 
of Sydney Smith, Mr. Beecher, and other 
famous clergymen, and set them going 
again by putting them upon Dr. Phillips 
Brooks. The story about the boy who 
got the clergyman to ring the door bell 
for him and then told him to “run like 
the ——;” the story about the kitten 
which was an Episcopal cat when the boy 
wanted to sell it to Dr. Brooks and a 
Unitarian cat when he wanted to sell it 
to Mr. Herford, and which, as the boy 
explained to Dr. Brooks, had in the mean- 
time „got its eyes open; the story 
about the divine who always says to 
young mothers, “ Well, ma’am, that is a 
baby ;” and a number of others, were all 
of very respectable age before Dr. 
Brooks’s name was connected with them. 
But this is the penalty of greatness. 
Some of the stories that were told of 
Abraham Lincoln had a rage in Athens 
in the fourth century B. C, when they 
were told of Alexander the Great ; and 
some of the stories commonly told of 
General Butler have been associated with 
smart persons so far back that they shade 
off into demonology. 

It is very easy to tell this sort of story. 
For instance, the other day Dr. Brooks 
went into the drawing-room of a preten- 
tious parishioner on Columbus Avenue, 
who had furnished her room with mir- 
rors upon all sides. He began to bow 
very deferentially this way and that, and 
to say, Good afternoon, doctor,” “Good 
afternoon, doctor,” and then, as the truth 
dawned upon him, exclaimed, “ Why, 
bless my soul, I thought I had got ina 
caucus of the clergy called to nominate a 
bishop !” One day an argumentative 
Back Bay lady of evangelical tendencies 
asked Dr. Brooks what he thought of the 
doctrine of total depravity. ‘It’s a very 

doctrine, ma’am, if it’s only lived up 


to!” said the Doctor, with a chuckle. 


One day, when he was calling at the 
house of a parishioner, a little boy of the 
family, who had been under the awe of 


Dr. Brooks as long as he could remem- } 


ber, ventured to ask the great man, “ Oh, 
Dr. Brooks, were you in the Ark?” His 
mother endeavored to hush him up, but 
the boy went on: “Oh, I guess you 
wasn’t, cause the animals was all in pairs, 
and if there was another like you it 
would ’a’ sinked the Ark!” Recently a 
rising man of letters criticised the liter- 
ary style of the Bible, and Dr. Brooks re- 
— e Do write something better, Mr. 

You can get as many more as you like 
out of any good book of anecdotes. By 
the way, the Listener heard one about Dr. 
Brooks the other day which did not come 
out of a book of anecdotes, and which is 
probably true. A lady who had come 
with her little boy from the West hap- 
pened to be at a house where Dr. Brooks 
was calling. The boy was only seven 
years old, and very small for his age ; 
but he seemed to have brought a good 
deal of pugnacity with him from the 
wild and woolly region whence he came, 
for he was seized with violent and uncon- 
trollable enmity the moment he saw the 
Doctor. Marching up to him, he shook 
his little fist above his own head, and, 
with his neck thrown away back to look 
up, exclaimed ferociously : “I can lick 
you, Flips Brooks !” 


PREACHING POLITICS. 


An old pastor in Connecticut, a pr u- 
dent, spiritual, and faithful man, was 
damaged by a report from a neighboring 
community that he had brought politics 
into his preaching. A friend visited the 
place where the minister was reported to 
have done so, and asked a brother in the 
church, “ Did Dr. Ely preach politics 
when here?“ Tes,“ was the response, 
“he did.” „What did he say?“ „Well, 
sir,” said the interrogated witness, more 
dubiously, “if he didn’t preach politics, 
he anyhow prayed politics.” But what 
did he say?” still urged the friend. 
„Say!“ echoed the respondent, ‘he said, 
‘Though hand join in hand, the wicked 
shall not go unpunished.’ ”—[Christian 

Secretary. 
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o try, 
adage. 


April, the result in May will be all you could desire. 


MAY to tell if you live or e 
But if you take AY ERS Sarsaparilla during the months of March and 


2 „ 


or die.“ So runs the old 


— — — 


To overcome the ailments peculiar 


to Spring, purify and invigorate the blood by the use of AY ER’S Sarsaparilla. All 
who make use of THIS as their Spring medicine need have no fear of That Tired Feel- 
ing, Indigestion, Headache, Pains in the Back and Limbs, Feverishness, and other 
disagreeable symptoms so prevalent at this period of the year. For the young, the old, 


the middle-aged—for all—_ AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the SUPERIOR MEDICINE 


FOR SPRING. Be particular that your druggist gives yu AY ER’S Sarsaparilla. 
IT CURES OTHERS AND WILL CURE YOU. 


CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES.’ 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ELY’S CREAM BAL 
Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
Absorbed C 


Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRHG” 


Restores Taste and Smell, quick 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
BARNU™M”™M & BAILEY 


Greatest Show on Earth. 


WITH ITS MULTITUDE OF WONDERS, 
Together with the Great Historical Spectacle of 


NERO ; or, THE DESTRUCTION OF ROME. 


P. T. BARNUM & J. A. BAILEY, EQUALOWNERS. 
Beasts. 


eg rac ds 

1,200 People in the Pageants. 

Rome as it was in Nero’s Day. 

Christian 1 7 Early Religious Rites. 
Scenes of 2,000 Years Ago. 

Nuptial Processions, M e Ceremonies. 
Roman Vestals, Choristers, etc., etc. 
Floods of Song and Music. Fetes, Festivals, Or- 


es, etc. 
The Grandest Exhibition Ever Seen. 


Admission 50 cts; Children under Nine Years, 25 cts. 
Performances at 2 and 8 p.m. Every Day. 


ISCH 


PIANOS. 


Grand, Upright, and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N. Y. 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THe CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BOTH! 


Frank R. Stockton was invited to dinner in 
Washington some days ago by an artful 
hostess, who had the ices served in the form 
of a lady and a tiger. Now, which?“ she 
coolly asked, when they came on. Both, 
if you please,“ he replied, and the problem 
is still unsolved.—[Philadelphia Ledger. 


BOOKS BY 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MAB will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 12mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo. $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo. $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York 


SPRING POEMS. 

Editor—** Young man, your poem is excel- 
lent in many respects, but as we have“ ough 
such material to last us for the next ten 
i we feel obliged to decline it.“ Spring 

oet (hopefully)—** Well, sir, you will have 
to have something for the eleventh year.“ 
—fHarper’s Bazar. | 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, ) 
I take My Rest, | 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING I CAN LAY MY HANDS ON; 

etting fat too, For Scott's 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil | 
and Hypophosphites of Limeand | 
Soda Nor ONLY CURED MY Ineip- | 
ient Consumption BUT BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAV. | 


TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 


| 


BUY DIRECT “Be 


you want a Half-Hose that 
always fits and feels as easy as 
though your feet were on a 
cushion. e best for Spring. 
Summer and Fall. The best 
tor feet that perspire. 
Then buy my light weight 


WORSTED HOSE. 


pest Superior Se Cotten for all. 
ast ac - per pair air for $1.00. 


S. H. BIRD, BETHLEHEM, CONN. 


BUY NOW 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr I.— 
Scripture Selections; PART II.— Family 
3 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 

1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of ** Family Worship —i. e., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, $1.50. 

Full of earnest and vigorous — and emi- 
nently stimulating.’’— Congregationalist. 

Clear and e mpact, and palpitate with the influ- 
ences of the time.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The only Anno- 
tated Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hun- 
dred maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $6. 

** I koow no more valuable Bible-help than this, for 
ite accuracy and its comprehensiveness.’’— Rev. How- 
ard Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Prics, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

** There is a vividness in its descr 
lightful, ‘The old elds, that 
— are vitalized into reproductiveness. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. The Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III. John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V.,. Romans. The House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 
price per volume, $3. Volume I., 
thew and Mark; Volume II., Luke and 
John; Volume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 30 
La Fayette Place, New York. 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST., M. V. THE BEST MADE. 
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